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PREFATORY NOTE 


From a critical point of view, the works of Fielding 
have received abundant examination at the hands of a 
long line of distinguished writers. Of these, the latest 
is by no means the least; and as Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
brilliant studies, in the recent édition de lume and the 
Cornhill Magazine, are now in every one’s hands, it is 
perhaps np more than a wise discretion which has 
prompted me to confine my attention more strictly to 
the purely biographical side of the subject, In the 
present memoir, therefore, I have made it my duty, 
primarily, to verify such scattered anecdotes respecting 
Fielding as have come down to us; to correct (I hope 
not obtrusively) a few mis-statements which have crept 
into previous accounts ; and to add such supplementary 
details as I have been able to discover for myself. 

In this task I have made use of the following autho- 
rities -— 

L Arthur Murphy’s Essay on the Life and Genius of 
Henry Fielding, Esq. This was prefixed to the first 
collected edition of Ficlding’s works published by 
Andrew Millar in April 1762; and it continued for a 
long time to be the recognised authority for Fielding’s 
life. It is possible that it fairly reproduces his person- 
ality, ss presented by contemporary tradition ; but it 
is misleading in its facts, and needlessly diffuse. Under 
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pretence of respecting “the Manes of the dead,” the 
writer seems to have found it pleasanter to fill his space 
with vagrant discussions on the “Middle Comedy of 
the Greeks” and the machinery of the Rape of the Lock, 
than to make the requisite biographical inquiries. This 
is the more to be deplored, because, in 1762, Fielding’a 
widow, brother, and sister, as well as his friend 
Lyttelton, were still alive, and trustworthy information 
should have been procurable. 

TL, Watson’s Life of Henry Fielding, Esq. This is 
usually to be found prefixed to a selection of Fielding’s 
works ismed at Edinburgh. It also appeared as a 
volume in 1807, although there is no copy of it in this 
form at the British Museum. It carries Murphy a little 
farther, and corrects him in some instances. But ite 
author had clearly never even seen the Miscellanies of 
1748, with their valuable Preface, for he speaks of 
them as one volume, and in apparent ignorance of their 
contenta. 

TIL Sir Walter Scott’s biographical sketoh for 
Ballantyne’s Novelisi's Library. This was published in 
1821; and is now included in the writer's Miscellaneous 
Prose Works. Sir Walter made no pretence to original 
research, and even spoke slightingly of this particular 
work; but it has all the charm of his practised and 
genial pen. _ : 

TV. Roscoe’s Memoir, compiled for the one-volume 
edition of Fielding, published by Washbourne and 
others in 1840. 

V. Thackeray's woll-known lecture, in the English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, 1853. 

VL The Life of Henry Fielding ; with Notices of his 
Writings, his Times, and his Contemporaries. By Frederick 
Lawrence. 1855. This is an exceedingly painstaking 
book; and constitutes the first serious attempt at a 
biography. Its chief defect—as pointed out at the 
time of its appearance—ia an ill-judged emulation of 
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Forster's Goldsmith. The author attempted to make 
Fielding a literary centre, which is impossible ; and the 
attempt hag involved him in needless digressions, He 
is also not always careful to give chapter and verse for 
his statements. 

‘VIL Thomas Keightley’s papers On the Life and 
Writings of Henry Fielding in Fraser’s Magazine for 
January and February 1858. These, prompted by Mr, 
Lawrence's book, are most valuable, if only for the 
author's frank distrust of his predecessors. They are 
the work of an enthusiast, and a very conscientious 
examiner. If, as reported, Mr, Keightley himself medi- 
tated a life of Fielding, it ia much to be regretted that 
he never carried out his intention, 

Upon the two last-mentioned works I have chiefly 
relied in the preparation of this study. I have freely 
availed myself of the material that both authors col- 
lected, verifying it always, and extending it wherever I 
could. Qf my other sources of information—pamphlete, 
reviews, Taemoirs, and newspapers of the day—the list 
would be too long ; and sufficient references to them are 
generally given in the body of the text, I will only 
add that I think there is scarcely a quotation of import- 
ance in these pages which has not been compared with 
the original; and, except where otherwise stated, all 
extracts from Fielding himself are taken from the first 
editions. 

At this distance of time, new facts respecting a man 
of whom so little has been recorded require to be 
announced with considerable caution. Some definite 
additions to Fielding lore I have, however, been 
enabled to make, Thanks to the late Colonel J. L. 
Chester, who was engaged, only a few weeks before his 
death, in friendly investigations on my behalf, I am 
able to give, for the first time, the date and place of 
Fielding’s second marriage, and the baptismal dates of 
all the children by that marriage, except the eldest. I 
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am alzo able to fix approximately the true period of his 
love-affair with Miss Sarah Andrew. ‘From the original 
assignment at South Kensington I have ascertained the 
exact sum paid by Millar for Joseph Andrews ; and in 
chapter v. will be found a series of extracts from a 
very interesting correspondence, which does not appear 
to have been hitherto published, between Aaron Hill, 
his daughters, and Richardson, respecting Tom Jones, 
Although I cannot claim credit for the discovery, I 
believe the present is also the first biography of 
Fielding which entirely discredits the unlikely story of 
his having been a stroller at Bartholomew Fair ; and I 
may also, I think, claim to have thrown some additional 
light on Fielding’s relations with the Cibbers, seeing 
that the last oritical essay upon the author of the 
Apology which I have met with, contains no reference to 
Fielding at all. For such minor novelties as the 
passage from the Universal at p. 26, and the 
account of the projected ion of Lucian gt p. 163, 
etc., the reader is referred to the book itself, where 
these, and other waifa and strays, are duly indicated. 
If, in my endeavour to secure what is freshest, I have at 
the eame time neglected a fow stereotyped quotations, 
which have hitherto seemed indispensable in writing of 
Fielding, I trust I may be forgiven. 

Brief as it is, the book has not been without ite 
obligations To Mr. R. F. Sketchley, Keeper of the 
Dyce and Forster Collections at South Kensington, I am 
indebted for reference to the Hill correspondence, and 
for other kindly offices; to Mr. Frederick Locker for 
permission to collate Fielding’s last letter with the 
original in his possession, My thanks are also due to 
Mr, R. Arthur Kinglake, J.P., of Taunton; to the Rev. 
Edward Hale of Eton College, the Rev. G. C. Green 
of Modbury, Devon, the Rey. W. 8. Shaw of Twerton- 
on-Ayon, and Mr. Richard Garnett of the British 
Museum, ‘Without some expression of gratitude to the 
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set mentioned, it would indeed be almost impossible to 
conclude any modern preface of this kind. If I have 
omitted the names of others who have been good enough 
to assist me, I must ask them to accept my acknowledg- 
menta although they are not specifically expressed. 


Harmre, March 1883. 


LT have taken advantage of the present issue to add, 
in the form of Appendices, some supplementary partic- 
ulars which have come to my knowledge since the book 
was first published. The most material of these is the 
curious confirmation snd extension of Fielding’s love 
affair with Sarah Andrew. Besides those additions, a 
few necessary rectifications have been made in the text, 

AD. 

Eaun8, April 1889. 
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FIELDING. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY YEARS—BIRST PLAYS. 


Like his contemporary Smollett, Henry Fielding came 
of an ancient family, and might, in his Horatian mooda, 
have traced his origin to Inachus. The lineage of tho 
house of Denbigh, as given in Burke, fully justifies the 
splendid bit sufficiently quoted eulogy of Gibbon. From 
that first Jeffrey of Hapsburgh, who came to England, 
temp, Henry IIL, and assumed the name of Fieldeng, or 
Filding, “from his father’s pretensions to the dominions 
of Lauffenbourg and Rinfilding,” the future novolist could 
boast a long line of illustrious ancestors. There was 2 
Sir William Feilding killed at Tewkesbury, and a Sir 
Everard who commanded at Stoke. Another Sir William, 
astannch Royalist, was created Earl of Denbigh, and died 
in fighting King Charles's battles, Of his two sons, the 
elder, Basil, who succeeded to the title, was a Perliament- 
avian, and served at Edgehill under Essex. George, his 
second son, was raised to the peerage of Ireland as Vie- 
count Callan, with succession to the earldom of Desmond ; 
and from this, the younger branch of the Donbigh family, 
Henry Ficlding directly descended. The Earl of Des- 
& B 
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mond’s fifth son, John, entered the Church, becoming 
Canon of Salisbury and Chaplain to William IIL. By hia 
wife Bridget, daughter of Scipio Cockain, Eaq., of Somer- 
set, he had three sons and three daughters. Edmund, the 
third son, was a soldier, who fought with distinction under 
Marlborough. When about the age of thirty, he mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Sir Henry Gould, Knt., of Sharp- 
ham Park, near Glastonbury, in Somerset, and one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. These last were the parents 
of the novelist, who was born at Sharpham Park on the 
22d of April 1707. One of Dr. John Fielding’s nieces, 
it may here bo added, married the firet Duke of Kingston, 
becoming the mother of Lady Mary Pierrepont, after- 
wards Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was thus Henry 
Fielding’s second cousin. She had, however, been born 
in 1689, and was consequently some years his senior. 
According to a pedigree given in Nichols (History and 
Antiquities of the County of Leicester), Edmund Fielding 
was only a lieutenant when he married; and it is even 
not improbable (as Mr. Keightley conjectures from the 
nearly secret union of Liewtenant Booth and Amelia in 
the later novel) that the match may have been a stolen 
one, At all events, the bride continued to reside at her 
father’s hous; and the fact that Sir Henry Gould, by 
hia will made in March 1706, left his daughter £3000, 
which was to be invested ‘in the purchase either of 
a Church or Colledge lease, or of lands of Inheritance,” 
for her sole use, her husband having “nothing to doe 
with it,” would seem (as Mr. Keightley suggests) to indi- 
cate a distrust of his military, and possibly impecunions, 
son-in-law. This money, it is also important to re- 
member, was to come to her children at her death, Sir 
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Henry Gould did not long survive the making of his will, 
and died in March 1710.1 The Fieldings must then have 
removed to a small house at East Stour (now Stower), in 
Doreetehire, where Sarah Fielding was born in the follow- 
ing November. It maybe that this property was purchased 
with Mrs. Fielding’s money ; but information is wanting 
upon the subject, At East Stour, according to the ex- 
tracts from the parish register given in Hutchine’s His- 
tory of Dorset, four children were born,—namely, Sarah, 
above mentioned, afterwards the authoress of David 
Simple, Anne, Beatrice, and another son, Edmund, 
Edmund, says Arthur Murphy, “was an officer in the 
marine service,” and (adds Mr. Lawrence) “died young,” 
Anne died at East Stour in August 1716, Of Beatrice 
nothing further is known. These would appear to have 
been all the children of Edmund Fielding by his firat 
wife, although, as Sarah Fielding is styled on her monu- 
ment at Bath the second daughter of General Fielding, it 
is not impossible that another daughter may have been 
born at Sharpham Park. 

At East Stour the Fieldings certainly resided until 
April 1718, when Mrs, Fielding died, leaving her elder 
son a boy of not quite eleven years of age. How much 
longer the family remained there is unrecorded ; but it 
is clear that a great part of Henry Fielding’s childhood 
must have been spent by the “pleasant Banks of 
aweetly-winding Stour” which passes through it, and to 
which he subsequently refers in Tom Jones. His educa- 

1 My, Keightley, who seema to have secu the will, dates it— 
doubtless by a slip of the pen—May 1708. Reference to the ori- 
ginal, however, now at Somersct House, shows the correct date to 
‘be March 8, 1706, before which time the marriage of Ficlding’s 
parents must therefore be placed. 
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tion during this time was confided to a certain Mr 
Oliver, whom Lawrence dosignates the “family chaplain.” 
Keightley supposes that he was the curate of , Hast 
Stour ; but Hutchins, a better antharity than either, says 
that he was the clergyman of Motcombe, a neighbour- 
ing village. Of this gentleman, according to Murphy, 
Parson Trulliber in Joseph Andrews is a “very humorous 
and striking portrait.” It is certainly more humorous 
than complimentary. 

From Mr. Oliver’s fostering care—and the result shows 
that, whatever may have been the pig-dealing propen- 
sities of Parson Trulliber, it was not entirely profitless— 
Fielding was transferred to Eton. When this took place 
ia not known; but at that time boys entered the school 
much earlier than they do now, and it was probably not 
long after his mother’s death. The Eton boys were then, 
a8 at present, divided into collegers and oppidans. There 
are no registers of oppidans before the end of the lest 
century ; but the Provost of Eton has bean good enough 
to search the college lists from 1715 to 1735, and there 
is no record of any Henry Fielding, nor indeed of any 
Fielding at all. It may therefore be concluded that be 
was an oppidan, No particulars of his stay at Eton have 
come down to us; but it is to be presumed Murphy's 
statement that, “when he left the place, he was aaid to 
be uncommonly versed in the Greek authors, and an 
early master of the Latin classics,” is not made without 
foundation.’ We have also his own authority (in Tom 


1 Fielding’s own words in the verses to Walpole some years Inter 
soaroely go 20 far :— 
“ Tuscan snd French are in my Head ; 
Latin 1 write, and Greek 1——read.” 
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Jones) for supposing that he occasionally, if not frequently, 
sacrificed “with true Spartan devotion” at the “birchen 
Altar,” of which a representation is to be found in Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte’s history of the College. And it may 
fairly be inferred that he took part in the different sports 
and pastimes of the day, such as Conquering Lobs, Steal 
baggage, Chuck, Starecaps, and so forth, Nor does it 
neod any strong effort of imagination to conclude that 
he bathed in “Sandy hole” or “ Cuckow ware,” attended 
the cock-fights in Bedford's Yard and the bull-baiting in 
Bachelor’s Acre, drank mild punch at the “Christopher,” 
and, no doubt, was occasionally brought back by Jack 
Cutler, “ Pursnivant of Runaways,” to make his explana- 
tiona to Dr. Bland the Head-Master, or Francis Goode 
the Usher. Among his school-fellows were some who 
subsequently attained to high dignities in the State, and 
still remained his friends Foremost of these was George 
Lyttelton, later the statesman and orator, who had al- 
ready commenced poet as an Eton boy with his “Soliloquy 
of a Beauty in the Country.” Another was the future 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the wit and squib-writer, 
then Imown es Charles Hanbury only, A third was 
Thomas Winnington, for whom, in after years, Fielding 
fought hard with brain and pen when Tory scribblers 
assailed his memory. Of those who must be regarded 
as contemporaries merely, were William Pitt, the “Great 
Commoner,” and yet greater Earl of Chatham; Henry 
Fox, Lord Holland; and Charles Pratt, Earl Camden. 
Gilbert West, the translator of Pindar, may also have 
‘been at Eton in Fielding’s time, as he was only a year 
older, and was intimate with Lyttelton. Thomas Augus- 
tine Arne, again, famous in days to come as Dr. Arne, was 
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doubtless also at this date practising sedulously upon that 
“ miserable cracked common flute,” with which tradition 
avers he was wont to torment his school-fellows Gray 
and Horace Walpole belong to a later period. 

During his stay at Eton, Fielding bad been rapidly 
developing from a boy into a young man. When heleft 
school it is impossible to say; but he was probably seven- 
teen or eighteen years of ago, and it is at this stage of 
his career that must be fixed an occurrence which one 
of his biographers places much farther on. This is his 
earliest recorded love-affair. At Lyme Regis there re- 
sided a young lady, who, in addition to great personal 
charms, had the advantage of being the only daughter 
and heiress of one Solomon Andrew, deceased, a mor- 
chant of considerable local reputation. Lawrence says 
that she was Fielding’s cousin. This may be 80; but 
the statement is unsupported by any authority. It is 
certain, however, that her father was dead, and that she 
was living “in maiden meditation” at Lyme with one of 
her guardians, Mr. Andrew Tucker. In his chance visits 
to that place, young Fielding appears to have become 
desperately enamoured of her, and to have sadly flut- 
tered the Dorset dovecotes by his pertinacious and un- 
desirable attentions, At one time he seems to have 
actually meditated the abduction of his “flame,” for an 
entry in the town archives, discovered by Mr. George 
Roberts, sometime Mayor of Lyme, who tells the story, 
declares that Andrew Tucker, Esq., went in fear of his 
life “owing to the behaviour of Henry Fielding and his 
attendant, or man.” Such a state of things (especially 
when guardians have sons of their own) is clearly not 
to be endured ; and Miss Andrew was prudently trans- 
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ferred to the care of another guardian, Mr. Rhodes of 
Modbury, in South Devon, to whose son, a young gen- 
tleman of Oxford, she wes promptly married. Burke 
(Landed Gentry, 1858) dates the marriage in 1726, a date 
which is practically confirmed by the baptism of a child 
at Modbury in April of the following year. Burke 
further describes the husband as Mr, Ambrose Rhodes 
of Buckland House, Buckland-Tout-Saints. His son, Mr. 
Rhodes of Bellair, near Exeter, was gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to George IIL ; and one of his descend- 
ants possessed a picture which passed for the portrait of 
Sophia Western. The tradition of the Tucker family 
pointed to Miss Andrew as the original of Fielding’s 
heroine ; but though such a supposition is intelligible, it 
is untenable, since he says distinctly (Book XIII. chap. i 
of Tom Jones) that his model was his first wife, whose 
likeness he moreover draws very specifically in another 
place, by declaring that she resembled Margaret Cecil, 
Lady Ranelagh, and, more nearly, “the famous Dutchess 
of Mazarine.”1 

‘With this early escapade is perhaps to be connected 
what seems to have been one of Fielding’s earliest literary 
efforta, This is a modernisation in burlesque octosyllabic 
verse of part of Juvenal’s sixth satire, In the “Preface” 
to the later published Miscellanies, it is said to have been 
“originally sketched out before he was Twenty,” and to 
have constituted “all the Revenge taken by an injured 
Lover,” But it must have been largely revised subsequent 
to that date, for it contains references to Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Woffington, Cibber the younger, and even to Richardson's 
Pamela, bas no special merit, although some of the 

1 See Appendix No. 1.: Fielding and Serah Andrew, 
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couplets have the true Swiftianturn. If Murphy's etate- 
ment be correct, that the author “went from Eton to 
Leyden,” it must have been planned af the latter place, 
where, he tells us in the preface to Don. Quiaote in Eng- 
land, he also began that comedy. Notwithstanding these 
literary distractions, he is nevertheless reported to have 
studied the civilians “with a remarkable application for 
about two years” At the expiration of this time, remit- 
tances from home failing, he was obliged to forego the 
lectures of the “learned Vitriarius” (then Professor of 
Civil Law at Leydon University), and return to London, 
which he did at the beginning of 1728 or the end of 
1737. 

The fact was that his father, never a rich man, 
had married again. His second wife was a widow 
named Eleanor Rasa; and by this time he was fast ac- 
quiring a second family. Under the pressure of his 
growing cares, he found himself, however willing, aa 
unable to maintain his eldest aon in London as he had 
previously been to discharge his expenses at Leyden. 
Nominally, he made him an allowance of two hundred 
a year; but this, as Fielding himself explained, “any 
body might pay that would.” The consequence was, that 
not long after the arrival of tho latter in the Metropolis 
he had given up all idea of pursuing the law, to which 
his mother’s legal connections had perhaps first attracted 
him, and had determined to adopt the more seductive 
occupation of living by his wits. At this date he was 
in the prime of youth. From the portrait by Hogarth 
representing him st a time when he waa broken in health 
and had lost his teeth, it is difficult to reconstruct his 
likeness at twenty. But we may fairly aseume the “high- 
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arched Roman nose” with which his enemies reproached 
him, the dark eyes, the prominent chin, and the humorous 
expression ; and it is clear that he must have been tall 
and vigorous, for he was over six feet when he died, and 
had been remarkably strong and active. Add to this 
that he inherited a splendid constitution, with an un- 
limited capacity for enjoyment, and we have a fair idea 
of Henry Fielding at that’ moment of his career, when 
with passions “tremblingly alive all o’er”—2ss Murphy 
saye—he stood, 
“This way and that dividing the swift mind,” 


between the professions of hackney-writer and hackney- 
coachman. His nataral bias was towards literature, and 
his opportunities, if not his inclinations, directed him to 
dramatic writing. 

It is not necessary to attempt any detailed account, 
of the state of the stage at this epoch. Nevertheless, if 
only to avoid confusion in the future, it will be well to 
enumerate the several London theatres in 1728, the 
more especially as the list is by no means lengthy. 
First. and foremost there was the old Opera House in 
the Haymarket, built by Vanbrugh, as far back as 1705, 
upon the site now occupied by Her Majesty's Theatre. 
This was the home of that popular Italian song which so 
excited the anger of thorough-going Britons ; and here, 
at the beginning of 1728, they were performing Handel’s 
opera of Stroe, and delighting the cognoscenti by Dite che 
J, the echo-air in the same composer's Tolomeo, Oppo- 
site the Opera House, and, in position, only “a few feet 
distant” from the existing Haymarket Theatre, waa the 
New, or Little Theatre in the Haymarket, which, from 
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the fact that it had been opened eight years before by 
“the French Comedians,” was also sometimes atyled 
the French House, Next comes the no-longer-existent 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which Christopher Rich 
had rebuilt in 1714, and which his son John had made 
notorious for pantomimes. Here the Beggar's Opera, 
precursor of a long line of similar productions, had just 
been successfully produced. ‘Finally, most ancient of 
them all, there was the TheatreRoyal in Drury Lane, 
otherwise the King’s Play House, or Old House. The 
virtual patentees at this time were the actors Colley 
Cibber, Robert Wilks, and Barton Booth. The two for- 
mer were just playing the Provok’d Husband, in which the 
famous Mrs. Oldfield (Pope's “Narcisea”) had created 
a furore by her assumption of Lady Townley. These, in 
February 1728, were the four principal London theatres, 
Goodman's Fields, where Garrick made his début, was not 
opened until the following year, and Covent Garden 
belongs to a still later date. 

Fielding’s first dramatic essay—or, to speak more 
precisely, the first of his dramatic essays that was pro- 
duced upon the stage—was a five-act comedy entitled 
Love tn Several Masques. It was played at Drury Lane 
in February 1728, aucceeding the Prowk’d Husband, In 
his “Preface” the young author refers to the disadvan- 
tage under which he laboured in following close upon 
that comedy, and also in being “cotemporary with an 
Entertainment which engrosses the whole Talk and 
Admiration of the Town,”—ie the Beggar's Opera. He 
also acknowledges the kindness of Wilks and Cibber 
“previous to its Representation,” and the fact that he 
had thus acquired their suffrages makes it doubtfal 
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whether hia stay at Leyden was not really briefer than 
is generally supposed, or that he left. Eton much earlier. 
Tn either case he must heve been in London some montha 
before Love in Several Masques appeared, for a first play 
hy an untried youth of twenty, however promising, is 
not easily brought upon the boards in any era ; and from 
his own utterances in Pasguin, ten years later, it is clear 
that it was no easier then ‘than now. The sentiments 
of the Fustian of that piece in the following protest 
probably give an accurate picture of the average dramatic 
experiences of Henry Fielding :— 


“These little things, Mr. Sneerwell, will sometimes hap- 
pen. Indeed a Post undergoes a great deal before he comes 
to his Third Night ; first with the Muses, who are humorous 
Ladies, and must be attended ; for if they take it into their 
Head at any time to go abroad and leave you, you will pump 
your Brain in vain: Then, Sir, with the Master of a Play- 
Rouse to get it acted, whom you generally follow a quarter of 
Year before you know whether he will receive it or no; and then 
perhaps he tells yon it won't do, and returns it you again, 
reserving the Subject, and perhaps the Name, which he 
brings out in his next Pantomime; but if he should receive 
the Play, then you must attend again to get it writ out into 
Parts, and Rehears'd. Well, Sir, at Jast the Rehearsals begin ; 
then, Six, begins another Scene of Trouble with the Actory, 
some of whom dont like their Parts, and all are continually 
plaguing you with Alterations: At length, after having waded 
thro’ all these Difficulties, his [the f] Play appears on the Stage, 
where one Man Hisses out of Resentment to the Author; a 
Second out of Dislike to the House ; a Third out of Dislike to 
the Actor ; Fourth out of Dislike to the Play ; a Fifth for 
the Joke sake; a Sixth to keep all the rest in Company, 
Enemies abuse him, Friends give him up, the Play is damn’d, 
and the Author goes to the Devil, s0 ends the Farce.” 


To which Sneerwell replies, with much promptitude : 
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“The Tragedy rather, I think, Mr. Fustian.” But what- 
ever may have been its preliminary difficulties, Fielding’s 
first play was not exposed to so untoward a fate, It was 
well recived. As might be expected in a beginner, and 
as indeed the references in the Preface to Wycherley 
and Congreve would lead us to expect, it was an obvious 
attempt in the manner of those then all-popular writers. 
The dialogue is ready and witty. But the characters have 
that obvious defect which Lord Beaconsfield recognised 
when he spoke in later life of his own earliest efforts, 
“Books written by boys,” he says, “which pretend to 
give a picture of manners and to deal in knowledge of 
human nature must necessarily be founded on affectation.” 
To this rule the personages of Love in Several Masques aro 
no exception, They are drawn rather from the stage 
than from life, and there is little constructive skill in 
the plot. A certain booby squire, Sir Positive Trap, 
seems like a first indication of some of the later successes 
in the novels; but the rest of the dramatis persone are 
puppets, The success of the piece was probably owing 
to the acting of Mra Oldfield, who took the part of 
Lady Matchless, character closely related to the Lady 
Townleys and Lady Betty Modishes, in which she won 
her triumphs. She seems, indeed, to bave been un- 
usually interested in this comedy, for she consented to 
play in it notwithstanding a “slight Indisposition” con- 
tracted “by her violent Fatigue in the Part of Lady 
Townly,” and she assisted the anthor with her correc- 
tions and advice perhaps with her influence as an 
actress. Fielding’s distinguished kinswoman Lady Mary 
‘Wortley Montagu also read the MS. Looking to certain 
ecenes in it, the protestation in the Prologue— 
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“ Nought shall offend the Fair Ones Ears to-day, 
Which they might blush to hear, or blush to say” — 

haa an air of insincerity, although, contrasted with some 
of the writer’s later productions, Love in Several Masques 
is comparatively pure. But he might honestly think 
that the work which had received the imprimatur of a 
atage-queen and a lady of quality should fairly be re- 
garded as morally blameless, and it is not necessary to 
bring any bulk of evidence to prove that the morality of 
1728 differed from the morality of to-day. 

‘To the last-mentioned year is ascribed 8 poem entitled 
the “‘ Masquerade. Inscribed to C-t H—d—g—r, By 
Lemuel Gulliver, Poet Laureate to the King of Lilliput.” 
In this Fielding made his satirical contribution to the 
attacks on those impure gatherings organised by the 
notorious Heidegger, which Hogarth had not long before 
atigmatised pictorially in the plate known to collectors as 
the “large Masquerade Ticket.” As verse this performance 
is worthless, and it is not very forcibly on the side of good 
tmanners; but the ironic dedication has a certain touch 
of Fielding’s later fashion, Two other postical pieces, 
afterwards inclnded in the Miscellanies of 1743, also bear 
the date of 1728. One is A Description of U-n G— 
(alias New Hog's Norton) in Com. Hants, which Mr. 
Keightley has identified with Upton Grey, near Odiham, 
in Hampshire, It is a burlesque description of » tumble- 
down country-house in which the writer was staying, 
and is addressed to Rosalinda The other is entitled 
To Euthalia, from which it must be concluded that, in 
1728, Sarah Andrew had found more than one successor. 
But in spite of some biographers, and of the apparent 
encouragement given to his firet comedy, Fielding does 
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not seem to have followed up dramatic authorship with 
equal vigour, or at all events with equal success. His real 
connection with the stage does not begin until January 
1730, when Temple Beau was produced by Giffard 
the actor at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, which had 
thon just been opened by Thomas Odell; and it may be 
presumed that his incentive was rather want of funda 
than desire of fame, The Temple Beau certainly shows 
an advance upon its predecessor ; but it is an advance in 
the same direction, imitation of Congreve ; and although 
Geneste ranks it among the best of Fielding’s plays, it 
is doubtful whether modern criticiam would sustain his 
verdict. It ran for a short time, and was then with- 
drawn. The Prologue was the work of James Ralph, 
afterwards Fielding’s colleague in the Champion, and it 
thus refers to the prevailing taste, The Beggar's Opera 
had killed Italian song, but now a new danger had 
arisen,— 
“ Humour and Wit, in each politer Age, 

Triumphant, rear'd the Trophies of the Stage : 

But only Farce, and Shew, will now go down, 

‘And Harlequin's the Darling of the Town.” 

As if to confirm his friend’s opinion, Fielding’s next 
piece combined the popular ingredients above referred 
to, In March following he produced at the Haymarket, 
under the pseudonym of Socriblerus Secundus, The 
Author's Farce, with » “Puppet Show” called The 
Pleasures of the Town. In the Puppet Show, Henley, 
the Clare-Market Orator, and Samuel Johnson, the 
quack author of the popular Hurlothrumbo, were smartly 
sstirised, as aleo was the fashionable craze for Opera and 
Pantomime, But the most enduring part of this odd 
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medley ia the farce which occupies the two first acta, 
and under thin disguises no doubt depicts much which 
was within the writer's experience. At all events, 
Luckless, the author in the play, has more than one of 
the characteristics which distinguish the traditional por- 
trait of Fielding himself in his early years. He wears a 
laced coat, is in love, writes plays, and cannot pay his 
landlady, who declares, witli some show of justice, that 
she “would no more depend on a Benefit-Night of an 
un-acted Play, than she wou’d on a Benefit-Ticket in an 
un-drawn Lottery.” “Her Floor (she laments) is all spoil’d 
with Ink—her Windows with Verses, and her Door has 
been almost beat down with Duns.” But tho most 
humorous acenes in the play—scones really admirable in 
their ironic delineation of the seamy side of authorship 
in 1730—are those in which Mr. Bookweight, the pub- 
lisher—the Curll or Osborne of the period—is shown 
surrounded by the obedient hacks, who feed at his table 
on “good Milk-porridge, very often twice a Day,” and 
manufacture the murders, ghost-stories, political pam- 
phleta, and translations from Virgil (out of Dryden) 
with which he supplies his customers. Here is one of 
them as good as any :— 


 Bookwoeight, So, Mz, Index, what News with you? 

Index, 1 have brought my Bill, Sir, 

Book, What's here !—for fitting the Motto of Rieum teneatis 
Amici to a dozen Pamphlets at Sixpence per each, Six 
Shilings— For Owais viacit Amor, & ave exlamns Amor, 

For Dificile est Satyrom non scribere, Sixpenc 
Hnm! hum! hum! Sum total, for Thirty-six Latin Se Botta, 
Eighteen Shillings; ditto English, One Shilling and Nine- 
pence; ditto Gres, Four, Four Shillings. hase Grek 
Motto's are excessively dear, 
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Ind. If you have them cheaper at either of the Univer. 
sitie, I will give yon mine for 

‘Book. You chall bave your Money immediately, and pray 
remember that J must have two Latin Seditious Motto’s 
and one Greek Moral Motto for Pamphlets by tomorrow 


Ind. Sir, I shail provide them. Be pleas’d to look on 
that, Bir, and print me Five hundred Proposals, and as many 
Receipta, 

Book. Proposals for printing by Subscription a new Trans- 
lation of Cicero, Of the Nature of the Gods and his Tusculan 
Questions, by Jeremy Index, Bsq. ; I am sorry you have un- 
dertaken this, for it prevents a Design of mine. 

Ind, Indeed, Sir, it does not, for you pee all of the Book 
that I ever intend to publish. It is only a handsome Way 
of asking one’s Friends for a Guinea, 

Book, Then you have not translated a Word of it, perhaps. 

Ind. Not a single Syllable. 

Book. Well, you shall have your Proposals forthwith ; 
but I desire you wou'd be a little more reasonable in your 
Billa for the future, or I shall deal with you no longer; for 
T have a certain Fellow of a College, who offers to farnish me 
with Beomdshand Moths ont of the Apstator for Two-penee 

Ind, Sir, I only desire to live by my Goods, and I hope 
you will be pleafd to allow some difference between 
neat fresh Piece, piping hot out of the Classicks, and old 
thread-bare worn-out Stuff that has past thro’ ev'ry Pedant’s 
Month... .” 


‘The latter partof thisamusing dialogue, referring toMr. 
Index’s translation from Cicero, was added in an amended 
version of the Author's Farce, which appeared some years 
later, and in which Fielding depicts the portrait of an- 
other all-powerful personage in the literary life,—the 
actor-manager, This, however, will be more conveniently 
treated under its proper date, and it is only necessary 
to say here that the slight sketches of Marplay and 
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Sparkish given in the first edition, wore presumably in- 
tended for Cibber and Wilks, with whom, notwithstand- 
ing the “civil and kind Behaviour” for which he had 
thanked them in the “Preface” to Love in Several Masques, 
the young dramatist was now, it seems, at war. In the 
introduction to the Miscellanies, he refers to “a slight 
Pique” with Wilks; and it is not impossible that the 
key to the differenca may be found in the following 
passage — 

“ Sparkish, What doat think of the Play ? 

Marplay. Ut may be very good one, for ought I know ; 
but I know the Author has no Interest. 

Spark, Give me Interest, and rat the Play. 

Mar. Rather rat the Play which has no Interest. Interest 
aways as much in the Theatre as at Court—aAnd you know 
it is not always the Companion of Merit in either.” 


The handsome student from Leyden—the potential 
Congreve who wrote Love in Several Masques, and bad 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagn for patroness, might fairly 
‘be supposed to have expectations which warranted the 
civilities of Mossrs, Wilks and Cibber; but the “Luck- 
less” of two years later had probably convinced them 
that his dramatic performances did not involve their sine 
qua non of success. Under these circumstances nothing 
perhaps could be more natural than that they should play 
their parta in his little satire. 

‘We have dwelt at length upon the Author's 
Farce, because it ia the first of Fielding’s plays in which, 
leaving the “ wit-traps” of Wycherley and Congreve, he 
deals with the direct censure of contemporary folly, and 
because, spart from transistion and adaptation, it is in 
this field that his most brilliant theatrical successes were 
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won. For the next few years he continued to produce 
comedies and farces with great rapidity, both under his 
own name, and under the peeudonym of Scriblerus Se- 
cundus, Most of these chow manifest signs of haste, and 
some are recklesaly immodest, We shall confine our- 
selves to one or two of the best, and do little more than 
enumerate the othera. Of these latter, the CoffeeHouss 
Politician ; or, The Justica caught in his own Trap, 1780, 
sucooeded the Author's Farce, The leading idea, that of 
a tradesman who neglects his shop for “ foreign affairs,” 
appears to be derived from Addison’s excellent character- 
aketch in the Taéler of the “ Political Upholstarer.” This 
is the more likely, in that Arne the musician, whose 
father is generally supposed to have been Addison’s 
original, was Fielding’s contemporary at Eton. Justice 
Squeezum, another character contained in this play, is 
a kind of first draft of the later Justice Thrasher in 
Amelia, The representation of the trading justice on 
the stage, however, was by no means new, since Justice 
Quorum in Coffey’s Beggar's Wedding (with whom, as will 
appear presently, Fielding’s name has been erroneously 
associated) exhibits similar characteristics. Omitting for 
the moment the burlesque of Tom Thumb, the Coffee- House 
Politician was followed by the Leifer Writers ; or, 4 new 
Way to Keep « Wife at Home, 1731, » brisk little farca, with 
one vigorously drawn character, that of Jack Commons, 
young university rake; the Grub-Street Opera, 1731; the 
farve of the Lottery, 1731, in which the famous Mrs, Clive, 
then Miss Raftor, appeared ; the Modern Husband, 1732 ; 
the Covent Garden Tragedy, 1732, » broad and rather 
Tiotous burlesque of Ambrose Philips’ Distrest Mother; 
and the Debauchees ; or, The Jesuit Caught, 1732—which 
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was based upon the then debated story of Father Girard 
and Catherine Cadiare. 

Neither of the two last-named pieces is worthy of 
the author, and their strongest condemnation in our day 
is that they were condemned in their own for their un- 
bridled license, the Grub Stred Journal going so far as to 
eay that they had “met with the universal detestation 
of the Town.” The Modern Husband, which turns on 
that most loathsome of all commercial pursuite, the traffic 
of a husband in his wife’s dishonour, appears, oddly 
enough, to have been regarded by its author with espe- 
cial complacency. Its prologue lays stress upon the 
moral purpose ; it was dedioated to Sir Robert Walpole; 
and from a couple of letters printed in Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu’s Correspondence, it is clear that it had been 
submitted to her perusal. It had, however, no great 
success upon the stage, and the chief thing worth re- 
membering about it is that it afforded his last character 
to Wilks, who played the part of Bellamant. That 
“slight Pique,” of which mention has been made, was 
no doubt by this time a thing of the past. 

But if most of the works in the foregoing list can 
hardly be regarded as creditable to Fielding’s artistic or 
moral sense, one of them at least deserves to be excepted, 
and that is the burlesque of Zom Thumb, This was first 
brought out in 1730 at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, where it met with a favourable reception. In 
the following year it was enlarged to three acta (in the 
firgt version there had been but two), and reproduced at 
the same theatre as the Tragedy of Tragedies; or, The 
Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, “with the Anno- 
tations of HL Seriblerus Secundus” It is certainly one 
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of the best burlesques ever written. As Baker observes 
in his Biographia Dramatica, it may fairly be ranked as 
a sequel to Buckingham’s Rehearsal, since it includes the 
absurdities of nearly all the writers of tragedies from 
the period when that piece stops to 1730. Among the 
authors satirised are Nat. Lee, Thomson (whose famous 


“0 Sophonisba, Sophonisba, 0!” 
is parodied by 
© Huncamunca, Huncamunea, 0 1”, 


Benks’s Earl of Essex, a favourite play at Bartholomew 
Fair, the Busiris of Young, and the Aurengzebe of Dry- 
den, ete. The annotations, which abound in transparent 
references to Dr. Blentlé]y, Mr. T{heobul}d, Mr. D[enni]s, 
are excellent imitations of contemporary pedantry. One 
oxample, elicited in Act 1 by a reference to “giants,” 
must stand for many :— 


“That learned Historian Mr, S—n in the third Num- 
ber of his Criticism on our Author, takes great Pains to 
explode this Passage. It is, says he, difficult to guess what 
Giants are here meant, unless the Giant Despair in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or the giant Greatness in the Royal Villain ; 
for I have heard of no other sort of Giants in the Reign 
of King Arthur. Petrus Burmanus makes three Tom Thumbs, 
‘one whereof he supposes to have been the same Person whom 
the Greeks called Hercules, and that by these Giants are to be 
understood the Centaurs slain by that Heroe. Another Tom 
Thumb he contends to have been no other than the Hermes 
Trismogistus of the Antienta. The third Tom Thumb he places 
under the Reign of King Arthur ; to which third Tom Thumb, 
says he, the Actions of the other two were attributed. Now, 
tho’ I know that this Opinion is supported by an Assertion 
of Justus Lipsius, Thomam ium Thumbum non alivm quam 
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Hereulem fuisse satis constat ; yet shall I venture to oppose 
one Line of Mr, Midwinter, against them all, 
Jn Arthuré Court Tom Thumb did Hive, 

“But then, says Dr. B——y, if we place Tom Thumb 
in the Court af King Arthur, it will be proper to place that 
Court out of Britain, where no Giants were ever heard of. 
Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, is of another Opinion, where 
deseribing Albion, he says, 

Far within, a salvage Nation dwelt 
Of hideons Giants. 
And in the same canto: 
Then Elfar, with two Brethren Giants had 
The one of which had two Heads,— 
The other three, 
Risum teneatia, Amici.” 


Of the play itself it is difficult to give an idea by 
extract, a8 nearly every line travesties some tragic pass- 
age once familiar to play-goers, and now utterly for- 
gotten. But the following lines from one of the speeches 
of Lord Grizzle—a part admirably acted by Liston in 
later years'—are a fair specimen of ita ludicrons use (or 
rather abuse) of simile:— 


“ Yet think not long, I will my Rival bear, 
Or unreveng’d the slighted Willow wear ; 
The gloomy, brooding Tempest now confin’d, 
Within the hollow Caverns of my Mind, 
In dreadful Whitl, shall row along the Coasts, 
Shall thin the Land of all the Men it boasts, 
And cram up ev'ry Chink of Hell with Ghosts. 
So have I seen, in some dark Winter's Day, 
‘A sudien Storm rush down the Sky's High Way, 
Sweep thro’ the Streets with terrible ding-dong, 
Gush thro’ the Spouts, and wash whole Crowds along. 


+ } Compare Haslitt, On the Comis Writers of the Last Century. 
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‘The crowded Shops, the thronging Vermin skreen, 
‘Together eram the Dirty and the Clean, 
‘And not one Shoe-Boy in the Street is seen.” 

In the modern version of Kane O'Hara, to which 
songs were added, the Tragedy of Tragedies still keeps, or 
kept the stage. But its crowning glory is its traditional 
connection with Swift, who told Mra, Pilkington that he 
“had not langh’d above twice” in his life, once at the 
tricks of @ merry-andrew, and again when (in Fielding’s 
burlesque) Tom Thumb killed the ghost. This is an 
incident of the earlier versions, omitted in deference to 
the critics, for which the reader will seek vainly in the 
play as now printed ; and he will, moreover, discover that 
Mrs. Pilkington’s memory served her imperfectly, since 
it is not Tom Thumb who kills the ghost, but the ghost 
of Tom Thumb which is killed by his jealous rival, 
Lord Grizzle. A trifling inaccuracy of this sort, how- 
ever, is rather in favour of the truth of the story than 
against it, for a pure fiction would in all probability have 
been more precise. Another point of interest in connec- 
tion with this burlesque is the frontiapiece which Hogarth 
supplied to the edition of 1731. It has no special value 
aa a design, but it constitutes the earliest reference to 
that friendship with the painter, of which so many traces 
are to be found in Fielding’s works, 

Hitherto Fielding had succeeded best in burlesque. 
But, in 1732, the same year in which he produced the 
Modern Hushand, the Debauchees, and the Covent Garden 
Tragedy, he made an adaptation of Moliére's Médecin 
malgré lui, which had already been imitated in English 
by Mrs. Centlivre and others. This little piece, to which 
he gave the title of the Mock-Doctor ; or, The Dumb Lady 
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curd, was well received. The French original was ren- 
dered with tolerable closeness; but here and there 
Fielding has introduced little touches of his own, aa, 
for inatanca, where Gregory (Sganarelle) tells his wife 
Doreas (Martine), whom he has just been beating, that 
as they are but one, whenever he beats her he beats half 
of himself. To this she replies by requesting that for 
the fature he will beat the other half. An entire scene 
(the thirteenth) waa also added at the desire of Misa 
Raftor, who played Dorcas, and thought her part too 
short. ‘This is apparently intended as a burlesque of 
the notorious quack Misaubin, to whom the Mock-Doctor 
waa ironically dedicated. He was the proprietor of a 
famous pill, and was introduced by Hogarth into the 
Horlot’s Progress. Gregory was played by Theophilus 
Cibber, and the preface contains a complimentary refor- 
ence to his acting, and the expected retirement of his 
father from the stage, Neither Genest nor Lawrence 
gives the date when the piece was first produced, but if 
the “April” on the dubious author's benefit ticket attri- 
buted to Hogarth be correct, it must have been in the 
first months of 1732. 

The cordial reception of the Mock-Doctor seems to have 
encouraged Fielding to make further levies upon Moliére, 
and he speaks of his hope to do so in the “Preface.” Aa 
a matter of fact, he produced a version of L'Avare at 
Drury Lane in the following year, which entirely out- 
shone the older versions of Shadwell and Ozell, and 
gained from Voltaire the praise of having added to the 
original “guelgues beautts de dialogue particulidres & sf 
(Bielding’s) nation.” Lovegold, ita leading rél, became 
astock part, It was well played by its first actor Griffin, 
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and was a favourite exercise with Macklin, Shuter, and 
(in our own days) Phelps. 

In February 1733, when the Miser was first acted, 
Fielding was five and twenty. His means at this time 
were, in all probability, exceedingly uncertain. The 
small proportion of money due to him at his mother’s 
death hed doubtless been long since exhausted, and he 
taust have been almost wholly dependent upon the pre- 
carious profits of his pen. That he was assisted by rich 
and noble friends to any material extent appears, in 
spite of Murphy, to be unlikely. At all events, an occa- 
sional dedication to the Duke of Richmond or the Earl 
of Chesterfield cannot be regarded as proof positive. 
Lyttelton, who certainly befriended him in later life, was 
for a great part of this period absent on the Grand Tour, 
and Ralph Allen had not yet come forward, In default 
of the always deferred allowance, his father’s house at 
Salisbury (1) was no doubt open to him; and it is plain, 
from indications in his minor poems, that he occasionally 
escaped into the country. But in London he lived 
for the most part, and probably not very worshipfully. 
‘What, even now, would be the life of a young man of 
Fielding’s age, fond of pleasure, careless of the future, 
very liberally equipped with high spirits, and straightway 
exposed to the perilous seductions of the stage? Field- 
ing had the defecta of his qualities, and was no better 
than the rest of those about him. He was manly, and 
frank, and generous; but these characteristics could 
searcely protect him from the terrors of the tip-staff, 
and the sequels of “t’other bottle.” Indeed, he very 
honestly and unfeignedly confesses to the lapses of his 
youth in the Journey from this World to the Nez, adding 
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that he pretended “to very little Virtue more than gene- 
ral Philanthropy and private Friendship.” It is there- 
fore but reasonable to infer that his daily life must have 
been more than usually characterised by the vicissitudes 
of the eighteenth-century prodigal, —alternations from 
the “Bose” to a Clare-Market ordinary, from gold-lace 
to fustian, from champagne to “ British Burgundy.” In 
a rhymed petition to Walpole, dated 1730, he makes 
pleasant: mirth of what no doubt was sometimes sober 
truth—his debts, his duns, and his dinnerless condition 
He (the verses tell us) 


“*—— from hia Garret can look down 
On the whole Street of Arlington.” * 


“The Family that dines the latest 
Is in our Street esteem’d the greatest ; 
But latest Hours must surely fall 
Before him who ne’er dines at all ;” 


‘This too doth in my Favour speak, 
Your Levée is but twice a Week ; 
From mine I can exclude but one Day, 
My Door ia quiet on a Sunday.” 
‘When he can admit a0 much even jestingly of himeelf, it 
is but legitimate to presume that there is no great ex- 
aggeration in the portrait of him in 1735, by the anony- 
mous satirist of Seasonable Reproof -—~ 
“« Fg, who yesterday appear’d zo rough, 
Clad in coarse Prize, and plaister’d down with Snuf, 
See how his Instant gaudy Trappings shine ; 
‘What Playhouse Bard was ever seen so fine t 
Bat this, not from his Humour flows, you'll say, 


1 Wheie Sir Robert lived. 
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But mere Necessity ;—for last Night lay 
In Pawn, the Veleet which he wears to Day.” 

His work bears traces of the inequalities and irregu- 
larities of hia mode of living. Although in certain cases 
(eg. the revised edition of Tom Thumb) the artist and 
acholar seems to have spasmodically asserted himself, 
the majority of his plays were hasty and ill-considered 
performances, most of which (as Lady Mary said) ho 
would have thrown into the fire “if meat conld have been 
got without money, and money without scribbling.” 
“When he had contracted to bring on a play, or a farce,” 
says Murphy, “it is well known, by many of his friends 
now living, that he would go home rather late from a 
tavern, and would, the next morning, deliver a scene to the 
players, written upon the papers which had wrapped the 
tobacco, in which he so much delighted.” It is not easy 
to conceive, unless Fielding’s capacities as 4 smoker were 
unusual, that any large contribution to dramatic litera- 
ture could have been made upon the wrappings of 
Virginia or Freeman’s Best; but that his reputation 
for careless production was established among his con- 
temporaries is manifest from the following passage in 
& burlesque Author's Will published in the Universal 
Spectator of Oldys :— 

“ Tem, I give and bequeath to my very mogligent Friend 
Henry Drama, eq,, all my Ixpusrey. And whereas the 
‘World may think this an unnecessary Legacy, forasmuch as 
the said Henry Drama, Haq, brings on the Stage four Pieces 
every Season ; yet as such Pieces are always wrote with un- 
common Rapidity, and during such fatal Intervals only as 
the Stocks have been on the Fal, this Legacy will be af use 
to him to revise and correct his Works. Furthermore, for 
fear the said Henry Drama should mske an ill Use of the 
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‘Will the said Legacy should be paid him by equal Portions, 
and as his Necessities may require.” 

‘There can be little doubt that the above quotation, 
which is reprinted in the Gentleman's for July 1734, and 
seems to have hitherto escaped inquiry, refers to none 
other than the “ very negligent” Author of the Modern 
Husband and the Old Debauchees—in other words, to 
Honry Fielding. 


CHAPTER IL 
MORE PLAYS—MARRIAGE—THE LICENSING ACT. 


‘THE very subordinate part in the Miser of “Farnish, an 
Upholsterer,” was taken by a third-rate actor, whose 
surname has been productive of no little misconception 
among Henry Fielding’s biographers. This was Timothy 
Fielding, sometime member of the Haymarket and 
Drary Lane companies, and proprietor, for several suc- 
cessive years, of a booth at Bartholomew, Southwark, and 
other fairs. In the absence of any Christian name, Mr, 
Lawrence seems to have rather rashly concluded that 
the Fielding mentioned by Genest as having a booth at 
Bartholomew Fair in 1733 with Hippisley (the original 
Peachum of the Beggar’s Opera), was Fielding the 
dramatist; and the mistake thus originated at once 
began that prosperous course which usually awaits any 
slip of the kind. It misled one notoriously careful 
inquirer, who, in his interesting chronicles of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, minutely investigated the actor's history, giving 
precise details of his doings at “Bartlemy” from 1728 
to 1736 ; but, although the theory involved obvious in- 
consistencies, apparently without any suspicion that the 
proprietor of the booth which stood, season after season, 
in the yard of the George Inn at Smithfield, was an 
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entirely differant person from his greater namesake. 
The late Dr, Rimbault carried the story farther still, 
and attempted to show, in Notes and Queries for May 
1859, that Henry Fielding had a booth at Tottenham 
Court in 1738, “(subsequent to his admission into the 
Middle Temple ;” and he also promised to supply addi- 
tional particulars to the effect that even 1738 was not 
the “last year of Fielding’s career as a booth-proprietor.” 
At this stage (probably for good reasons) inquiry seems 
to have slumbered, although, with the fatal vitality of 
error, tho statement continued (and still continues) to 
be repeated in various quarters. In 1875, however, Mr. 
Frederick Latreille published a short article in Notes and 
Queries, proving conclusively, by extracts from contempo- 
rary newspapers and other sources, that the Timothy 
Fielding above referred to was the real Fielding of the 
fairs; that he became Jandlord of the Buffalo Tavern 
“at the corner of Bloomsbury Square” in 1733; and 
that he died in Angust 1738, his christian name, so 
often suppressed, being duly recorded in the register of 
the neighbouring church of St. George's, where he was 
buried. The admirers of our great novelist owe Mr. 
Latreille a debt of gratitude for this opportune dis- 
covery. It is true that a certain element of Bohemian 
Picturesqueness is lost to Henry Fielding’s life, already 
not very rich in recorded incident ; and it would certainly 
have been curious if he, who ended his days in trying to 
dignify the judicial office, should have begun life by acting 
the part of a “trading justice,” namely that of Quorum 
in Coffey’s Beggar's Wedding, which ‘Timothy Fielding 
had played at Drury Lane. But, on the whole, it is 
satisfactory to know that his early experiences did not, 
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of necessity, include those of s strolling player. Some 
obscure and temporary connection with Bartholamew 
Fair he may have had, as Smollett, in the scurrilous 
pamphlet issued in 1742, makes him say that he blew a 
trumpet there in quality of herald to a collection of wild 
beasts; but this is probably no more than an earlier 
and uglier form of the apparition laid by Mr. Latreille. 
The only positive evidence of any connection between 
Henry Fielding and the Smithfield carnival is, that 
Theophilus Cibber’s company played the Miser at their 
booth in August 1733. 

‘With the exception of the Miser and an afterpiece, 
never printed, entitled Deborah ; or, A Wife for you all, 
which was acted for Miss Raftor’s benefit in April 1733, 
nothing important was brought upon the stage by 
Fielding until January of the following year, when he 
produced the Intriguing Chambermatd, and a revised 
version of the Author’s Farce. By a succession of changes, 
which it is impossible here to describe in detail, consider- 
able alterations had taken place in the management of 
Drory Lane. In the first place, Wilks was dead, and 
his share in the Patent was represented by his widow. 
Booth also was dead, and Mra Booth had sold her 
share to Giffard of Goodman’s Fields, while the elder 
Cibber had retired. At the beginning of the season of 
1733-34 the leading patentee was an amateur called 
Highmore, who had purchased Cibber’s share. He had 
also purchased part of Booth’s share before his death in 
May 1733. The only other shareholder of importance 
was Mra Wilks Shortly after the opening of tho 
theatre in September, the greater part of the Drury 
Lane Company, led by the younger Cibber, revolted 
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from Highmore and Mrs. Wilks, and set up for them- 
selves, Matters were farther complicated by the fact 
that John Rich had not long opened a new theatre in 
Covent Garden, which constituted a fresh attraction ; 
and that what Fielding called the “wanton affected 
Fondness for foreign Musick,” was making the Italian 
opera a dangerous rival—the more so as it was patronised 
by the nobility. Without actors, the patentees were in 
serious case. Miss Raftor, who about this time became 
Mra. Clive, appears, however, to have remained faithful 
to them, as also did Henry Fielding. The lively little 
comedy of the Inériguing Chambermaid was adapted from 
Regnard especially for her; and in its published form 
was preceded by an epistle in which the dramatist dwells 
upon the “Factions and Divisions among the Players,” 
and compliments her upon her compassionate adherence 
to Mr. Highmore and Mrs. Wilks in their time of need. 
The epistle is also valuable for its warm and generous 
testimony to the private character of this accomplished 
actress, whose part in real life, says Fielding, was that of 
“the best Wife, the best Daughter, the best Sister, and 
the best Friend.” The words are more than mere com- 
pliment; they appear to have been true. Madcap and 
humourist as she was, no breath of slander seems ever 
to have tarnished the reputation of Kitty Clive, whom 
Johnson—a fine judge, when his prejudices were not 
actively aroused—ealled in addition “the best player 
that he ever saw.” 

The Intriguing Chambermaid was produced on the 15th 
of January 1734. Lettice, from whom the piece was 
named, was well personated by Mrs. Clive, and Colonel 
Blaff by Macklin, the only actor of any promise that 
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Highmore had been able to secure, With the new 
comedy the Author's Farce was revived. It would be 
unnecessary to refer to this again, but for the addi- 
tions that were made to it, These consisted chiefly in 
the substitution of Marplay Junior for Sparkish, the 
actor-mapager of the first version. The death of Wilks 
may have been a reason for this alteration; but a stronger 
was no doubt the desire to throw ridicule upon Theo- 
philus Cibber, whose behaviour in deserting Drury Lane 
immediately after his father had sold his share to High- 
more had not passed without censure, nor had his father’s 
action escaped sarcastic comment. Theophilus Cibber— 
whose best part was Beaumont and Fletcher’s Copper 
Captain, and who carried the impersonation into private 
life—had played in several of Fielding’s pieces; but 
Fielding had linked his fortunes to those of the paten- 
tees, and was consequently against the players in this 
quarrel, The following scene was accordingly added to 
the farce for the exclusive benefit of “Young Mar- 
play ”:— 


“ Marplay junior. Mr, Lackless, I kiss your Hands—Sir, 
1am your most obedient humble Servant; you soe, Mr. 
Lnckless, what Power you have over me. I attend your 
Commands, tho’ several Persons of Quality have staid at 
Court for me above this Hour, 

Lucklese, I am obliged to you—I have a Tragedy for your 
House, Mr, Marplay. 

‘Mar, jun. Ha ! if you will send it me, I will give you my 
Opinion of it; and if I can make any Alterations in it that 
will be for its Advantage, I will do it freely. 

Witmore, Alterations, Sir? 

Mar, jun, Yes, Sir, Alterations—I will maintain it, let a 
Play be never so good, without Alteration it will do nothing. 

Wit, Very odd indeed. 
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, jun. Did you ever write, Sir? 
No, Bir, {thank Hee 
1 your humble Servant—your very humble 


Wit, Vea, faith, Sir, no one sooner. 

Mor. jun, Alack-a-day! Was you tosee the Plays when 
they are brought to us—a Parcel of erude, undigested Stuff. 
‘We are the Persona, Sir, who lick them into Form, that mould 
them into Shape—The Poet make the Play indeed! The 
Colour-man might be as well said to make the Picture, or the 
Weaver the Coat: My Father and I, Sir, are a Couple of 
poetical Tailors; when a Play is brought us, we consider 
it as @ Tailor does his Coat, we cut it, Sir, we eut it: And 
Tet mo tell you, we have the exact Measure of the Town, we 
know how to fit their Taste, The Poets, between you and 
me, are a Pack of ignorant—— 

Wit. Hold, hold, sir, This is not quite so civil to Mr. 
Luckless : Besides, a4 I take it, you have done the Town the 
Honour of writing yourself. 

Mar. jum, Sir, you are a Man of Sense; and express your- 
eelf well, I did, as you say, once make a small Sally into 
Parnasnu, took a sort of flying Leap over Helicon: But if 
ever they catch me there again—Sir, the Town have » Pre- 
fudice to my Family ; for if any Play cou’d have made them 
ashamed to damn it, mine must. It was all over Plot, It 
wou'd have made half a dozen Novels: Nor was it cram'’d 
with a pack of Wit-trapa, like Congreve and Wycherly, where 
évery one knows when the Joke was coming I defy the 
fhaspest Critic of‘ al to Koow when say Jokes of nine 

coming. hig Peirsy iy tin aa hae Lever ema 
And not one single Joke in it from the Beginning to the 
Besides, Bir, Tee eas tat Gouss uf taeker cineactaly Gon: 
verestion, enough to have melted a Heart of Stone ; and yet 
they damn’d it: And they damn’d themselves; for they 
shall have no more of mine. 

Wi, Take pity on the Town, Sir. 

Mar, jun. I! No, Sir, no. Tl write no more, No 
‘more ; unless I am fore’d to it. 
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Luckless. That's no easy thing, Marplay. 

Mar, jun, Yes, Sir. Gites, Qiears Mor may be obliga to 
write those you know.” 

These concluding lines plainly refer to the elder 
Cibber’s appointment as Laureate in 1730, and to those 
“annual Birth-day Strains,” with which he so long de- 
lighted the irreverent; while the alteration of Shake- 
apeare and the cobbling of plays generally, satirieod 
again in a later scene, are strictly in accordance with 
contemporary accounta of the manners and customs of 
the two dictators of Drury lane. The piece indicated 
by Marplay Junior was probably Theophilus Cibber’s 
Lover, which had been produced in January 1731 with 
very moderate success, 

After the Intriguing Chambermaid and the revived 
Author's Farce, Fielding seems to have made farther 
exertions for “the distressed Actors in Drury Lane” 
He had always been an admirer of Cervantes, frequent 
references to whose master-work are to be found scattered 
through his plays ; and he now busied himself with com- 
pleting and expanding the loose scenes of the comedy of 
Don Quizole in England, which (as before stated) he 
had sketched at Leyden for, his own diversion. He 
had already thought of -bringing it upon the stage, 
but had been dissuaded from doing so by Cibber and 
Booth, who regarded it a# wanting in novelty, Nov 
however, he strengthened it by the addition of some 
election scenes, in which——he tells Lord Chesterfield 
in the dedication—he designed to give a lively repre- 
sentation of “the Calamities brought on a Country 
by general Corruption ;” and it was duly rehearsed. 
But unexpected delays took place in ite production ; 
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the revolted players returned to Drury Lano; and, 
lest the actors’ benefits should further retard its sp- 
pearance by postponing it until the winter season, 
Fielding transferred it to the Haymarket, where, accord- 
ing to Geneste, it was acted in April 1734, As a play, 
Don Quiaote in England has few stage qualities and no 
plot to speak of, Bat the Don with his whimsies, and 
Sancho with his appetite and string of proverbs, are con- 
ceived in something of the spirit of Cervantes. Squire 
Badger, too, a rudimentary Squire Western, well repre- 
sented by Macklin, is vigorously drawn ; and the song 
of his hunteman Scut, beginning with the fine line “The 
dusky Night rides down the Sky,” haa a verse that 
recalls a practice of which Addison accuses Sir Roger 
de Coverley :— 
“A brushing For in yonder Wood, 
Secure to we seek ; 


And a Hunting we will go.” 


The election scenes, though but slightly attached to 
the main story, are keenly satirical, and considering that 
Hogarth’s famous series of kindred prints belongs to a 
much later date, must certainly have been novel, as may 
be gathered from the following little colloquy between 
Mr. Mayor and Messra. Guzzle and Retail :-— 


“ Mayor (to Retail. . . . I like an Opposition, because 
otherwise s Man may be oblig’d to vote against hie Party ; 
therefore when we invite a Gentleman to stand, we invite 
‘him to spend his Money for the Honour of his Party ; and 
when both Parties have spent aa much as they are able, every 
honest Man will vote according to his Conscience. 
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Gva, Mr. Mayor talks like a Man of Sense and Honour, 
and it does me good to hear him. 

‘May. Ay, ay, Mr, Gul, I never gave « Vole contrary 
to my Conscience. I have very earnestly 
Country-Interest to all my Brethren: fet ate ast 
recommended the Town-Interest, that is, the interest of this 
Corporation ; and first of all I recommended to every parti- 
cular Man to take a particular Care of himself, And it is 
with a certain way of Reasoning, That he who serves me 
best, will serve the Town best ; and he that serves the Town 
Dest, will nerve the Country best.” 


In the January and February of 1735 Fielding pro- 
duced two more pieces at Drary Lane, a farce and a five- 
act comedy. The faree—a lively trifle enough—was 
An Old Man taught Wisdom, s title subsequently changed 
to the Virgin Unmasked. It was obviously written to 
display the talents of Mrs. Clive, who played in it her 
favourite character of a hoyden, and, after “interview- 
ing” a number of suitors chosen by her father, finally 
ran away with Thomas the footman—e course in those 
days not without its parallel in high life, above stairs as 
well as below. It appears to have succeeded, though 
Bookish, one of the characters, was entirely withdrawn 
in deference to some disapprobation on the part of 
the audience; while the part of Wormwood, a lawyer, 
which is found in the latest editions, is said to have bean 
“omitted in representation.” The comedy, entitled The 
Universal Gallant; or, The different Husbands, was scarcely 
so fortunate. Notwithstanding that Quin, who, after an 
absence of many years, had returned to Drury Lane, 
playod a leading part, and that Theophilus Cibber in the 
hero, Captain Smart, seems to have been fitted with a 
character exactly suited to his talents and idiosyncrasy, 
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the play ran no more than three nights. Till the third 
act was almost over, “the Audience,” says the Prompter (as 
quoted by “Sylvanus Urban”), “‘sat quiet, in hopes it 
would mend, till finding it grew worse and worse, they lost 
all Patience, and not an Expression or Sentiment afterwards 
pase’d without its deserved Censure.” Perhape it is not 
to be wondered at that the author—“the prolifick Mr. 
Fidding,” as the Prompter calls him, attributed ite con- 
demnation to causes other than its lack of interest. In 
his Advertisement he openly complains of the “cruel 
Usage” his “poor Play” had met with, and of the bar- 
barity of the young men about town who made “a Jest 
of damning Plays”—a pastime which, whether it pre- 
vailed in this case or not, no doubt existed, as Sarah 
Fielding afterwards refers to it in David Simple, If an 
author—he goes on to say— be so unfortunate [as] to 
depend on the success of his Labours for his Bread, he must, 
‘be an inhuman Creature indeed, who would out of aport 
and wantonness prevent a Man from getting a Livelihood 
in an honest and inoffensive Way, and make a jest of 
starving him and his Family.” The plea is a good one 
if the play is good; but if not, it is worthless, In this 
respect the public are like the French Cardinal in the 
etory; and when the famished writer’s work fails to 
entertain thom, they are fully justified in doubting his 
raison Pitre, There is no reason for supposing that the 
Universal Gallant deserved a better fate than it met with. 

Judging from the time which elapsed between the 
production of this play and that of Pasguin (Fielding’s 
next theatrical venture), it has been conjectured that the 
interval was occupied by his marriage, and brief experi- 
ence as a Dorsetahire country gentleman, Tho exact 
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date of his marriage is not known, though it is generally 
assumed to have taken place in the beginning of 1735. 
But it may well have been earlier, for it will be observed 
that in the above quotation from the Prefaca to the 
Oniversal Gallant, which is dated from “Buckingham 
Streot, Feb. 12,” he indirectly speaks of “his family.” 
This, it is true, may be no more than the pious fraud of 
8 bachelor ; but if it be taken literally, we must conclude 
that his marriage was already so far a thing of the past 
that he was already a father. This supposition would 
acount for the absence of any record of the birth of a 
child during his forthcoming residence at East Stour, 
by the explanation that it had already happened in 
London; and it is not impossible that the entry of the 
marriage, too, may be hidden away in some obscure 
Metropolitan parish register, since those of Salisbury have 
been fruitlessly searched. At this distance of time, how- 
ever, speculation is fruitless; and, in default of more 
definite information, the “ spring of 1735,” which Keight- 
ley gives, must be accepted as the probable date of the 
mourriage. 

Concerning the lady, the particulars are more precise. 
She was 8 Miss Charlotte Cradock, one of three sisters 
living upon their own means at Salisbury, or—as it was 
then styled—New Sarum. Mr. Keightley’s personal 
inquiries, cirea 1858, elicited the information that the 
family, now extinct, was highly respectable, but not of 
New Sarum’s best society. Richardson, in one of his male- 
volent outbursts, assarted that the sisters were illegiti- 
mate; but, ssys the writer above referred to, “of this 
circumstance we have no other proof, and I am able to 
add that the tradition of Salisbury knows nothing of it.” 
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‘They were, however, celebrated for their personal attrac- 
tions ; and if the picture given in chap. ii. book iv. of Tom 
Jones accurately represents the first Mra. Fielding, she 
must have been @ most charming brunette. Something 
of the stereotyped characteristics of a novelist’s heroine 
obviously enter into the description; but the luxuriant 
black hair, which, cut “to comply with the modern 
Fashion,” “curled so gracefully in her Neck,” the lustrous 
eyes, the dimple in the right cheek, the chin rather full 
than small, and the complexion having “more of the 
Lilly than of the Rose,” but flushing with exercise or 
modesty, are, doubtless, accurately set down, In speak- 
ing of the nose as “ exactly regular,” Fielding appears to 
have deviated slightly from the truth ; for we learn from 
Lady Louisa Stuart that, in this respect, Miss Cradock’s 
appearance had “suffered a little” from an accident 
mentioned in book ii. of Amelia, the overturning of a 
chaise. Whether she also possessed the mental qualities 
and sccomplishments which fell to the lot of Sophia 
‘Western, we have no means of determining; but Lady 
Stuart is again our authority for saying that sbe was as 
amiable as she was handsome. 

From the love-poems in the first volume of the Mis 
cellanies of 1743—poems which their author declares to 
have been “ Productions of the Heart rather than of the 
Head "—it is clear that Fielding had been attached to 
his future wife for several years previous to 1735. One 
of them, Advice to the Nymphs of New S——m, celebrates 
the charms of Celia—the poetical equivalent for 
Charlotte—as early as 1730; another, containing 
reference to the player Anthony Boheme, who died in 
1781, was probably written at the same time; while 4 
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third, in which, upon the special intervention of Jove 
himself, the prize of beauty is decreed by Venus to the 
Salisbury sisters, may be of an earlier date than any. 
The year 1730 was the year of his third pieca, the 
Author's Farce, and he must therefore have bean paying 
his addresses to Miss Cradock not very long after bis 
arrival in London. This is a fact to be borne in mind. 
So early an attachment to a good and beautiful girl, 
living no farther off than Salisbury, where his own father 
probably resided, is scarcely consistent with the reckless 
dissipation which has been laid to his charge, although, 
on his own showing, he was by no means faultless. But 
it is » part of natures like his to exaggerate their errors 
in the moment of repentance ; and it may well be that 
Henry Fielding, too, was not so black as he painted him- 
eelf. Of his love-verses he says—“thie Branch of Writ- 
ing is what I very little pretend to;” and it would be 
misleading to rate them highly, for, unlike his literary 
descendant, Mr. Thackeray, he never attained to any 
special quality of note. But some of his octosyllabica, 
if they cannot be called equal to Prior's, fall little below 
Swift'a “I hate”—cries he in one of the pieces, 


“I hate the Towa, and all its Ways ; 
Ridotto’s, Opera’, and Plays 

‘he Ball the Ring, the Mall, the Gout 
‘Wherever the Beau-Monde resort . 

‘All Coffee-Houses, and their Praters ; 

All Courts of Justice, and Debsters ; 

‘ADl Taverns, and the Sots within ’em ; 
‘All Bubbles, and the Rogues that skin ’ero,” 


—and 80 forth, the natural anti-climax being that he 
loves nothing but his “Charmer” at Salisbury. In an- 
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other, which is headed To Calia,—Occasioned by her appre- 
hending her House would be broke open, and having an old 
Fellow to guard it, who sat up all Night, with a Gun without 
any Ammunition, and from which it has been concluded 
that the Miss Cradocks were their own landlords, Venus 
chides Cupid for neglecting to guard her favourite — 


“Come tell me, Urchin, tell no lies ; 
‘Where was you hid, in Vince's eyea? 
Did you fair Bennet's Breast importune ? 
{I know you dearly love a Fortune.)’ 
Poor Owpid now began to whine ; 
‘Mamma, it was no Fault of mine. 
Lin a Dimple lay perdue, 

That little Guard-Room chose by you. 
A hundred Loves (all arm’d) did grace 
The Beauties of her Neck and Face ; 
Thence, by a Sigh I dispoasest, 

‘Was blown to Harry Fielding’s Breast ; 
‘Where I was fore’d all Night to stay, 
Because I could not find my Way. 

But did Mamma know there what Work 
I've made, how acted like a Turk; 
‘What Pains, what Torment he endures, 
Which no Physician ever cures, 

She would forgive.’ The Godless amil’d, 
And gently chuck’d her wicked Child, 
Bid him go back, and take more Care, 
And give her Service to the Fair.” 

Swift, in his Rhapsody on Poetry, 1733, coupled Field- 
ing with Leonard Welsted as an instance of sinking in 
verse. But the foregoing, which he could not have seen, 
is scarcely, if at all, inferior to his own Birthday Poems 
to Stella. 

1 Swift afterwards substituted ‘the lenreste [Cibber]’ for 


“Fielding,” and appears to have changed his mind as to the latter’s 
merita. “Tcan assure Mr. Melding,” says Mrs, Pilkington in the 
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‘The history of Fielding’s marriage rests so exclu- 
sively upon the statements of Arthur Murphy that it 
will be well to quote his words in full :-— 


‘“Mr, Fielding had not been long a writer for the stage, 
when he married Mise Craddock [ric], # beauty from Salisbury. 
About that time, his mother dying, a moderate estate, at 
Stower in Dorsetshire, devolved to him, To that place he 
retired with hia wife, on whom he doated, with a resolution 
to bid adieu to all the follies and intemperances to which he 
had addicted himself in the career of a town-life. But un- 
fortunately a kind of family-pride here gained an ascendant 
over him; and he began immediately to vie in splendour 
with the neighbouring country ‘squires, With an estate not 
much above two hundred pounds a-year, and his wife’s for 
tune, which did not exceed fifteen hundred pounds, he 
encumbered himself with a large retinue of servants, all clad 
in costly yellow liveries. For their master’s honour, these 
people could not deecend so low as to be careful in their 
apparel, but, in a month or two, were unfit to be seen ; the 
*equire’s dignity required that they should be new-equipped ; 
and his chief pleasure consisting in society and convivial 
mirth, hospitality threw open his doors, and, in less than 
three years, entertainments, hounds, and horses, entirely de- 
voured a little patrimony, which, had it been managed with 
ceconomy, might have secured to him a state of independence 
for the rest of his life, ete.” 


This passage, which has played @ conspicuous part in 
all biographies of Fielding, was very carefully sifted by 
Mr, Keightley, who came to the conclusion that it was a 
“mere tissue of error and inconsistency.”! Without 
going to this length, we must admit that it is manifestly 
third and last volume of her Afemoirs (1764), ‘the Doan had a 
high opinion of his Wit, which must be a Pleasure to him, as no 
‘Man was ever better qualified to judge, possessing it so eminently 
himself.” 

1 Some of Mr. Keightley’s criticisms ware anticipated by Wateon, 
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incorrect in many respects, If Fielding married in 1736 
(though, as already pointed out, he may have mar- 
ried earlier, and retired to the country upon the failure 
of the Universal Gallant), he is certainly inaccurately 
described as “not having been long a writer for the 
atage,” since writing for the stage had been his chief 
occupation for seven years, Then again his mother had 
died as far back as April 10,2718, when he was a boy 
of eleven ; and if he had inherited anything from her, he 
had probably been in the enjoyment of it ever since he 
came of age. Furthermore, the statement as to “three 
years” is at variance with the fact that, according to the 
dedication to the Universal Gallant, ho was still in Lon- 
don in February 1735, and was back again managing the 
Haymarket in the first months of 1736. Murphy, 
however, may only mean that the “estate” at East 
Stour was in his possession for three years. Mr. 
Keightley’s other points—namely, that the “tolerably 
respectable iarm-house,” in which he is supposed to 
have lived, was scarcely adapted to ‘splendid entertain- 
ments,” or “a large retinue of servants ;” and that, to 
‘gin strict accordance with the family arma, the liveries 
should have been not “yellow,” but white and blne—must 
be taken for what they are worth. On the whole, the 
probability is, that Murphy's words were only the care- 
less repetition of local tittle-tattle, of much of which, as 
Captain Booth says pertinently in Amelia, “the only 
basis is lying” The squires of the neighbourhood 
would naturally regard the dashing young gentleman 
from London with the same distrustfol hostility that 
Addison's “Tory Foxhunter” exhibited to those who 
differed with him in polities It would be remembered, 
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besides, that the new-comer was the son of another and 
an earlier Fielding of less pretensions, and no real cor- 
diality could ever have existed between them, Indeed, 
it may be assumed that this was tho case, for Booth’s 
acoount of the opposition and ridicule which he—“ poor 
renter !”—encountered when he enlarged his farm and 
eet up his coach has a distinct personal accent, That he 
was lavish, and lived beyond his means, is quite in accord- 
ance with his character. The man who, as a Bow Street 
magistrate, kept open house on a pittance, was not likely 
to be leas lavish as & country gentleman, with £1500 in 
his pocket, and newly married to a young and handsome 
wife, ‘He would have wanted money,” said Lady Mary, 
“if his hereditary lands had been as extensive as his 
imagination ;” and there can be little doubt that the 
rafters of the old farm by the Stour, with the great locust 
tree at the back, which is figured in Hutchins’s History of 
Dorset, rang often to hunting choruses, and that not sel- 
dom the “dusky Night rode down the Sky” over the 
prostrate forms of Harry Fielding’s guests,’ But even 
£1600, and (in spite of Murphy) it is by no means clear 
that he had anything more, could acarcely last for ever. 
‘Whether his footmen wore yellow or not, a few brief 
months found him again in town. That he was able 

1 An interesting relic of the East Stour residence has recently 
‘bean presanted by Mr. Merthyr Guest (through Mr. B.A. Kinglake) 
to the Somareetshire Archeological Society. It is an oak table of 
solid proportions, and bears on « brass plate the following insorip- 
tion, emanating from a former owner :—This table belonged to 
Henry Fielding, Esq., novelist. He hunted from Kast Stour Farm, 
1718, and in three years dimsipsted his fortune kesping hounds,” 
In 1718, it may be observed, Fielding was a boy of eleven. Prob- 
ably the whole of the latter sentence is nothing more than « dis- 
tortion of Murphy. 
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to rent 8 theatre may perhaps be accepted as proof that 
his profuse hospitalities had not completely exhausted 
‘his means. 

The moment was a favourable one for a fresh theat- 
rical experiment. The stage-world was split up into 
factions, the players were disorganised, and everything 
seemed in confusion. Whether Fielding himself con- 
ceived the idea of making capital ont of this state of 
things, or whether it was suggested to him hy some of 
the company who had acted Don Quizote in England, 
it is impossible to say. In the first months of 1736, 
however, he took the little French Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and opened it with a company which he 
christened the “Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians,” 
who were further described as “having dropped from 
the Clouds” The “Great Mogul” was a name some- 
times given by playwrights tothe elder Cibber; but there 
is no reason for supposing that any allusion to him was 
intended on this occasion. The company, with the ex- 
ception of Macklin, who was playing at Drury Lane, 
consisted chiefly of the actors in Don Quizote in England, 
and the first piece was entitled Pasquin: a Dramatick 
Satire on the Times: being the Rehearsal of Tro Plays, viz. a 
Comedy call'd the Election, and a Tragedy calla the Life and 
Death of CommonSense. The form of this work, which 
belongs to the same class as Sheridan's Critic and Buck- 
ingham’s Rehearsal, was probably determined by Fielding’s 
past experience of the publio taste. His latest comedy 
had failed, and its predecessors had not been very suc- 
cessful But his burlesques had met with a better 
reception, while the election episodes in Don Quizole had 
seemed to disclose s fresh field for the satire of con- 
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temporary manners, And in the satire of contemporary 
manners he felt his strength lay. The success of Pasguin 
proved he had not miscalculated, for it ran more than 
forty nights, drawing, if we may believe the unknown 
author of the life of Theophilus Cibber, numerous and 
enthusiastic audiences “from Grosvenor, Cavendish, Han- 
over, and all the other fashionable Squares, as alao from 
Pall Mall, and tho Inns of Court.” 

In regard to plot, the comedy which Pasguin contains 
scarcely deserves the name. It consists of a string of 
loosely-connected scenes, which depict the shameless poli- 
tical corruption of the Walpole era with » good deal of 
boldness and humour. The sole difference between the 
“Court party,” represented by two Candidates with the 
Bunyan-like names of Lord Place and Colone! Promise, 
and the “Country party,” whose nominees are Sir Harry 
Fox-Chace and Squire Tankard, is that the former bribe 
openly, the latter indirectly. The Mayor, whose sym- 
pathies are with the “Country party” is finally in- 
duced by his wife to vote for and return the other side, 
although they are in a minority; and the play is con- 
cluded by the precipitate marriage of hia daughter with 
Colonel Promise. Mr. Fustian, the Tragic Author, who, 
with Mr. Sneerwoll the Critic, is ono of the spectators of 
the rehearsal, demurs to the abruptness with which thie 
ingenious catastrophe is brought about, and inquires 
where the preliminary action, of which there is not the 

slightest evidence in the piece itself, has taken place 
Thereupon Trapwit, the Comic Author, replies as followa, 
in one of those passages which show that, whatever 
Fielding’s dramatic limitations may have been, he was 
at least 2 keen critic of stage practice — 
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“ Trapwit, Why, behind the Scenes, Sir, What, would 
You have every Thing brought upon the Stage? I intend to 
bring ours to the Dignity of the French Stage ; and I have 
Horace’s Advice of my Side ; we have many Things both said 
and done in our Comedies, which might be better perform’ 
behind the Scenes: The French, you know, banish ail Cruelty 
from their Stage ; and I don’t see why we should bring on 6 
Lady in ours, practising all manner of Cruelty upon her 
Lover : beside, Sir, wo do not qnly produce it, but encourage 
it; for I could name you some Comedies, if 1 would, where 
a Woman is brought in for four Acts together, behaving to a 
worthy Man ina Manner for which she almost deserves to 
be hang’d ; and in the Fifth, forsooth, she is rewarded with 
him for a Husband: Now, Sir, as I know this hits some 
‘Tastes, and am willing to oblige all, I have given every 
Lady a Latitude of thinking mine has behaved in whatever 
Manner she would have her.” 

‘The part of Lord Place in the Zledion, after the 
first few nights, waa taken by Cibber’s daughter, the 
notorious Mra, Charlotte Charke, whose extraordinary 
Memoirs are among the curiosities of eighteenth-cen- 
tury literature, and whose experiences were as varied as 
those of any character in fiction. She does not seem to 
have acted in the Life and Death of CommonSense, the 
rehearsal of which followed that of the Eledion, ‘This is 
a burlesque of the Tom Thumb type, much of which is 
‘written in vigorous blank verse. Queen Common-Sense 
is conspired against by Firebrand, Priest of the Sun, by 
Law, and by Physic. Law is incensed because sho 
has endeavoured to make his piebsld jargon intelli- 
gible; Physic because she has preferred Water Gruel 
to all his drugs; and Firebrand because she would 
restrain the power of Priests, Some of the strokes 
aust have gone home to those receptive hearers who, as 
one contemporary account informs ua, ‘were dull enough 
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not only to think they contain’d Wit and Humonr, bat | 
Truth also” :— 


“ Queen Common-Sense. My Lord of Law, I sent for you 
this Morning ; 
I have a strange Petition given to me; 
‘Two Men, it seems, have lately been at Law 
For an Estate, which both of them have lost, 
And their Attorneys now divide between them. 

Zan, Madam, these things will happen in the Law. 

Q.G. 8. Will they, my Lord then better we had none: 
But I have also heard a sweet Bird sing, 

That Men, unable to discharge their Debte 

‘At a short Warning, being sued for them, 

Have, with both Power and Will their Debts to pay 
Lain all their Lives in Prison for their Coata. 

Taw. That may perhaps be some poor Person’s Case, 
‘Too mean to entertain your Royal Ear. 

Q. 0. 8 My Lord, while I am Queen I shall not think 
One Man too mean, or poor, to be redress’d ; 
Moreover, Lord, I am inform’d your Laws 
Are grown #0 large, and daily yet encreasa, 

That the great Age of old Methusalem 
Wonld scarce suffice to read your Statutes ont.” 


‘There is aleo much more than merely transitory satire 
in the speech of “ Firebrand” to the Queen :— 
“ Firebrand. Ha! do you doubt it? nay, if you doubt 
that 


it, 
I will prove nothing—But my zeal inspires me, 
‘And I will tell you, Madam, you yourself 
‘Are a most deadly Enemy to the Sun, 
‘And all his Priests have greatest Cause to wish 
‘You had been never born. 

@. 0. 8. Ha! say’st thou, Priest ? 
‘Then know I honour and adore the Sun ! 
And when I see his Light, and feel his Warmth, 
T glow with flaming Gratitude toward him ; 
But know, I never will adore s Priest, 
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‘Who wears Pride’s Face beneath Religion’s Mask. 
And makes = Pick-Lock of his Piety, 

To steal away the Liberty of Mankind. 
But while I live, I'll never give thee Power. 
‘Firebrand, Madam, our Power is not deriv’d fram yoo, 
Nor any one: "Twas vent us in a Box 
From the great Sun himself, and Carriage paid; 
Phaeton brought it when he overtarn’d 
‘The Chariot of the Sun into the Sea, 
@. ©. 8 Show mo the Instrument, and let me read it. 
Fired, Madam, you cannot read it, for being thrown 
Into the Sea, the Water has so damag’d it, 
‘That none but Priests could ever read it since.” 


In the end, Firebrand stabs CommonSense, but her 
Ghost frightens Ignorance off the Stage, upon which 
Sneerwell says—“I am glad you make Common-Sense 
get the better at last; I was under terrible Appre- 
hensions for your Moral.” “Faith, Sir,” says Fustian, 
“this is almost the only Play where she haa got 
the better lately.” And so the piece closes. But it 
would be wrong to quit it without some reference to the 
numberless little touches by which, throughout the 
whole, the humours of dramatic life behind the scenes 
are ironically depicted. The Comic Poet is arrested on 
his way from “King’s Coffee House,” and tho claim being 
“for upwards of Four Pound,” it is at first supposed that 
“he will hardly get Bail.” Ho is subsequently inquired 
after bya Gentlewoman in a Riding-Hood, whom he passes 
off as a Lady of Quality, but who, in reality, is bringing 
him a clean shirt There are difficulties with one of the 
Ghoats, who has a “Church-yard Cough,” and “is so 
Lame he can hardly walk the Stage;” while another 
comes to rehearsal without being properly floured, because 
the stage barber has gone to Drury Lane “‘to shave the 

zg 
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Sultan in the New Entertainment.” On the other hand, 
the Ghost of Queen Common-Sense appears before she 
is killed, and is with some difficulty persuaded that her 
action ia premature, Part of “the Mob” play truant to 
seo a show in the park; Law, straying without the play- 
house passago is snapped up by a Lord ChiefJustice’s 
Warrant ; and a Jew carries off one of the Maids of 
Honour. These little incidents, together with the un- 
blushing realism of the Pots of Porter that are made to 
do duty for wine, and the extra two-pennyworth of 
Lightning that is ordered against the first night, are all 
in the spirit of that inimitable picture of the Strolling 
Actresses dressing in a Born, which Hogarth gave to the 
world two years later, and which, very possibly, may 
have borrowed some of its inspiration from Fielding’s 
“dramatic satire.” 

There is every reason to suppose that the profits of 
Pasquin were far greater than those of any of its author's 
previous efforts. In a rare contemporary caricature, 
preserved in the British Museum,’ the “Queen of 
Common-Sense” is shown presenting “ Henry Fielding, 
Feq.,” with a well-filled purse, while to ‘‘Harlequin” 
(John Bich of Covent Garden) she extends a halter ; 
and in some doggerel lines underneath, reference is 
made to the “showra of Gold” resulting from the 
piece, This, of course, might be no more than s postical 
fiction ; but Fielding himself attest the pecuniary suc- 
cess of Pasquin in the Dedication to Tumble-Down Dick, 
and Mrs, Charke’s statement in her Memoirs that her 
salary for acting the small part of Lord Place wes four 
guineas a week, “with an Indulgence in Point of 
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Charges at her Benefit” by which she cleared sixty 
guineas, certainly points to a prosperous exchequer. 
FRelding’s own benefit, as appears from the curious ticket 
attributed to Hogarth and facsimiled by A. M. Ireland, 
took place on April 25, but we have no record of tho 
amount of his gains. Mrs. Charke farther says that 
“goon after Pasguin began to droop,” Fielding pro- 
duced Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity in which she acted Agnes 
This tragedy, founded on » Comish story, is one of 
remarkable power and passion ; but upon its first appear- 
ance it made little impression, although in the succeed- 
ing year it was acted to greater advantage in combination 
with another satirical modley by Fielding, the Historical 
Register for the Year 1736. 

Like most sequels, the Historical Register had neither 
the vogue nor the wit of its predecessor, It was only 
half as long, and it was even more disconnected in 
character. “Harmonious Cibbor,” as Swift calls him, 
whose “preposterous Odes” had already been ridiculed. 
in Pasquin and the Author’s Farce, was once more brought 
on the stage as Ground-Ivy, for his alterations of Shake- 
apeare ; and under the name of Pistol, Theophilus Cibber 
is made to refer to the contention between his second 
wife, Arne’s sister, and Mrs. Clive, for the honour of 
playing “Polly” in the Beggar's Opera, 8 play-house feud 
which at the latter end of 1736 had engaged “the Town” 
almost as seriously as the earlier rivalry of Faustina and 
Cuzroni, This continued raillery of the Cibbers is, a 
Fielding himself seems to have felt, » “Jest a little over- 
acted ;” but there is one scene in the piece of undeniable 
freehness and humour, to wit, that in which Cock, the 
famous salesman of the Piazzas—the George Robins of 
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his day—is brought on the stage as Mr, Auctioneer Hen 
(a part taken by Mra Charke). His wares, “collected 
‘by the indefatigable Pains of that celebrated Virtuoso, 
Peer Humdrum, Faq.,” include such desirable items as 
“curious Remnants of Political Honesty,” “delicate 
Pieces of Patriotism,” Modesty (which does not obtain a 
bid), Courage, Wit, and “a very nest clear Conscience” 
of great capacity, “ which has been worn by a Judge, and 
a Bishop.” The “Cardinal Virtues” are then put up, 
and eighteen-pence is bid for them. But after they havo 
boon knocked down at this extravagant sum, the buyer 
complains that he had understood the suctionoer to say 
“a Cardinal’s Virtues,” and that the lot he has purchased 
includes “Temperance and Chastity, and a Pack of Stuff 
that he would not give three Farthings for.” The whole 
of this sceno in “admirable fooling ;” and it was after- 
wards impudently stolen by Theophilus Cibber for his 
faroe of the Auction The Historwcal Register concludes 
with a dialogue between Quidem, in whom the audience 
recognised Sir Robert Walpole, and four patriots, to 
whom he gives @ purge which has an instantaneous effect 
upon their opiniona All five then go off dancing to 
Quidam’s fiddle ; and it is explained that they have holes 
in their pockets through which the money will fall as 
they danoo, enabling the donor to pick it all up again, 
“gnd so not lose oue Half-penny by his Generosity.” 
The frank effrontery of satire like the foregoing had 
by this time begun to attract the attention of the 
‘Ministry, whose withers had already been sharply wrung 
by Pasquin ; and it has been conjectured that the ballet 
of Quidam and the Patriots played no small part in 
Precipitating the famous “Licanaing Act,” which was 
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passed a few weeks afterwards, Like the marriage which 
succeeded the funeral of Hamlet’s father, it certainly 
“followed hard upon.” But the reformation of the stage 
had already been contemplated by the Legislature; and 
two years before, Sir John Barnard had brought in a 
‘pill “to restrain the number of houses for playing of 
Interludes, and for the better regulating of common 
Players of Interludea.” This, however, had been aban- 
doned, because it was proposed to add a clause enlarging 
the power of the Lord Chamberlain in licensing plays, 
an addition to which the introducer of the measure made 
strong objection. He thought the power of the Lord 
Chamberlain already too great, and in support of his argu- 
ment he instanced its wanton exercise in the case of Gay's 
Polly, the .representation of which had been suddenly 
prohibited a few years earlier. But Pasguin and the 
Register brought the question of dramatic lawlessness 
again to the front, and a bill was hurriedly drawn, one 
effect of which was to revive the very provision that 
Sir John Barnard had opposed. The history of this 
affair is exceedingly obscure, and in all probability it 
has never been completely revealed. The received or 
authorised version is to be found in Coxe’s Life of Wal- 
pole, Aiter dwelling on the offence given to the Govern- 
ment by Pasquin, the writer goes on to say that Giffard, 
the manager of Goodman’s Fields, brought Walpole a 
farce called The Golden Rump, which had been pro- 
posed for exhibition. Whether he did this to extort 
money, or to ask advice, is not clear. In either case, 
‘Walpole is said to have “paid the profits which might 
have accrued from the performance, and detained the 
copy.” He then made a compendious selection of the 
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treasonable and profane passages it contained. These he 
submitted to independent members of both parties, and 
siterwards read them in the House itself. The result 
was that by way of amendment to the “Vagrant Act” 
of Anne’s reign, s bill was prepared limiting the number 
of theatres, and compelling all dramatic writers to obtain 
a license from the Lord Chamberlain. Such ia Ooxe’s 
account; but notwithstanding its circumstantial character, 
ithas been insinuated in the sham memoirs of the younger 
Cibbar, and it is plainly asserted in the Rambler's Maga- 
vine for 1787, that certain preliminary details have been 
conveniently suppressed. It is alleged that Walpole 
himself caused the farce in question to be written, and to 
be offered to Giffard, for the purpose of introducing his 
scheme of reform; and the suggestion is not without a 
certain remote plausibility. As may be guessed, however, 
The Golden Rump cannot be appealed to. It was never 
printed, although its title is identical with that of a 
caricature published in March 1737, and fully deacribed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for that month. If the play 
at all resembled the design, it must have been obscene 
and scurrilous in the extreme. 

Meanwhile the new bill, to which it had given rise, 
passed rapidly through both Houses. Report speaks of 
animated discussions and warm opposition. But there 
are no traces of any divisions, or petitions against it, 

2 Horace Walpole, in his Memotres of the Last Ten Years of the 
Reign of George IT., says {vol i. p.12), ‘1 have in my possession the 
imperfect copy of this piece as I found it among my futher’a pepers 
after his death.” He calls it Ficlding’s; but no importance can 
be attached to the statement. ‘There is a copy of the caricature in 
a png ‘Museam Print Room (Political and Personal Satires, 
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and the only speech which has eurvived is the very 
elaborate and careful oration delivered in the Upper 
House by Lord Chesterfield. The “second Cicero”—as 
Sylvanus Urban styles him—opposed the bill upon the 
ground that it would affect the liberty of the press; and 
that it was practically a tax upon the chief property of 
men of letters, their wit—a “precarious dependence ”— 
which (he thanked God) my Lords were not obliged to 
rely upon, He dwelt also upon the value of the stage 
as afoarless censor of vice and folly ; and he quoted with 
excellent effect but doubtful accuracy the famous answer 
of the Prince of Conti [Condé] to Molitre [Louis XIV.] 
when Tartuffe waa interdicted at the instance of M. de 
Lamoiguon :—“It is true, Moliére, Harlequin ridiculos 
Heaven, and exposes religion ; but you have dono much. 
worse—you have ridiculed the first minister of religion.” 
This, although not directly advanced for the purpose, 
really indicated the head and front of Fielding’s offend. 
ing in Pasguin and the Hislorical Register, and although in 
Lord Chesterfield’s speech the former is ironically con- 
demned, it may well be that Fielding, whose Don Quizote 
hed been dedicated to his Lordship, was the wire-puller 
in this case, and supplied this very illustration. At all 
events it is entirely in the spirit of Firebrand’s words in 
Pasguin — 


“Speak boldly ; by the Powers I serve, I swear 
‘You speak in Safety, even tho’ you speak 
Against the Gods, provided that you speak 
‘Not against Priests.” 


But the feeling of Parliament in favour of drastic 
legislation was even stronger than the persuasive perig 
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of Chesterfield, and on the 21st of June 1737 the bili 
received the royal assent. 

With its passing Fielding’s career as a dramatic 
author practically closed In his dedication of the 
Historical Register to “the Publick,” he had epoken of 
his desire to beautify and enlarge his little theatre, and 
to procure a better company of actors; and he had added 
—"If Nature hath given me any Talents at ridiculing 
Vice and Imposture, I shall not be indolent, nor afraid 
of exerting them, while the Liberty of the Press and 
Stage subsists, that is to say, while we have any Liberty 
left among us.” To all these projects the “ Licensing 
Act” effectively put an end; and the only other plays 
from his pen which were produced subsequently to this 
date were the “Wedding Day,” 1743, and the posthu- 
mous Good-Natured Man, 1779, both of which, as is plain 
from the Preface to the Miscellanies, wore among his 
earliest attempts, In the little farce of Miss Lucy in Town, 
1742, he bad, he saya, but “a very small Shara” Be- 
sides these, there are three hasty and flimsy pieces which 
belong to the early part of 1737. The first of these, 
Tumble-Down Dick ; or, Phacton in the Suds, was a dra- 
matic sketch in ridicule of the unmeaning Entertain- 
ments and Harlequinades of John Rich at Covent 
Garden. This was ironically dedicated to Rich, under 
his atage name of “John Lun,” and from the dedication 
it spears that Rich bad brought out an unsuccessful 
satire on Pasguin called Marforio, The other two were 
Evrydice, a profane and pointless farce, afterwards 
Printed by its author (in anticipation of Beaumarchais) 
“ae it was d—mned at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lano;” and a few detached scenes in which, under the 
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title of Eurydice Hiss’d ; or, a Word to the Wise, ita un- 
toward fate was attributed to the “frail Promise of 
uncertain Friends” But even in these careless and half- 
considered productions there are happy strokes; and 
one scarcely looks tofind such nervous and sensible lines 
in a more ¢ propos as these from Eurydice Hisdd :-— 
* Yet grant it shou’d succeed, grant that by Chance, 

Or by the Whim and Madnes of the Town, 

A Farce without Contrivance, without Sense 

Should run to the Astonishment of Mankind ; 

Think how yon will be read in After-times, 

‘When Friends are not, and the impartial Judge 

Shall with the meanest Seribbler rank your Name ; 

‘Who would not rather wish a Butler's fame, 

‘Distreas’d, and poor in every thing but Merit, 

Than be the blundering Laureat to a Court ?” 

Self-accuaatory passages such as this—and there are 

others like it—lindicate a higher ideal of dramatic 
writing than Fielding is held to have attained, and 
probably the key to them is to be found in that reaction 
of better judgment which seems invariably to have 
followed his most reckless efforts. It was a part of 
his sanguine and impulsive nature to be as easily per- 
suaded that his work was worthless as that it was 
excellent. ‘ When,” ssys Murphy, “he waa not under 
the immediate urgency of want, they, who were intimate 
with him, are ready to aver that he had a mind greatly 
euperior to anything mean or little ; when his finances 
‘were exhausted, he was not the most elegant in his choice 
of the means to redress himself, and he would instantly 
exhibit a farce or @ puppet-shew in the Haymarket 
theatre, which was wholly inconsistent with the profes- 
sion he had embarked in.” The quotation displays all 
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Murphy’s loose and negligent way of dealing with his 
facta ; for, with the exception of Miss Lucy in Town, which 
can scarcely be ranked among his worke at all, there is 
absolutely no trace of Fielding’s having exhibited either 
“ puppetshew” or “farce” after seriously adopting the 
Jaw as 2 profession, nor doea there appear to have been 
much acting at the Haymarket for some time after his 
management had closed in 1787. Still, his superficial 
characteristica, which do not depend so much upon 
Marphy as upon those “who were intimate with him,” 
are probably accurately described, and they sufficiently 
account for many of the obvious discordances of his work 
and life. That he was fully conscious of something 
higher than his actaal achievement as a dramatist is 
clear from his own observation in later life, “that he 
left off writing for the stage, when he ought to have 
begun ;”—an utterance which (we shrewdly suspect) has 
prompted not a little profitless speculation as to whether, 
if he had continued to write plays, they would have been 
equal to, or worse than, his novels. The discussion would 
be highly interesting, if there were the slightest chance 
that it could be attended with any satisfactory result, 
But the truth is, that the very materials are wanting. 
Fielding “left off writing for the stage” when he was 
under thirty; Tom Jones was published in 1749, when 
he was more than forty. His plays were written in 
haste; his novels at leisure, and when, for the most 
part, he was relieved from that “immediate urgency of 
want,” which, according to Murphy, characterieed his 
younger days. f—as has been suggested—-wa could 
compare a novel written at thirty with a play of the 
same date, or a play written at forty with Tom Jones, 
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the comparison might be instructive, although even then 
considerable allowances would have to be made for the 
essential difference between plays and novela But, as 
we cannot make euch s comparison, further inquiry 
in simply waste of time All we can safely affirm is, 
that the plays of Fielding’s youth did not equal the 
fictions of hia maturity ; and that, of those plays, the 
comedies were less successful than the farces and bur 
Iesques. Among other reasons for this latter difference 
one chiefly may be given:—tbat in the comedies he 
sought to reproduce the artificial world of Congreve 
and Wycherley, while in the burlesques and farces he 
depicted the world in which he lived. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘THE OHAMPION—JOSEPH ANDREWS. 


THE Historical Register snd Eurydice His#’d were pub- 
lished together in June 1737. By this time the 
“Licensing Act” was passed, and the “Grand Mogul’a 
Company” dispersed for ever, Fielding was now in his 
thirty-first year, with a wife and probably a daughter 
depending on him for support. In the absence of 
any prospect that he would be able to secure a main- 
tenance as a dramatic writer, he seems to have decided, 
in spite of his comparatively advanced age, to revert 
to tho profeasion for which he had originally been 
intended, and to qualify himself for the Bar. Acecord- 
ingly, at the close of the year, he became a student of tho 
Middle Temple, and the books of ee society contain the 
following record of his admission : \— 


[574 Gy 1 Nov 1737. 
Henricus Fielding, de East Stour in Oom Dorset Ar, filiue 
hares apporens Brig: Geni: Edmundi Fielding admisus est 


in Societatem Medst Temp Lond spscialiter et obligatur una 
cum ete. 


Et dat pro fine 4. 0. 0. 
It may be noted, ss Mr, Keightley has already 


1 This differs slightly from previous tran 
voried at the Middle Teagle, ae nae oe 
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observed, that Fielding is described in this entry as of 
East Stour, “ which would seem to indicate that he still 
retained his property at that place ;” and further, that 
his father is spoken of as a “brigadier-general,” whereas 
(according to the Genileman’s Magazine) he had been 
made a major-general in December 1735. Of dis 
crepancies like these it is idle to attempt any explana- 
tion. But, if Murphy is to be believed, Fielding devoted 
himself henceforth with remarkable assiduity to the 
study of law. The old irregularity of life, it is alleged, 
occasionally asserted iteelf, though without checking the 
energy of his application, “This,” asys hia first bio- 
grapher, “prevailed in him to such a degree, that he 
has been frequently known, by hia intimates, to retire 
late at night from a tavern to his chambers, and thero 
read, and make extracts from, the most abstruse authors, 
for eeveral hours before he went to bed; so powerful 
were the vigour of his constitution and the activity of 
his mind.” It is to this passage, no doubt, that we owe 
the picturesque wet towel and inked ruflles with which 
Mr, Thackeray has decorated him in Pendennis, and, in 
all probability, a good deal of graphic writing from less 
able pens respecting his modus vivendi as a Templar. 
In point of fact, nothing is known with certainty respect- 
ing his life at this period; and what it would really 
concern us to learn—namely, whether by “chambers” 
it is to be understood that he was living alone, and, 
if so, where Mra, Fielding was at the time of these pro- 
tracted vigils—Murphy has not told us. Perhaps she 
was safe all the while at East Stour, or with her sisters 
at Salisbury. Having no precise information, however, 
it can only be recorded, that, in spite of the fitful 
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outbreaks above referred to, Fielding applied himself 
to the study of his profession with all the vigour of a 
man who has to make up for lost time; and that, when 
on the 20th of June 1740 the day came for his being 
“called,” he was very fairly equipped with legal know- 
ledge. That ho had also made many friends among his 
colleagues of Westminster Hall is manifest from the 
number of lawyers who figure in the subscription list of 
the Miscellanies. 

To what extent he was occupied by literary work 
during his probationary period it is difficult to say. 
Murphy speaks vaguely of “a large number of fugitive 
political tracts ;” but unless the Essey on Conversation, 
advertised by Lawton Gilliver in 1737, be the same as 
that afterwards reprinted in the Miscellanies, there is no 
positive record of anything until the issue of True Great- 
ness, an. epistle to George Dodington, in January 1741, 
though he may, of course, have written much anony- 
mously. Among newspapers, the one Murphy had in 
mind was probably the Champion, the first number of 
which is dated November 15, 1739, two years after 
his admission to the Middle Temple as a student. On 
the whole, it seems most likely, as Mr. Keightley con- 
jectures, that his chief occupation in the interval was 
studying law, and that he must have been living upon 
the residue of his wife's fortune or his own means, in 
which case the establishment of the above periodical 
may mark the exhaustion of his resources. 

The Champion is a paper on the model of the elder 
easayiste, It was issued, like the Tatler, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. Morphy says that Fielding’s 
part in it cannot now be ascertained; but as the 
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“ Advertisement” to the edition in two volumes of 
1741 states expressly that the papers signed O. and 
I. are the “Work of one Hand,” and as a number of 
those signed © are unmistakably Fielding’s, it is hard 
to discover where the difficulty lay. The papera signed 
©. and L, are by far the most numerous, the majority 
of the remainder being distinguished by two stars, or tho 
aignature “Lilbourne,” These are understood to have 
been from the pen of James Ralph, whose poem of 
Night gave rise to a stinging couplet in the Dunciad, but 
who was nevertheless a man of parts, and an industrious 
writer. As will be remembered, he had contributed a 
prologue to the Temple Beau, so that his association with 
Fielding must have been of some standing. Besides 
Ralph's essays in the Champion, he was mainly responsible 
for the Index to the Times which accompanied each 
number, and consisted of a series of brief paragraphs 
on current topics, or the last new book In this way 
Glover's London, Boyse’s Deity, Somervile’s Hobbinol, 
Lillo’s Elmeric, Dyer’s Ruins of Rome, and other of the 
very minor poeta minores of the day, were commented 
upon These notes and notices, however, were only a 
subordinate feature of the Champion, which, like its prede- 
ceasors, consisted chiefly of essays and allegories, social, 
moral, and political, the writers of which were supposed 
to be members of an imaginary “Vinegar family,” 
deseribed in the initial paper. Of these the most pro- 
minent was Captain Hercules Vinegar, who took all 
questions relating to the Army, Militis, Trained-Bands, 
and “fighting Part of the Kingdom” Hie father, 
Nehemiah Vinegar, presided over history and politics ; 
his uncle, Counsellor Vinegar, over law and judicature ; 
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and Dr. John Vinegar his cousin, over medicine and natu- 
ral philosophy. To others of the family—inclading Mra. 
Joan Vinegar, who was charged with domestic affaire— 
were allotted classic literature, poetry and the Drama, 
and fashion. This elaborate scheme was not very 
striotly adhored to, and the chief writer of tho group is 
Captain Hercules. 

Shorn of the contemporary interest which formed 
the chief element of its success when it was firat pub- 
lished, it must be admitted that, in the present year 
of grace, the Champion is hard reading, A kind of 
lassitude—-a sense of uncongenial task-work—broods 
heavily over Fielding’s contributions, except the one or 
two in which he is quickened into animation by his 
antagonism to Cibber; and although, with our know- 
ledge of his after achievements, it is possible to trace 
some indications of his yet unrevealed powers, in the 
absence of such knowledge it would be difficult to 
distinguish the Champion from the hundred-and-one for- 
gotten imitators of the Spectator and Tatler, whose names 
have been so patiently chronicled by Dr. Nathan Drake, 
There is, indeed, a certain obvious humour in the 
account of Captain Vinegar’s famous club, which he had 
inherited from Hercules, and which had the enviable 
property of falling of iteelf upon any knave in company, 
and there is @ dash of the Zom Jones manner in the 
noisy activity of that excellent housewife Mra. Joan. 
Some of the lighter papers, such as the one upon the 
“Art of Puffing,” are amusing enough; and of the 
visions, that which is based upon Lucian, and representa 
Charon as stripping his freight of all their superfluous 
incumbrancea in order to lighten his boat, has a double 
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interest, since it contains references not only to Cibber, 
but also (though this appears to have heen hitherto 
overlooked) to Fielding himself. The “tall Man,” who 
at Mercury's request strips off his “‘old Grey Coat with 
great Readiness,” but refuses to part with “half his 
Chin,” which the shepherd of souls regards as false, 
is clearly intended for the writer of the paper, even 
without the confirmation afforded by the eubsequent 
allusions to his connection with the stage. His “length 
of chin and nose,” sufficiently apparent in his portrait, 
was @ favourite theme for contemporary personalities. 
Of the moral essays, the most remarkable are a set of 
four papers, entitled 4n Apology for the Clergy, which 
may perhaps be regarded as a set-off against the sarcasms 
of Pasguin on priestoraft, They depict, with a groat 
deal of knowledge and discrimination, the pattern priest 
as Fielding conceived him. To these may be linked an 
earlier picture, taken from life, of a country pareon who, 
in his simple and dignified surroundings, even more 
closely resembles the Vicar of Wakefield than Mr. 
Abraham Adams. Some of the more general articles 
contain happy passages. In one there is an admirable 
parody of the Norman-French jargon, which in those 
days added superfluous obscurity to legal utterances; 
while another, on “ Charity,” contains a forcible exposi- 
tion of the inexpediency, as well as inhumanity, of 
imprisonment for debt. References to contemporaries, 
the inevitable Cibber excepted, are few, and these seem 
mostly from the pen of Ralph. The following, from 
that of Fielding, is notable as being one of the earliest 
authoritative testimonies to the merits of Hogarth : “7 
esteem (eays he) the ingenious Mr. Hogarth as one of 
F 
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the most useful Satyrists any Age hath produced. In 
his excellent Works you see the delusive Scene exposed 
with all the Foree of Humour, and, on casting your 
Eyes on another Picture, you behold the dreadful and 
fatal Consequence. I almost dare affirm that those two 
Works of his, which he calls the Rake's and the Harlot’s 
Progress, are calculated more to serve the Cause of 
Virtue, and for the Preservation of Mankind, than all 
the Folio's of Morality which have been ever written ; 
and a sober Family should no more be without them, 
than without the Whole Duty of Man in their House.” 
He returned to the same theme in the Preface to Joseph 
Andrews with a still apter phrase of approciation :— 
“Tt hath been thought a vast Commendation of a 
Painter, to say his Figures seem to breathe ; but surely, 
it is a much greater and nobler Applause, that they 
appear to think.”? 

When the Champion was rather more than a year 
old, Colley Cibber published his famous Apology. To 
the attacks made upon him by Fielding at different times 
he had hitherto printed no reply—perhaps he had no 
opportunity of doing so. But in his eighth chapter, 
when speaking of the causes which ied to the Licensing 
Act, he takes occasion to refer to his assailant in terms 
which Fielding must have found exceedingly galling, 
He carefully abstained from mentioning his name, on 
the ground that it could do him no good, and was of 

1 Fielding occasionally refers to Hogarth for the pictorial types 
of his charactera. Bridget Allworthy, he tella us, resembled the 
starched prude in Morning; and Mrs. Partridge and Parson 
Thwackum have their originals in the Harlot's Progress. It was 
Fielding, too, who said that the Hnraged Musician was“ 
to make s man deaf to lock at" (Voyage to Lishom, 1755, p. 80). 
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xo importance; but he described him ss ‘a broken 
Wit,” who had sought notoriety “by raking the Chan- 
nel” (ie, Kennel), and “pelting his Superior,” He 
accused him, with a scandalised gravity that is as edify- 
ing as Chesterfeld’s irony, of attacking “Religion, 
Laws, Government, Priesta, Judges, and Ministers.” 
He called him, either in allusion to his stature, or 
his pseudonym in the Champion, a “ Herculean Satyrist,” 
a “ Draweansir in Wit”—“who, to make his Pootical 
Fame immortal, like snother Frostraius, eet Fire to 
his Stage, by writing up to an Act of Parliament to 
demolish it, I ahall not,” he continues, “give tho 
particular Strokes of his Ingenuity » Chance to be re- 
membered, by rociting them; it may be enough to say, 
in general Terms, they were so openly flagrant, that the 
‘Wisdom of the Legislature thought it high time, to take 
& proper Notice of them.” 

Fielding was not the man to leave such a challenge 
unanawered. In the Champion for April 22, 1740, and 
two subsequent papers, he replied with a slashing criti- 
ciem of the Apology, in which, after demonstrating that 
it must be written in English because it was written 
in no other language, he gravely proceeds to point ont 
examples of the author's superiority to grammar and 
learning—and in general, subjects its pretentious and 
slipshod style to a minute and highly detrimental 
examination. In further paper he returns to the 
charge by a mook trial of one “Col. Apol.” (is, Colley- 
Apology), axraigning him for that, “not having the Fear 
of Grammar before his Eyes,” he had committed an 
unpardonable assault upon his mother-tongue. Field- 
ing’s knowledge of legal forma and phraseology enabled 
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him to make a happy parody of court procedure, and 
Mr. Lawrence says that this particular “ jeu desprit ob- 
tained great celebrity.” But the happiest stroke in the 
controversy—as it seems to us—is one which escaped 
Mr, Lawrenee, and occura in the paper already referred 
to, where Charon and Mercury are shown denuding the 
Tuckless passengers by the Styx of their surplus impedi- 
ments, Among the rest, approaches “an elderly Gen- 
tleman with a Piece of wither'd Laurel on his head.” 
From a little book, which he is discovered (when 
atripped) to have bound close to his heart, and which 
beara the title of Loves in a Riddle—an unsuccessful 
pastoral produced by Cibber at Drury Lane in 1729— 
it ia clear that this personage is intended for none other 
than the Apologist, who, after many entreaties, is finally 
compelled to part with his treasure. “I was surprized,” 
continues Fielding, “to seo him pass Examination with 
his Laurel on, and was assured by the Standers by, that 
Moreury would have taken it off, if he had seen it.” 

These attacks in the Champion do not appear to have 
received any direct response from Cibber. But they 
were reprinted in rambling production issued from 
“Qurll’s chaste press” in 1740, and entitled the Zryal 
of Colley Cibber, Comedian, &o. At the end of this there 
is a short address to “the Selfdubl'd Captain Hercules 
Vinegar, alias Buffoon,” to the effect that “the malevolent 
Flings exhibited by him and his Man Ralph,” have been. 
faithfully reproduced. Then comes the following curious 
and not very intelligible “ Advertisement :”— 

“If the Ingenious Henry Fielding Eaq.; (Son of the Hon. 


Lieut. General Fielding, who upon his Return from his 
Travels entered himself of the Temple in order to study the 
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Law, and married one of the pretty Miss Oradocks of Salishury) 
will own himself the AvTHOR of 18 strange Things called 
‘Tragical Comedies and Comical Tragedées, lately advertised by 
J. Waits, of Wild-Court, Printer, he shall be mentioned in 
Capitals in the Thérd Edition of Mr, Crsxan’s Life, and like- 
wise be placed among the Poete minores Dramatic: of the 
Present Age: Then will both his Name and Writings be 
remembered on Record in the immortal Poetical Hegister 
written by Mr. Gruxa Jacon,” 

The “poetical register” indicated was the book of 
that name, containing the Lives and Characteristics of 
the English Dramatic Pods, which Mr. Giles Jacob, an 
industrious literary hack, had issued in 1723, Mr. 
Lawrence is probably right in his supposition, based upon 
the foregoing advortisement, that Fielding “had openly 
expressed resentment at being described by Cibbor as ‘a 
broken wit,’ without being mentioned by name.” He 
never seems to have wholly forgotten his animosity to 
the actor, to whom there are frequent references in 
Joseph Andrews ; and, as late as 1749, he is still found 
harping on “ the withered laurel” in a letter to Lyttel- 
ton Even in his last work, the Voyage to Lisbon, Cibber’s 
name is mentioned. The origin of this protracted feud 
is obscure ; but, apart from want of sympathy, it must 
probably be sought for in some early misunderstanding 
between the two in their capacities of manager and 
author, As regards Theophilus Cibber, his desertion 
of Highmore was sufficient reason for the ridicule cast 
upon him in the Author's Farce and elsewhere. With 
Mrs, Charke, the Laureate’s intractable and eccentric 
daughter, Fielding was naturally on better terma She 
was, as already stated, a member of the Great Mogul’s 
Company, and it is worth noting that some of the sar- 
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casma in Pasguin against her father were put into the 
mouth of Lord Place, whose part was taken by this un- 
dutifal child. All things considered, both in this con- 
troversy and the later one with Pope, Cibber did not 
come off worst. His few hits were personal and un 
scrupulous, and they were probably far more deadly 
in their effects than any of the ironical attacks which 
his adversaries, on their part, directed against his poeti- 
cal ineptitude or halting “parta of speech.” Despite his 
superlative coxcombry and egotism, he was, moreover, a 
man of no mean abilities His Careless Husband ia » far 
better acting play than any of Fielding’s, and his Apology, 
which even Johnson allowed to be “well-done,” is valu- 
able in many respects, especially for its account of the 
contemporary stage. In describing an actor or actress 
he hed few equals—witness his skilful portrait: of Nokes, 
and his admirably graphic vignette of Mra. Verbruggen 
as that “‘finish’d Impertinent,” Melantha, in Dryden’a 
Marriage 4-la-Mode, 

The concluding paper in the collected edition of the 
Champion, published in 1741, is dated June 19, 1740. 
On the day following Fielding was called to the Bar 
‘by the benchers of the Middle Temple, and (says Mr. 
Lawrence) “chambers were assigned him in Pump Court.” 
Simultaneously with this, his regular connection with 
journalism appears to have ceased, although from his 
statement in the Preface to the Miscellanie—that “aa 
long as from June 1741,” he had “desisted from writing 
one Syllable in the Champion, or any other public Paper,” 
—it may perhaps be inferred that up to that date he 
continued to contribute now and then. This, neverthe- 
leas, is by no means clear. His last utterance in the pub- 
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lished volumes is certainly in a sense valedictory, as it 
refers to the position acquired by the Champion, and the 
difficulty experienced in establishing it. Incidentally, it 
pay a high compliment to Pope, by speaking of “the 
divine Translation of the Ziad, which he [Fielding] has 
lately with o Disadvantage to the Translator COMPARED 
with the Original,” the point of the eentence so impressed 
by its typography, being apparently directed against those 
eritices who had condemned Pope’s work without the 
requisite knowledge of Greek. From the tenor of the 
rest of the essay it may, however, be concluded that 
the writer was taking leave of hia enterprise; and, 
according to a note by Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, it 
aeems that Mr. Reed of Staple Inn possessed documents 
which showed that Fielding at this juncture, probably 
in anticipation of more lucrative legal duties, surrendered 
the reins to Ralph. The Champion continued to exist 
for some time longer; indeed, it must be regarded aa 
long-lived among the essayists, since the issue which 
contained its well-known criticism on Garrick ia No. 
455, and appeared late in 1742. But as far as can be 
ascertained, it never again obtained the honours of a 
reprint. 

Although, after he was called to the Bar, Fielding 
practically relinquished periodical literature, he does 
not seam to have entirely desisted from writing. In 
Sylvanus Urban’s Register of Books, published during 
January 1741, is advertised the poem Of True Great- 
ness afterwards included in the Miscellanies; and tho 
same authority announces the Vernoniad, an anonymous 
burlesque Epic prompted by Admiral Vernon’s popular 
expedition against Porto Bello in 1739, “with six Ships 
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only.” That Fielding was the author of the latter is 
sufficiently proved by his order to Mr. Nourse (printed. 
in Roscoe’s edition), to deliver fifty copies to Mr Chappel. 
Another sixpenny pamphlet, entitled The Opposition, « 
Vision, issued in December of the same year, ia onu- 
merated by him, in the Preface to the Miscellanies, 
among the few works he had published “since the 
End of June 1741;” and, provided it can be placed 
before this date, he may be credited with a political 
sermon called the Crisis (1741), which is ascribed to him 
upon the authority of a writer in Nichols’s Anecdotes. Ho 
may also, before “the End of June 1741,” have written 
other things; but it is clear from his Cavea? in tho 
above-mentioned “ Preface,” together with his complaint, 
that “he had been very unjustly censured, as well on 
account of what he had not writ, as for what he had,” 
that much more bas been laid to his charge than he ever 
doserved. Among ascriptions of this kind may be 
mentioned the curious Apology for the Life of Mr. The? 
Cibber, Comedian, 1740, which is desoribed on its title-page 
as a proper sequel to the autobiography of the Laureate, 
in whose “style and manner” it is said to be written. 
Bat, although this performance is evidently the work of 
some one well acquainted with the dramatic annals of 
the day, it ie more than doubtful whether Fielding had 
any hand or part in it. Indeed, his own statement that 
“he never was, nor would be the Author of anonymous 
Scandal [the italica are ours} on the private History or 
Family of any Person whatever,” should be regarded as 
conclusive. 

During all this time he seems to have been steadily 
applying himself to the practice of his profession, if, 
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indeed, that weary hope deferred which forms the usual 
probation of legal preferment can properly be so de- 
seribed. As might be anticipated from his Salisbury 
connections, he travelled the Western Cirenit; and, 
according to Hutchins’s Dorse, he assiduously attended 
the Wiltshire sessions. He had many friends among 
his brethren of the Bar. His cousin, Henry Gould, 
who had been called in 1734, and who, like his grand- 
father, ultimately became a Judge, was also a member 
of the Middle Temple ; and he was familiar with Charles 
Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, whom he may have 
known at Eton, but whom he certainly knew in his bar- 
rister days. It is probable, too, that he was acquainted 
with Lord Northington, then Robert Henley, whose 
mame appears as a subscriber to the Miscellanies, and 
who waa once supposed to contend with Kettleby 
(another subscriber) for the honour of being the original 
of the drunken barrister in Hogarth’s Midnight Modem 
Comersation, a picture which no doubt sccurately repre- 
senta a good many of the festivals by which Henry 
Fielding relieved the tedium of composing those MS, folio 
volumes on Crown or Criminal Law, which, after his 
death, reverted to his half-brother, Sir John. But to- 
wards the close of 1741 he was engaged upon another 
work which has outweighed all his most laborious foren- 
sic efforts, and which will long remain an English classic. 
This was The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 
and of his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams, published by 
Andrew Millar in February 1742. 

In the came number, and st the same page of the 
Gentleman's Magazine which contains the advertisement 
of the Vernoniad, there is a reference to a famous novel 
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which had appearod in November 1740, two months 
earlier, and had already attained an extraordinary 
popularity. ‘Several Encomiums (says Mr. Urban) on 
a Serics of Familiar Letters, publish’d but Jast month, 
entitled Pameta or Viriue rewarded, came too late for 
thia Magazine, and we believe there will be little Ooca- 
sion for inserting them in our next; because a Second 
Edition will then come out to supply the Demands in 
the Country, it being judged in Town as great a Sign of 
Want of Curiosity not to have read Pamela, ax not to have 
soon the French and Italian Dancers.” A second edition 
was in fact published in the following month (February), 
to be speedily succeeded by a third in March and a 
fourth in May. Dr. Sherlock (oddly misprinted by Mra. 
Barbauld as “ Dr. Slocock ”) extolled it from the pulpit ; 
and tho great Mr. Pope was reported to have gone 
farther and declared that it would “do more good than 
many volumes of sermons.” Other admirers ranked it 
noxt to the Bible; clergymen dedicated theological 
treatises to the author; and “evon at Ranelagh "—says 
Richardson’s biographer-—“ those who remember the 
publication say, that it was usual for ladies to hold up 
the volumes of Pamela to one another, to shew that they ° 
had got the book that every one was talking of.” It is 
perhaps hypercritical to observe that Ranelagh Gardens 
were not opened until eighteen months after Mr. Riving- 
ton’s duodecimos first made their appearance; but it 
will be gathered from the tone of some of the fore- 
going commendations that its morality was a strong 
point with the new candidate for literary fame; and 
its voluminous title-page did indeed proclaim at large 
that it was “Published in order to cultivate the Prin- 
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ciples of Virtue and Religion in the Minds of the Youth 
of Both Sexea” Its author, Samuel Richardson, was a 
middle-aged London printer, a vegetarian and water- 
drinker, a worthy, domesticated, fussy, and highly- 
nervous little man. Delighting in female society, and 
accustomed to act as confidant and amanuensis for the 
young women of his acquaintance, it had been sug- 
gested to him by some bookseller friends that he should 
prepare a “little volume of Letters, in a common style, 
on such aubjocts as might be of use to those country 
readers, who were unable to indite for themselves.” 
As Hogarth’s Conversation Pieces grew into his Pro- 
gresses, s0 this project seoms to have developed into 
Pamela, or Vistue Rewarded. The necessity for some 
connecting link between the letters suggested a story, 
and the story chosen was founded upon the actual ex- 
periences of a young servant girl, who, after victoriously 
resisting all the attempts made by her master to seduce 
her, ultimately obliged him to marry her. It is needless 
to give any account here of the minute and deliber- 
ate way in which Richardeon filled in this outline As 
one of his critics, D’Alembert, has unanswerably said— 
“ La nature est bonne d imiter, mais non pas jusgu’s Pennui,” 
—and the author of Pamela has plainly disregarded 
this useful law. On the other hand, the tedium and 
elaboration of his style have tended, in these tess 
leisurely days, to condemn his work to a neglect 
which it does not deserve. Few writers—it is a troiem 
to say so—have excelled him in minute anelysis of 
motive, and knowledge of the human heart. About the 
final morality of his heroine’s long-drawn defence of her 
chastity it may, however, be permitted to doubt; and, 
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in contyasting the book with Fielding’s work, it should 
not be forgotten that, irreproachable though it eeemed to 
the author's admirers, good Dr. Watts complained (and 
with reason) of the indelicacy of some of the scenes. 
But, for the moment, we are more concerned with the 
effect which Pamela produced upon Henry Fielding, 
struggling with the “eternal want of pence, which vexes 
public men,” and vaguely hoping for some profitable open- 
ing for powers which had not yet been eatisfactorily exer 
cised, To his robust and masculine genius, never very 
dolicately sensitive where the relations of the sexes are 
concerned, the atrange conjunction of purity and precau- 
tion in Richardson’s heroine was a thing unnatural, and 
a theme for inextinguishable Homeric laughter. That 
Pamela, through all her trials, could really have cherished 
any affection for her unscrupulous edmirer would seem 
to him a sentimental absurdity, and the unprecedented 
success of the book would sharpen his sense of its 
assailable side, Possibly, too, his acquaintance with 
Richardson, whom he knew personally, but with whom 
he could bave had no kind of sympathy, disposed him 
against his work. In any case, the idea presently 
occurred to Fielding of depicting a young man in cir- 
cumstances of similar importunity at the hands of a 
dissolute woman of fashion He took for his hero 
Pamela’s brother, and by a malicious stroke of the pen 
tured the Mr. B of Pamela into Squire Booby. But 
the process of invention rapidly carried him into paths 
far beyond the more parody of Richardzon, and it is only 
in the first portion of the book that he really remembers 
his intention, After chapter x the story follows its 
natural course, and there is little or nothing of Lady 
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Booby, or her frustrate amours. Indeed, the author 
does not even pretend to preserve congruity as regards 
his hero, for, in chapter v., he makes him tell his mistress 
that he has never been in love, while in chapter xi. we 
are informed that he had long been attached to the 
charming Fanny. Moreover, in the intervening letters 
which Joseph writes to his sister Pamela, he makes no 
reference to this long-existent attachment, with which, 
one would think, she must have been perfectly familiar. 
These discrepancies all point, not so much to negligence 
ou the part of the author, as to an unconscious transfor- 
mation of his plan He no doubt speedily found that 
mere ridicule of Richardson was insufficient to sustain 
the interest of any serious effort, and, besides, must 
hsve been secretly conscious that the “Pamela” charac- 
teristics of his hero were artistically irreconcilable with 
the personal bravery and cudgel-playing attributes with 
which he had endowed him Add to this that the 
immortal Mra Slipslop and Parson Adams — the 
latter eapecially—had begun to acquire an importance 
with their creator for which the initial scheme had by no 
means provided; and he finally seems to have disre- 
garded his design, only returning to it in his last chapters 
in order to close his work with some appearance of con- 
sistency. The History of Joseph Andrews, it has been 
said, might well have dispensed with Lady Booby alto- 
gether, and yet, without her, not only this book, but 
Tom Jones and Amelia also, would probably have bean 
lost to us. The accident which prompted three euch 
masterpieces cannot be honestly regretted. 

Is was not without reason that Fielding added promi- 
nently to his title-page the name of Mr. Abraham Adams, 
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If he is not the real hero of the book, he is undoubtedly 
the character whose fortunes the reader follows with the 
closest interest. Whether he is smoking his black and 
consolatory pipe in the gallery of the inn, or losing his 
way while he meditates a passage of Greek, or groaning 
over the fatuities of the man-of-fashion in Leonora’a story, 
or brandishing his famous crabatick in defence of Fanny, 
he is always the same delightful mixture of benevolence 
and simplicity, of pedantry and credulity and ignorance 
of the world. He is “compact,” to use Shakespeare's 
word, of the oddest contradictions,—the most diverting 
eccentricities He has Aristotle’s Politics at his fingers’ 
ends, but he knows nothing of the daily Gazetteers ; he 
is perfectly familiar with the Pillars of Hercules, but 
be haa never even heard of the Levant He travels to 
London to sell a collection of sermons which he has for- 
gotten to carry with him, and in a moment of excitement 
he tosses into the fire the copy of Aeschylus which it has 
cost him years to transcribe. He gives irreproachable 
advice to Joseph on fortitude and resignation, but ba 
is overwhelmed with grief when his child is reported to 
be drowned. When he speaks upon faith and works, 
on marriage, on school discipline, he is weighty and 
sensible; but he falls an easy victim to the plausible 
professions of every rogue he meets, and is willing to 
believe in the principles of Mr. Peter Pounce, or the 
humanity of Parson Trulliber, Not all the discipline 
of hog’s blood and eudgels and cold water to which he is 
subjected can deprive him of his native dignity; and 
as he stands before us in the short great-coat under 
which his ragged cassock is continually making its 
appearance, with his old wig and battered hat, a clergy- 
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man whose social position is scarcely above that of s 
footman, and who supports a wife and six children upon 
& cure of twenty-thres pounds a year, which his ont- 
spoken honesty is continually jeopardising, he is a far 
finer figure than Pamela in her coach-and-six, or 
Bellarmine in his cinnamon velvet. If not, as Mr, 
Lawrence says, with exaggerated enthusiaam, “the 
grandest delineation of « pattern-priest which the world 
has yet seen,” he is assuredly a noble example of primi- 
tive goodness and practical Christianity. It is certain— 
as Mr. Forster and Mr. Keightley have pointed out— 
that Goldsmith borrowed some of his characteristics for 
Dr. Primrose, and it has been suggested that Sterne re- 
membered him in more than one page of Tristram Shandy. 

Next to Parson Adams, perhaps the best character in 
Joseph Andrews—though of an entirely different type— 
is Lady Booby’s “ Waiting-Gentlewoman,” the excellent 
Mys, Slipslop. Her sensitive dignity, her easy changes 
from servility to insolence, her sensuality, her inimitably 
distorted vocabulary, which Sheridan borrowed for Mra 
Malaprop, and Dickens modified for Mra. Gamp, are 
all peculiarities which make up # personification of the 
richest humour and the most life-like reality. Mr. Peter 
Pounce, too, with his “scoundrel maxims,” as disclosed 
in that remarkable dialogue which is said to be “better 
worth reading than all the Works of Colley Cibber,” and 
in which charity is defined as consisting rather in a dis- 
position to relieve distress than in an actual act of relief; 
Parson Trolliber with his hogs, his greediness, and his 
willingness to prove his Christianity by fisticuffs ; 
abrewish Mra, Tow-wouse with her scold’s tongue, and 
her erring but perfectly subjugated husband,—thees 
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fidelity. Andrews himself, and his blushing sweetheart, 
do not lend themselves so readily to humorous art, 
Nevertheless the former, when fread from the wiles of 
Lady Booby, is by no means a despicable hero, and 
Fanny is a eufficiently fresh and blooming heroine. The 
characters of Pamela and Mr. Booby are fairly preserved 
from the pages of their original inventor. But when 
Fielding makes Parson Adams rebuke the pair for 
laughing in church at Joseph's wedding, and puts into 
the lady’s mouth a sententious little speech upon her 
altered position in life, he is adding some ironical tonches 
which Richardson would certainly have omitted. 

No selection of personages, however, even of tho 
most detailed and particular description, can convey any 
real impression of the mingled irony and insight, the 
wit and satire, the genial hut perfectly remorseless re- 
velation of human springs of action, which distinguish 
scene after soene of the book. Nothing, for example, 
can be more admirable than the different manifestations 
of meanness which take place among the travellers of 
the stagecoach, in the oft-quoted chapter where Joseph, 
having been robbed of everything, lies naked and bleed- 
ing in the ditch. Thoro is Miss Grave-sirs, who protests 
against the indecency of his entering the vehicle, but 
like # certain lady in the Rake's Progress, holds the eticks 
of her fan before her face while he does so, and who is 
afterwards found to be carrying Nantes under the guise 
of Hangary-water ; there is the lawyer who advises that 
the wounded man shall be taken in, not from any 
humane motive, but because he is afraid of being in- 
volved in legal proceedings if they leave him to his fate; 
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there is the wit who seizes the occasion for a burst of 
facetious doubleentendres, chiefly designed for the dis- 
comfiture of the prude; and, lastly, there is the coachman, 
whose only concern is the shilling for his fare, and who 
refuses to lend either of the useless greatcoats he ia 
sitting upon, lest “they should be made bloody,” leaving 
the shivering suppliant to be clothed by the generosity 
of the postilion (“a Lad,” says Fielding with a fine touch 
of satire, “who hath been since transported for robbing 
a Hen-roost”), This worthy fellow accordingly strips 
off his only outer garment, “at the same time swearing 
a great Oath,” for which he is duly rebuked by tho 
passengers, “that he would rather ride in his Shirt all 
his Life, than euffer a Fellow-Creature to lie in so 
miserable e Condition.” Then there are the admirable 
acenes which succeed Joseph’s admission into the inn ; 
the discussion between the bookseller and the two 
parsons aa to the publication of Adame’s sermons, which 
the “Clergy would be certain to ery down,” because 
they inculcate good works against faith; the debate 
before the justice as to the manuscript of Aeschylus, 
which is mistaken for one of the Fathers ; and the pleasant 
discourse between the post and the player which, be- 
ginning by compliments, bids fair to end in blows. 
Nor are the stories of Leonora and Mr. Wilson without 
their interest, They interrupt the straggling narrative 
far leas than the Man of the Hill interrupts Jom 
Jones, and they afford an opportunity for varying the epic 
of the highway by pictures of polite society which could 
not otherwise be introduced. There ean be little doubt, 
too, that some of Mr. Wilson’s town experiences were 
the reflection of the author’s own career; while tha charac- 
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teristics of Leonora’s lover Horatio,—who was “a young 
Gentleman of a good Family, bred to the Law,” and re- 
cently called to the Bar, whose “Face and Person were 
such as the Generality allowed handsome: but he had 
a Dignity in his Air very rarely to be seen,” and who 
“had Wit and Humour, with an Inclination to Satire, 
which he indulged rather too much ”—read almost like 
a complimentary description of Fielding himself 

Like Hogarth, in that famous drinking scene to 
which reference has already been made, Fielding was 
careful to disclaim any personal portraiture in Joseph 
Andrews. In the opening chapter of Book iii he 
declares “once for all that he describes not Men, but 
Manners ; not an Individual, but a Species,” although 
he admits that his characters are “taken from Life.” 
In his “ Preface,” he reiterates this profession, adding 
that in copying from nature, he has “used the utmost 
Care to obscure the Persons by such different Circum- 
stances, Degrees, and Colours, that it will be impossible 
to gueea at them with any degree of certainty.” Never- 
theless—as in Hogarth’s case—neither his protests nor 
his skill have prevented some of those identifications 
which are so seductive to the curious; and it is gen- 
erally believed,—indeed, it was expressly stated by 
Richardson and others,—that the prototype of Parson 
Adams was « friend of Fielding, the Reverend William 
Young. Like Adams, he was a scholar and devoted to 
achylus ; he resembled him, too, in his trick of map- 
ping his fingers, and his habitual absence of mind. Of 
this latter peculiarity it is related that on one occasion, 
when a chaplain in Marlborough’s wars, he strolled 
abstractedly into the enemy’s lines with his beloved 
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echylus in his hand, His peaceable intentions were 30 
unmistakable that he was instantly released, and politoly 
directed to his regiment. nea, too, it is said, on being 
charged by a gentleman with sitting for the portrait of 
Adams, he offered to knock the speaker down, thereby 
supplying additional proof of the truth of the allegation. 
He died in August 1757, and is buried in the Chapel of 
Chelsea Hospital. The obituary notice in the Gentle 
man's Magazine describes bim as “late of Gillingham, 
Dorsetahire,” which would make him a neighbour of tho 
novelist,’ Another tradition connects Mr, Peter Pounce 
with the scrivoner and usurer Peter Walter, whom Pope 
had satirised, and whom Hogarth is thought to have intro- 
duced into Plate i. of Marriage d-la-Mode. His sister lived 
at Salisbury ; and he himself had an estate at Stalbridge 
Park, which was close to East Stour. From references 
to Walter in the Champion for May 31, 1740, as well as 
in the Essay on Conversation, it is clear that Fielding 
mew him personally, and disliked him. He may, in- 
deed, have been among those county magnates whose 
criticism was so objectionable to Captain Booth during 
his brief residence in Dorsetshire. Pareon Trulliber, 
also, according to Murphy, was Ficlding’s first tutor 
—WMr. Oliver of Moteombe. But his widow denied 
the resefnblance; and it is hard to believe that this 
portrait is not overcharged. In all these cases, how- 
ever, there is no reason for supposing that Fielding 
may not have thoroughly believed in the sincerity 
of his attempts to avoid the exact reproduction of 
actual persons, although, rightly or wrongly, his present- 

1 Lord Thurlow was accustomed to find a later likeness to Field- 
ing’s hero in his protdgé, the poet Crabbe. 
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ments were speedily identified. With ordinary people 
it is by salient characteristics that a likeness is estab- 
lished; and no variation of detail, however skilful, greatly 
affects this result, In our own days we have seen 
that, in spite of both authors, the public declined to 
believe that the Harold Skimpole of Charles Dickens, 
and George Eliot’s Dinah Morris, were not perfectly 
recognisable copies of living originals. 

Upon its title-page, Joseph Andrews is declared to be 
“ written in Imitation of the Manner of Cervantes,” and 
there is no doubt that, in addition to being subjected to 
an unreasonable amount of ill-usage, Parson Adams 
has manifest affinities with Don Quixote. Scott, how- 
ever, seems to have thought that Scarron’s Roman 
Comique was the real model, so far as mock-heroic 
waa concerned ; but he must have forgotten that Field- 
ing was already the author of Tom Thumb, and thet 
Swift had written the Battle of the Books. Resemblances 
—not of much moment—have also been traced to the 
Paysan Parcens and the Histoire de Marianne of Mari- 
vaux. With both these books Fielding was familiar ; in 
fact, he expressly mentions them, as well as the Roman 
Comique, in the course of his story, and they doubtless 
exercised more or less influence upon his plan. But in 
the Preface, from which we have already quoted, he 
describes that plan; and this, because it ia something 
definite, is more interesting than any speculation as to 
his determining models, After marking the division of 
the Epic, like the Drama, into Tragedy and Comedy, he 
points out that it may exist in prose as well as verse, 
and he proceeds to explain that what he has attempted 
in Jouph Andrews is “a comic EpioPoom in Prose,” 
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differing from serious romance in its substitution of a 
light and ridiculous” fable fora “grave and solemn” 
one, of inferior characters for those of supsrior rank, and 
of ludicrous for sublime sentiments. Sometimes in the 
diction he has admitted burlesque, but never in the 
sentiments and characters, where, he contends, it would 
‘be out of place. Ho further defines the only source of 
the ridiculous to be affectation, of which the chief 
causes are vanity and hypocrisy. Whether this schems 
was an after-thought it is difficult to say; but it is 
certainly necessary to a proper understanding of the 
author's method—a method which was to find so 
many imitators, Another passage in the Preface is 
worthy of remark. With reference to the pictures of 
vice which the book contains, he observes: “ First, That 
it ia very difficult to pursue » Series of human Actions, 
and keep clear from them. Secondly, That the Vices to 
be found here [ie. in Joseph Andrews) are rather the 
accidental Consequences of some human Frailty, or 
Foible, than Causes habitually existing in the Mind. 
Thirdly, That they are never set forth as the Objects of 
Ridicule but Detestation. Fourthly, That they are never 
the principal Figure at the Time on the Scene; and, 
lastly, they never produce the intended Evil.” In read- 
ing some pages of Fielding it is not always easy to seo 
that he has strictly adhered to these principles ; but it 
is well to recall them occasionally, as constituting at all 
eventa the code that he desired to follow. 

Although the popularity of Fielding’s first novel was 
considerable, it did not, to judge by the number of 
editions, at once equal the popularity of the book by 
which it was suggested. Pamela, as wo have seen, 
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speedily ran through four editions; but it was six 
months before Millar published the second and revised 
edition of Joseph Andrews; and the third did not 
appear until more than a year after the date of first 
publication, With Richardson, as might be expected, 
it was never popular at all, and to a great extent it 
is possible to sympathise with his annoyance. The 
daughter of his brain, whom he had piloted through 60 
many troubles, had grown to him more real than the 
daughters of his body, and to see her at the height of her 
fame made contemptible by what in one of his letters he 
terms “a lewd and ungenerous engraftment,” must have 
been @ sore trial to his absorbed and self-conscious 
nature, and one which not all the consolations of his 
consistory of feminine flatterers—“ my ladies,” as the 
little man called them—could wholly alleviate. But it 
must be admitted that his subsequent attitude was 
neither judicious nor dignified. He pursued Fielding 
henceforth with steady depreciation, caught eagerly at 
apy scandal respecting him, professed himself unable 
to perceive his genius, deplored his “lowness,” and 
comforted himself by reflecting that, if he pleased at 
all, it was because he had learned the art from Pamela. 
Of Fielding’s other contemporary critics, one only need 
be mentioned here, more on account of his literary 
eminence than of the special felicity of his judgment. 
“TI have myself,” writes Gray to West, “upon your 
recommendation, been reading Joseph Andrews. The 
incidente are ill laid and without invention ; but the 
characters have s great deal of nature, which always 
pleases even in her lowest shapes. Parson Adams is 
perfectly well; so is Mra Slipslop, and the story of 
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‘Wilson ; and throughout he [the author] shews himself 
well read in Stage-Coaches, Country Squires, Inns, and 
Tnns of Court, His reflections upon high people and 
Jow people, and misses and masters, are very good. 
However the exalteducss of some minds (or rather as I 
shrewdly suspect their insipidity and want of feeling or 
observation) may make them insensible to these light 
things, ([ mean such as characterise and paint nature) 
yet surely they are as weighty and much more useful 
than your grave discourses upon the mind, the passions, 
and what not.” And thereupon follows that fantastic 
utterance concerning the romances of MM. Marivaux 
and Orébillon jis, which hes disconcerted so many of 
Gray’s admirers. We suspect that any reader who should 
nowadays contrast the sickly and sordid intrigue of the 
Paysan Parvenu with the healthy animalism of Joseph 
Andrews would greatly prefer the latter. Yet Gray's 
verdict, though cold, is not undiscriminating, and is per- 
haps a8 much as onc could expect from his cloistered 
and fastidious taste. 

‘Various anecdotes, all more or leas apocryphal, have 
been related respecting the first appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, and the sum paid to the author for the copy- 
right. A reference to the original assignment, now in 
the Forster Library at South Kensington, definitely 
settles the latter point. The amount in “lawful Money 
of Great Britain,” received by “Henry Fielding, Esq.” 
from “Andrew Millar of St. Clement’s Danes in the 
Strand,” was £183:11s. In this document, as in the 
order to Nourse of which a facsimile is given by Roscoe, 
‘both the author’s name and signature are written with 
the old-fashioned double f, and he calls himself « Field- 
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ing” and not “Feilding,” like the rest of the Denbigh 
family. If we may trast an anecdote given by Kippig, 
Lord Denbigh once asked his kinsman the reason of 
this difference. “I cannot tell, my lord,” returned the 
novelist, ‘unless it be that my branch of the family 
‘was tho first that learned to apell.” In connection with 
this assignment, however, what is perhaps even moro 
interesting than these discrepancies is the fact that one 
of the witnesses was William Young. Thus we havo 
Parson Adams scting as witness to the eale of the very 
book which he had helped to immortalise. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE MISCELLANIRS—JONATHAN WILD. 


In March 1742, according to an article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, attributed to Samuel Johnson, “the 
most popular Topic of Conversation” was the Account of 
the Conducé of the Dowager Dutchess of Marlborough, from 
her first coming to Court, to the Year 1710, which, with 
the help of Hooke of the Roman History, the “terrible 
old Sarah” had just put forth Among the little cloud 
of Sarah-Ads and Old Wives’ Tales evoked by this 
production, was Vindication of her Grace by Fielding, 
apecially prompted, aa appears from the title-page, by 
the “late scurrilous Pamphlet” of » “noble Author.” 
If this were not acknowledged to be from Fielding’s pen 
in the Preface to the Miscellanies (in which collection, 
however, it is not reprinted), ita anthorahip would be 
sufficiently proved by ite being included with Miss Lucy 
én Town in the assignment to Andrew Millar referred to 
at the close of the preceding chapter. The price Millar 
paid for it was £5: 6a, or exactly half that of the farce. 
But it is only reasonable to assume that the Duchess 
herself (who is said to have given Hooke £5000 for his 
help) also rewarded her champion. Whether Fielding’s 
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admiration for the “glorious Woman” in whose cause 
he had drawn his pen was genuine, or whother—to 
‘tse Johnson's convenient euphemism concerning Hooke 
—“he was acting only ministerially,” are matters for 
speculation. His father, however, had served under the 
Duke, and there may have been a traditional attachment 
to the Churchills on the part of his family. It has even 
been ingeniously suggested that Sarah Fielding was her 
Grace's god-child ;} but as her mother’s name was alao 
Sarah, no importance can be attached to the suggestion. 

Miss Incy in Town, 28 its sub-title explains, was a 
sequel to the Virgin Unmasi'd, and was produced at 
Drury Lane in May 1742, As already stated in chapter 
ii, Fielding’s part in it was small. It isa lively but 
not very creditable trifle, which tarns upon certain 
equivocal London experiences of the Miss Lucy of 
the earlier piece; and it seems to have been chiefly 
intended to afford an opportunity for some clever imi- 
tation of the reigning Italian singers by Mra Clive and 
the famous tenor Beard. Horace Walpole, who refers to 
it in a letter to Mann, between an account of the open- 
ing of Ranelagh and on anecdote of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
calls it “a little simple farce,” and says that “Mrs, Clive 
mimics the Muscovita admirably, and Beard Amorevoli 
tolerably.” Mr. Walpole detested the Muscovita, and 
adored Amoreyoli, which perhaps accounta for the 
nice discrimination shown in his praise. One of the 
other characters, Mr. Zorobabel, a Jew, was taken by 
Macklin, and from another, Mrs. Haycock (afterwards 
changed to Mra Midnight), Foote ia supposed to have 

\ Memoirs of Sarah, Duchass of Murlborough, etc., by Mrs, 
A. T. Thomson, 1889. 
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borrowed Mother Cole in The Minor. A third char- 
acter, Lord Bawble, was considered to reflect upon 
“q particular person of quality,” and the piece was 
speedily forbidden by the Lord Chamberlain, although 
it appears to have been acted a few months later 
without opposition. One of the results of the prohibi- 
tion, according to Mr. Lawrence, was a Leticr to a 
Noble Lord (the Lord Chainberlain) . . . occasioned by a 
Representation .. . of a Farce called “ Miss Lucy in Town.” 
Thig, in spite of the Caveat in the Preface to the 
Miscellanies, he ascribes to Fielding, and styles it “a 
abarp expostalation . . . in which he [Fielding] dis- 
avowed any idea of a personal attack.” But Mr. 
Lawrence must plainly have been misinformed on the 
subject, for the pamphlet bears little sign of Fielding’s 
hand. As far as it is intelligible, it is rather against 
Miss Lucy than for her, and it makes no reference to 
Lord Bawble’s original The name of this injured 
patrician seems indeed never to have transpired; but 
he could scarcely have been in any sense an exceptional 
member of the Georgian aristocracy. 

In the same month that Miss Lucy in Town appeared 
at Drury Lane, Millar published it in book form, In 
the following June, T. Waller of the Temple-Cloisters 
issued the first of a contemplated series of translations 
from Aristophanes by Henry Fielding, Eaq., and the 
Rev. William Young who sat for Parson Adams. 
The play chosen was Plutus, the God of Riches, and a 
notice upon the original cover stated that, according to 
the reception it met with from the public, it would be 
followed by the other, It must be presumed that 
“the distressed, and at present, declining State of 
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Learning” to which the authors referred in their dedica- 
tion to Lord Talbot, was not a mere form of speech, 
for the enterprise does not seem to have met with euffi- 
cient encouragement to justify its continuance, and this 
special rendering has long been supplanted by 
the more modern versions of Mitchell, Frere, and othera 
Whether Fielding took any large share in it is not now 
discernible. It is most likely, however, that the bulk 
of the work was Young’s, and that his colleague did 
little more than furnish the Preface, which is partly 
written in the first person, and betrays ite origin by a 
sadden and not very relevant attack upon the “pretty, 
dapper, brisk, smart, pert Dialogue” of Modern Comedy 
into which the “infinite Wit” of Wycherley had de- 
generated under Cibber. It also contains a compliment 
to the numbers of the “inimitable Author” of the 
Essay on Man, 

This is the second compliment which Fielding had 
paid to Pope within s brief period, the first having been 
that in the Champion respecting the translation of the 
Itiad, What his exact relations with the snthor of 
the Duneiad were, has never been divulged. At firet 
they seem to have been rather hostile than friendly. 
Fielding had ridiculed the Romish Church in the Old 
Debauchees, a course which Pope could scarcely have 
approved ; and he was, moreover, the cousin of Lady 
Mary, now no longer throned in the Twickenham 
Temple. Pope had commented upon a passage in 
Tom Thwnb, and Fielding had indirectly referred to 
Pope in the Covent Garden Tragedy. When it had 
been reported that Pope had gone to see Pasguin, 
the statement had been at once contradicted. But 
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Fielding was now, like Pope, against Walpole; and 
Joseph Andrews had been published. Jt may therefore 
be that the compliments in Plufus and the Champion 
were the result of some rapprochement between the two, 
It is, nevertheless, curious that, at this very time, an 
attempt appears to have been made to connect the 
novelist with the controversy which presently arose out 
of Cibbers well-known letter to Popa In August 
1742, the month following its publication, among the 
pamphlets to which it gave rise, was announced The 
Cudgel ; or, a Orab-tree Lecture. To the Author of the Dun- 
ead. “By Hercules Vinegar, Esq.” This very mediocre 
satire in verse is atill to be found at the British Muscum ; 
but even if it were not included in Fielding’s general 
disclaimer as to unsigned work, it would be difficult 
to connect it with him. To give but one reason, it 
would make him the ally and adherent of Cibber,— 
which is absurd. In all probability, like another Grub 
Street squib under the same pseudonym, it was by Ralph, 
who had already attacked Pope, and continued to main- 
tain the Captain's character in the Champion long after 
Fielding had ceased to write for it. It is even possible 
that Ralph had some share in originating the Vinegar 
family, for it is noticeable that the paper in which 
they are first introduced bears no initials. In this case 
he would consider himself free to adopt the name, how- 
ever disadvantageous that course might be to Fielding’s 
reputation. And it is clear that, whatever their rela- 
tions had been in the past, they were for the time on 
opposite sides in politics, since while Fielding had been 
vindicating the Duchess of Marlborough, Ralph had 
been writing against her. 
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‘These, however, are minor questions, the discussion of 
which would lead too far from the main narrative of 
Fiolding’s life. In the eame letter in which Walpole hed 
referred to Miss Lucy in Town, he had spaken of the 
success of a new player at Goodman’s Fields, after whom 
all the town, in Gray's phrase, was “horn-mad ;” but 
in whose acting Mr. Walpole, with a critical distrust 
of novelty, saw nothing particularly wonderful, This 
was David Garrick, He had been admitted 2 student 
of Lincoln’s Inn a year before Fielding entered the 
Middlo Temple, had afterwards turned wine-morchant, 
and was now delighting London by his versatility in 
comedy, tragedy, and farce. One of his earliest theat- 
vical exploits, according to Sir John Hawkins, had bean 
& private representation of Fielding’s Mock-Doctor, in a 
room over the St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, so long 
familiar to subscribers of the Genéleman’s Magazine ; his 
fellow-actors being Cave's journeymen printers, and 
his audience Cave, Johnson, and a few friends. After 
this he appears to have mado the acquaintance of 
Fielding ; and late in 1742, applied to him to know if he 
had “any Play by him,” as “ he was desirous of appear- 
ing ins new Park” As a matter of fact Fielding had 
two plays by him—the Good-natured Man (a title subse- 
quently used by Goldsmith), and piece called The 
Wedding Day. The former was almost finished : the latter 
‘was an early work, being indeed “the third Dramatic 
Performance he ever attempted.” ‘The necessary ar- 
rangements baving been made with Mr. Fleetwood, the 
manager of Drury Lane, Fielding set to work to com- 
plete the Good-natured Man, which he considered the 
better of the two. When he had done so, he came to 
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the conclusion that it required more attention than he 
could give it ; and moreover, that the part allotted to 
Garrick, slthough it satisfied the actor, was scarcely 
important enough. He accordingly reverted to the 
Wedding Day, the central character of which had been 
intended for Wilks. It had many faulta which none 
saw more clearly than the author himself, but he hoped 
that Garrick’s energy and‘ prestige would triumphantly 
surmount all obstacles. He hoped, as well, to improve 
it by revision. The dangerous illness of his wife, how- 
ever, made it impoasible for him to execute his task; and, 
as he was pressed for money, the Wedding Day was 
produced on the 17th of February 1743, apparently much 
as it had been first written some dozen years before, 
As might be anticipated, it was not a success. The char. 
acter of Millamour is one which it is hard to believe that 
even Garrick could have made attractive, and though 
others of the parta were entrusted to Mrs, Woffington, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Macklin, it was acted but eix nights. 
The author's gains were under £50. In the Preface 
to the Miscellanies, from which most of the foregoing 
account is taken, Fielding, as usual, refers its failure to 
other causes than its inherent defecta Rumours, he 
says, had been circulated as to its indecency (and in 
trath some of the scenes are more than hazardous) ; but 
it had passed the licenser, and must be supposed to have 
‘been up to the moral standard of the time. Its unfavour- 
able reception, as Fielding must have known in his heart, 
was due to its artistic shortcomings, and also to the 
fact that a change was taking place in the public taste 
It is in connection with the Wedding Day that one of 
the best-known anecdotes of the author is related. 
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Garrick had begged him to retrench a certain objection- 
able passage. This Fielding, either from indolence or 
unwillingness, declined to do, asserting that if it was 
not good, the audience might find it ont. The passage 
‘was promptly hissed, and Garrick returned to the grean- 
room, where the author was solscing himself with a 
bottle of champagne. ‘‘ What is the matter, Garrick t” 
said he to the flustered actor; “ what are they hissing 
now?” He was informed with some heat that they 
had been hissing the very scene he had been asked 
to withdraw, “and,” added Garrick, “they have so 
frightened me, that J shall not be able to collect: myself 
again the whole night”—“ Oh!” answered the author, 
with an oath, “they Have found it out, have they?” 
This rejoinder is usually quoted as an instance of Field- 
ing’s contempt for the intelligence of his audience ; but 
nine men in ten, it may be observed, would have said 
something of the same sort. 

The only other thing which need be referred to in 
connection with this comedy—the last of his own 
dramatic works which Fielding ever witnessed upon the 
atage—is Macklin’s doggerel Prologue. Mr. Lawrence 
attributes this to Fielding; but he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that in the Misellanies it is headed, 
“ Writ and Spoken by Mr. Macklin,” which gives it more 
interest as the work of an outsider than if it had been 
& mere laugh by the author at himself, Garrick is re- 
presented as too busy to speak the prologue ; and Field- 
ing, who has been “drinking to raise his Spirits,” has 
begged Macklin with his “long, dismal, Mercy-begging 
Face,” to go on and apologise. Macklin then pretenda 
to recognise him among the audience, and pokes fun at 
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his anxieties, telling him that he had better have 
stuck to “honest Abram dams,” who, “in spight of 
Critics, can make his Readers Isugh.” The words “in 
spite of critics” indicate another distinction between 
Fielding’s novels and plays, which should have its 
weight in any comparison of them. The censors of the 
pit, in the eighteenth century, seem to have exer- 
ciged an unusual influence in deciding whether a play 
should succeed or not ;? and, from Fielding’s frequent 
references to friends and enemies, it would almost seem 
as if he believed their suffrages to be more important 
than a good plot and a witty dialogue. On the other 
hand, no coterie of Wita and Templara could kill a 
book like Joseph Andrews. To say nothing of the 
opportunities afforded by the novel for more leisurely 
character-drawing, and greater by-play of reftection 
and desoription—ita reader was an isolated and inde- 
pendent judge; and in the long run the difference told 
wonderfully in favour of the author. Macklin was 
toviously right in recommending Fielding, even in jest, 
nature vin Parson Adams, and from the familiar pub- 
ducing Unes advice it may also be inferred, not only 
however opinion was one commonly current, but that 
ill-bredel was unusually popular. 

Goode Wedding Day wes issued separately in February 
vow. It must therefore be assumed that the three 
Fhumes of Miscellanice, by Henry Wielding, Eaq., in 
hich it was reprinted, and to which reference has so 
Yan bean made in these pages, did not appear until 
may be 


fouss, 1787, for example, was damned by the 
sense of ie ‘it was supposed to reflect on the keepere of 
Sate Deaton) 
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later! They were published by subscription; and 
the list, in addition to a large number of aristocratic 
and legal names, contains some of more permanent 
interest. Side by side with the Chesterfields and Marl- 
boroughs and Barlingtons and Denbighs, come William. 
Pitt and Henry Fox, Fags, with Dodington and Win- 
nington and Hanbury Williams, The theatrical world 
is well repreeented by Garrick and Mra, Woffington and 
Mrs. Clive. Literature has no names of any eminence 
except that of Young; for Savage and Whitehead, Mallet 
and Benjamin Hoadly, are certainly ignes minores. Pope 
is conspicuons for his absence ; so alao are Horace Wal- 
pole and Gray, while Richardson, of course, is wanting. 
Johnson, a8 yet only the author of London, and journey- 
man to Cave, could scarcely be expected in the roll ; and, 
in any case, his friendship for the author of Pamela would 
probably have kept him away. Among some other 
well-known eighteenth century names are those of 
Dodsley and Millar the booksellers, and the famous 
‘Vauxhall impresario Jonathan Tyers. 

The first volume of the Miscellanies, besidee-on the 
Preface, includes the author’s poems, essawrence 
versation, On the Knowledge of the Characterie over- 
On Nothing, a squib upon the transactions Wed, 
Royal Society, a translation from Demosthenes) 
one or two minor pieces. Much of the biogra 
material contained in the Preface has already been 
‘use of, as well as those verses which can be definitels 
dated, or which relate to the author's love -affa* 
The hitherto unnoticed portions of the volumgging 
2) By advertisam eat in the Landon Day Patan, Tetons 
tleor, they would sccm to have been published ear-"°# fan at 
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chiefly of Epistles, in the orthodox eighteenth cen- 
tury fashion, One—already referred to—is headed 
Of True Greatness ; another, inscribed to the Duke of 
Richmond, Of Good-naiure ; while a third is addressed 
to a friend On the Choice of a Wife. This last contains 
some sensible lines, but although Roscoe has managed 
to extract two quotable passages, it is needless to imitate 
him here, ‘These productions show no trace of the 
authentic Fielding. The essays are more remarkable, 
although, like Montaigne’s, they are scarcely described 
by their title, That on Conversation is really a little 
treatise on good breeding; that on the Characters of 
Men, » lay sermon against Fielding’s pet antipathy 
~~hypoerisy. Nothing can well be wiser, even now, 
than some of the counsels in the former of these 
papers on such themes as the limits of raillery, the 
duties of hospitality, and the choice of subject in general 
conversation, Nor, however threadbare they may look 
to-day, can the final conclusions be reasonably objected 
to:-——“Firat, That every Person who indulges his IIl- 
nature or Vanity, at the Expense of others ; and in intro- 
ducing Uneasiness, Vexation, and Confusion into Society, 
however exalted or high-titled he may be, is thoroughly 
ill-bred ;” and “Secondly, That whoever, from the 
Goodneas of his Disposition or Understanding, endea- 
yours to his utmost to cultivate the Good-humour and 
Happinees of others, and to contribute to the Ease and 
Comfort of all his Acquaintance, however low in Rank 
Fortune may have placed him, or however clumsy he 
may be in his Figure or Demesnour, hath, in the truest 
sense of the Word, a Claim to Good-Breeding.” One 
fancies that this essay must have been « favourite with 
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the historian of the Book of Snobs and the creator of 
Major Dobbin. 

The Characters of Men ia not equal to the Conversation. 
‘The theme is a wider one; and the and proposed,—that 
of supplying rules for detecting the real disposition 
through all the social disguises which cloak and envelop 
it,—can scarcely be said to be attained. But there are 
happy touches even in this; and when the author esya 
+] will venture to affirm, that I have known some of 
the best sort of Men in the World (to use the vulgar Phrase,) 
who would not have scrupled cutting a Friend’s Throat; 
and a Fellow whom no Man should be seen to speak to, capable 
of the highest Acta of Friendship and Benevolence,” one 
recognises the hand that made the sole good Samaritan 
in Joseph Andrews ‘‘a, Lad who hath aince been transported 
for robbing a Hen-rocst.” The account of the Terres- 
trial Chrysipus or Guinea, a burlesque on a paper read 
before the Royal Society on the Fresh Water Polyps, 
is chiefly interesting from the fact that it is supposed 
to be written by Petrus Gualterus (Peter Walter), who 
had an “ extraordinary Collection” of them. He died, 
in fact, worth £300,000. The only other paper im the 
volume of any value is a short one Of the Remedy of 
Affiiction for the Loss of ow Friends, to which we sball 
presently return. 

The farce of Eurydice, and.the Wedding Day, which, 
with A Journey from this World to the Next, ete., make up 
the contents of the second volume of the Miscellanies, 
have been already sufficiently discussed. But the Journey 
deserves some further notice. It has been suggested 
that this curiona Lucianie production may have been 
prompted by the vision of Mercury and Charon in the 
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Champion, though the kind of allegory of which it con- 
sists ia common enough with the elder eesayists ; and it 
is notable that another book was published in April 1743, 
under the title of Cardinal Fleury's Journey to the other 
World, which is manifestly suggested by Quevedo. 
Fielding’s Journey, however, is a fragment which the 
author feigns to have found in the garret of a stationer 
inthe Strand. Sixtesn out of fiveand-twenty chapters in 
Book i. are occupied with the transmigrations of Julian 
the Apostate, which are not concluded. Then follows 
another chapter from Book xix., which contains the his- 
tory of Anna Boleyn, and the whole breaks off abruptly. 
Ita best portion is undoubtedly the first ten chapters, 
which relate the writer's progress to Elysium, and afford 
opportunity for many strokes of satire, Such are the 
whimsical terror of the spiritual traveller in the stage- 
coach, who hears suddenly that hia neighbour has died 
of smallpox, disease he had been dreading all his life ; 
and the puniahment of Lord Scrape, the miser, who is 
doomed to dole out money to all comers, and who, after 
“being purified in the Body of a Hog,” is ultimately to 
return to earth again. Nor is the delight of some of 
those who profit by his anforeed assistance less keenly 
realised :—“I remarked a poetical Spirit in particular, 
who swore he would have a hearty Gripe at him : ‘For, 
says he, the Rascal not only refused to subscribe to my 
‘Works ; but sant back my Letter unanswered, tho’ I'm 
a better Gentleman than himself.’” The descriptions of 
the City of Diseases, the Palace of Death, and the Wheel 
of Fortune from which men draw their chequered lots, 
are all unrivalled in their way. But here, as always, it 
in in his pictures of human nature that Fielding shines, 
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and it is this that makes the chapters in which Minos 
is shown adjudicating upon the separate claims of the 
claimants to enter Elysium the most piquant of all. 
The virtuoso and butterfly hunter, who ia repulsed “with 
great Scorn ;” the dramatic author who is admitted (to 
his disgust), not on account of his works, but because he 
has once lent “the whole Profits of a Benefit Night to a 
Friend ;” the parson who is turned back, while his poor 
parishioners are admitted; and the trembling wretch 
who has been hanged for robbery of eighteen-pence, to 
which he had been driven by poverty, but whom the judge 
welcomes cordially because he had been a kind father, 
husband, and son; all these are conceived in that humane 
and generous spirit which is Fielding’s most engaging 
characteristic. The chapter immediately following, which 
describes the literary and other inhabitants of Elysium, 
is even better. Here is Leonidas, who appears to be 
only moderately gratified with the honour recently done 
him by Mr. Glover the poet ; here is Homer, toying with 
Madam Dacier, and profoundly indifferent as to his birth- 
place and the continuity of his poems ; here, too, is Shake- 
speare, who, foreseeing faturecommentators and the““New 
Shakespere Society,” declines to enlighten Betterton and 
Booth aa to a disputed passage in his works, adding, “I 
marvel nothing so much as that Men will gird themselves 
atediecovering obscure Beauties in an Author. Certes 
the greatest and most pregnant Boautioa are ever the 
plainest and most evidently striking; and when two 
Meanings of a Passage can in the least balance our Judge- 
ments which to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable 
Certainty that neither is worth a farthing.” Then, again, 
there are Addison and Steele, who are described with so 
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pleasant a knowledge of their personalities that, although 
the passage has been often quoted, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be quoted once more :— 

“ Virgit then came up to me, with Mr, Addison under hie 
Arm. Well, Sir, said he, how many Translations have these 
few last Years produced of my Avneid ¥ I told him, I believed 
several, but I could not possibly remember ; for I had never 
read any but Dr. Trapp’s\—Ay, said he, that is a curious 
Piece indeed! I then acquainted him with the Discovery 
made by Mr. Warburton of the Elewrinian Mysteries couched 
in his 6th book. What Mysteries ? said Mr. Addison. The 
Eleusinian, answered Vingil, which I have disclosed in my 
6th Book. How! replied Addison, You never mentioned 
@ word of any such Mysteries to me in all our Acquaintance. 
I thought it was unnecessary, cried the other, to a Man of 
your infinite Learning: besides, you always told me, you 
perfectly understood my meaning, Upon this I thought the 
Critic looked a little out of countenance, end turned aside 
to a very merry Spirit, one Dick Steele, who embraced him, 
and told him, He had been the greatest Man upon Earth ; 
that he readily resigned up all the Merit of his own Worka 
to him, Upon which, Addison gave him a gracious Smile, 
and clapping him on the Back with much Solemnity, cried 
out, Well said, Dick” 

After encountering these and other notabulities, in- 
cluding Tom Thumb and Livy, the latter of whom takes 
occasion to commend the ingenious performances of Lady 
Marlborough’s assistant, Mr, Hooke, the author meets 
with Julian the Apostate, and from this point the nar- 
rative grows languid, Its unfinished condition may per- 
haps be accepted as « proof that Fielding himself had 
wearied of his scheme. 

The third volume of the Miscellanies is wholly occu- 
pied with the remarkable work entitled the History of the 
Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great, Au in the 

? Dr. Trapp's translation of the dneid was published in 1718. 
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case of the Journey from this World io the Next, it is not 
unlikely that the first germ of this may be found in 
the pages of the Champion. “ Reputation ”—says Field- 
ing in one of tho essays in that periodical —“ often 
courts those most who regard her the least, Actions 
have sometimes been attended with Fame, which were 
undertaken in Defianca of it. Jonathan Wyld himself 
had for many years no small Sharo of it in this King- 
dom.” The book now under consideration is the elabo- 
ration of the idea thus casually thrown out, Under 
the name of a notorious thief-taker hanged at Tyburn 
in 1726, Fielding has traced the Progress of a Rogue 
to the Gallows, showing by innumerable subtle touches 
that the (so-called) greatness of a villain does not 
very materially differ from any other kind of great- 
ness, which is equally independent of goodness, This 
continually suggested affinity between the ignoble and 
the pseudo-noble is the text of the book Against 
genuine worth (its author is careful to explain) his satire 
is in no wise directed. He is far from considering 
“ Newgate a8 no other than Human Nature with ita 
Mask off ;” but he thinks “we may be excused for sus- 
pecting, that the splendid Palaces of the Great are often 
no other than Newgate with the Mask on.” Thus Jona- 
than Wild the Great is « prolonged satire upon the spuri- 
ous eminence in which benevolence, honesty, charity, 
and the like have no part; or, as Fielding prefers to 
term it, that false or ‘‘Bombast greatness” which is eo 
often mistaken for the “rue Sublime in Human Nature” 
—Greatness and Goodness combined. So thoronghly 
has he explained his intention in the Prefaces to the 
Misellanies, and to the book itself, that it is difficult to 
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comprehend how Scott could fail to see his drift. Pos- 
sibly, like some others, he found the subject repugnant 
and painful to his kindly nature, Possibly, too, he did 
not, for this reason, study the book very carefully, for, 
with the episode of Heartfroo under one’s eyes, it is 
not strictly accurate to say (as he does) that it presenta 
“a picture of complete vice, unrelieved by any thing of 
Inman feeling, and never by any accident even deviating 
into virtue.” If the author's introduction be borne in 
mind, and if the book be read steadily in the light there 
supplied, no one can refrain from admiring the extraor- 
dinary skill and concentration with which the plan is 
pursued, and the adroitness with which, at every turn, 
the villainy of Wild is approximated to that of those 
seourer and more illustrious criminals with whom he is 
eo seldom confused. And Fielding has nover carriod 
one of hia chief and characteristic excellences to so great 
perfection : the book is a model of sustained and sleep- 
lesa irony. To make any extracts from it—still less to 
make any extracts which should do justice to it, is almost 
impracticable ; but the edifying discourse between Wild 
and Count La Ruse in Book i., and the pure comedy of 
that in Book iv, with the Ordinary of Newgate (who ob- 
jecte to wine, but drinka punch because “it is no where 
spoken against in Scripture”), as well as the nccount of 
the prison faction between Wild and Johnson,! with ite 

2 Soma critics at this point appear to have identified Johnson 
and Wild with Lord Wilmington and Sir Robert Walpole (who re- 
signed in 1742), while Mr. Keightley suspects that Wild through- 
out typifies Walpole. But theadvertisement ‘from the Publisher” 
to the edition of 1764 disclaims any such “personal Application,” 
‘The Truth is (he says), as 8 very corrupt State of Morals is here 
represented, the Scene scoms very properly to have been laid in 
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admirable speech of the “grave Man” against Party, may 
all be cited as examples of its style and method. Nor 
ahould the character of Wild in the last chapter, and 
his famous rules of conduct, be neglected. It must be 
admitted, however, that the book is not calculated to 
suit the nicely-sensitive in letters ; or, it may be added, 
those readers for whom the evolution of a purely intel- 
lectual conception is either unmeaning or uninteresting, 
Its place in Fielding’s works is immediately after his 
three great novels, and this is more by reason of its 
subject than its workmanship, which could hardly be 
excelled. When it was actually composed is doubtful. 
If it may be connected with the already-quoted passage 
in the Champion, it must be placed after March 1740, 
which is the date of the paper; but, from a reference to 
Peter Pounce in Book ii., it might also be supposed 
to have been written after Joseph Andrews, The Bath 
simile in chapter xiv. Book i., makes it likely that some 
part of it was penned at that place, where, from ap epi- 
gram in the Miscellanies “ written Eztempore in the Pump 
Room,” it is clear that Fielding was staying in 1742, 
But, whenever it was completed, we are inclined to think 
that it was planned and begun before Joseph Andrews 
waa published, as it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Fielding, always carefully watching the public taste, 
would have followed up that fortunate adventure in 
new direction by a work so entirely different from it as 
Jonathan Wild. 

Newgate; Nor do I see any eason for introducing any allegory 
at all; unless we will agree that there are, without those Walls, 
some other Bodies of Men of worse Morals than those within ; and 


who have, consequently, a Right to change Places with its present 
Inhabitanta” The writer waa probably Fielding. 
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A second edition of the Miscellanies appeared in the 
same year as the first, namely in 1743. From this date 
until the publication of Tom Jones in 1749, Fielding pro- 
duced no work of signal importance, and his personal 
history for the next few years is exceedingly obscure. 
‘We are inclined to suspect that this must have been the 
most trying period of his career. His health was ehat- 
tered, and he had become a martyr to gout, which seri- 
ously interfered with the active practice af his profession, 
Again, “about this time,” says Murphy vaguely, after 
speaking of the Wedding Day, he lost his firet wife, 
‘That she was alive in the winter of 1742-3 is clear, for, 
in the Preface to the Miscellanies, he describes himself as 
being then laid up, “with s favourite Child dying in one 
Bed, and my Wife in s Condition very little better, on 
another, attended with other Circumstances, which served 
as very proper Decorations to such a Scene,”—by which 
Mr, Keightley no doubt rightly supposes him to refer 
to writs and bailiffs. It must also be assumed that 
Mrs. Fielding was alive when the Preface was written, 
since, in apologising for an apparent delay in publish- 
ing the book, he says the “real Reason” was “the 
dangerous Tiness of one from whom I draw [the italice 
are ours} all the solid Comfort of my Life.” There 
is another unmistakable reference to her in one of the 
minor papers in the first volume, viz. that Of the Remedy 
of Affiction for the Loss of our Friends. “I remember the 
most excellent of Women, and tenderest of Mothers, 
when, after a painfol and dangerous Delivery, she was 
told she had s Daughter, answering; Good God/ have I pro- 
duced a Creature who is to undergo what I have suffered! 
Some Years afterwards, I heard the same Woman, on the 
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Death of that very Child, then one of the loveliest Crea- 
tures ever seen, comforting herself with reflecting, that 
her Child could never know what it was to feel such a Loss as 
the then lamented.” Were it not for the passages already 
quoted from the Preface, it might almost be concluded 
from the tone of the foregoing quotation and the final 
words of the paper, which refer to our meeting with those 
we have lost in Heaven, that Mra, Fielding waa already 
dead. But the use of the word “draw” in the Pre 
face affords distinct evidence to the contrary. It is 
therefore most probable that she died in the latter part 
of 1743, having been long in a declining atate of health. 
For a time her husband was inconsolable. “The forti- 
tude of mind,” says Murphy, “with which he met all the 
other calamities of life, deserted him on this most trying 
occasion.” His grief was so vehement “that his friends 
‘began to think him in danger of losing his reason.” 

That Fielding had depicted his first wife in Sophia 
‘Western has already been pointed ont, and we have 
the authority of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Richardeon for saying that ehe was afterwards repro- 
duced in Amelia. “Amelia,” says the latter, in a letter 
to Mra. Donnellan, “even to her noseleseness, is again his 
firet wife.” Some of her traits, too, are to be detected in 
the Mrs. Wilson of Joseph Andrews. But, beyond these 
indications, we hear little about her. Almost all that 
is definitely known is contained in a passage of the 
admirable Introductory Anecdotes contributed by Lady 
Louisa Stuart in 1837 to Lord Wharneliffe’s edition of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montaga’s Letters and Works. This 
account was based upon the recollections of Lady Bute, 
Lady Mary's daughter. 
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“Only those persons (ays Lady Stuart) are mentioned 
here of whom Lady Bute could speak from her own recolleo- 
tion or her mother’s report, Both had made her well in- 
formed of every particular that concerned her relation Henry 
Fielding ; nor was she a stranger to that beloved first wife 
‘whose picture he drew in his Amelia, where, as she said, even 
the glowing language he knew how to employ did not do 
more than justice to the amiable qualities of the original, or 
to her beaaty, although this had suffered o little from the 
accident related in the novel,—a frightful overturn, which 
destroyed the gristle of her nose.1_ He loved her passionately, 
and she returned his affection ; yet led no happy life, for they 
were almost always miserably poor, and seldom in a state of 
quiet and safety. All the world knows what was his im- 
prudence ; if ever he possessed a score of pounds, nothing could 
keep him from lavishing it idly, or make him think of to- 
morrow, Sometimes they were living in decent 
with tolerable comfort; sometimes in a wretched gurret with- 
out necessaries ; not to speak of the spunging-houses and 
hiding-places where he was occasionally to be found. His 


1 That any one could have remainod lovely after such a 
catastrophe is difficult to believe. But probably Ledy Bute (or 
Lady Stuart) exaggerated ita effects ; for—to may nothing of the 
fact that, throughout the novel, Amelia's beauty fs continually 
commended—in the delightfully fominine description which is 
given of her by Mra. James in Book xi. chap. i., pp. 114-15 of the 
firet edition of 1782, although she is literally pulled to picces, there 
in no reference whataver to her nose, which may be taken as proof 
Positive that it was not an assailable feature. Moreover, in the book 
aa wo now havo it, Fielding, obviously in deference to contemporary 
criticism, inserted the following specific passages :—“‘She was, 
indeed, a most charming woman; and I know not whether the 
little scar on her nose did not rather add to, than diminish her 
‘beanty” (Book iv. chap. vii.); and in Mrs. James's portrait :— 
‘then her nose, aa well proportioned as it is, has a visible scar on 
one aide," No provious biographer seems to have thought it noces- 
sary to maka any mention of thess statements, while Johnson's 
speech about ‘That vile broken nose, never cured,” end Bichard- 
son's ecarsely-mslignant utterance to Mra. Donnellan, are every- 
where industriously remembered and repeated. 
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elaatic gaisty of spirit carried him throngh it all; but, mean- 
while, care and anxiety were preying upon her more delicate 
mind, and undermining her constitution. She gradually 
declined, caught a fever, and died in his arma,” 

As usual, Mr. Keightley has done his best to test this 
statement to the utmost, Part of his examination may 
be neglected, because it is based upon the misconcep- 
tion that Lord Wharncliffe, Lady Mary’s greatgrand- 
son, and not Lady Stuart, her granddaughter, waa the 
writer of the foregoing account, But as a set-off to 
the extreme destitution alleged, Mr. Keightley very 
justly observes that Mrs. Fielding must for some time 
have had a maid, since it was a maid who had been 
dovotedly attached to her whom Fielding subsequently 
married. He also argues that “living in a garret and 
ekulking in ont o’ the way retreats,” are incompatible 
with studying law and practising asa barrister, Mak- 
ing every allowance, however, for the somewhat exagger- 
ated way in which those of high rank often speak of 
the distresses of their leas opulent kinsfolk, it is pro- 
bable that Fielding’s married life was one of continual 
shifts and privationa Such a state of things is com- 
pletely in accordance with his profuse nature! and his 
precarious means, Of his family by the firat Mrs. Field- 
ing no very material particulars have been preserved. 
Writing, in November 1745, in the True Patriot, he 
speaks of having a son and a daughter, but no son 
by his first wife seems to have survived him The 
late Colonel Chester found the burial of a “James 
Fielding, son of Henry Fielding,” recorded under date 
of 19th February 1736, in the register of St. Gilea in 


1 The pamage as to his imprudence is, oddly enough, omitted 
from Mr. Keightley's quotation. 
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the Fields; but it is by no means certain that this entry 
refers to the novelist A daughter, Eleanor Harriot, 
certainly did survive him, for she is mentioned in the 
Voyage to Lisbon a8 being of the party who accompanied 
him. Another daughter, as already stated, probably died 
in the winter of 1742-3; and the Journey from this World to 
the Nec contains the touching reference to this or another 
child, of which Dickens writes so warmly in one of his 
letters, ‘I presently,” says Fielding, speaking of his 
entrance into Elysium, “met a little Daughter, whom I 
had lost several Years before. Good Gods! what Words 
can describe the Raptures, the melting passionate Ten- 
derness, with which we kiss’d each other, continuing in 
our Embrace, with the most extatic Joy, a Space, which 
if Time had been measured here as on Earth, could not 
have been less than half a Year.” 

From the death of Mrs. Fielding until the publication 
of the True Patriot in 1745 another comparative blank 
ensues in Fielding’s history ; and it can only be filled by 
the assumption that he was still endeavouring to follow 
his profession as a barrister. His literary work seems 
to have been confined to s Preface to the second 
edition of his sister's novel of David Simple, which ap- 
peared in 1744. This, while rendering fraternal justice to 
that now forgotten book, is memorable for some personal 
utterances on Fielding’s part In denying the author 
ship of David Simple, which had been attributed to him, 
he takes occasion to appeal against the injustice of refer- 
ring anonymous works to hia pen, in the face of his 
distinct engagement in the Preface to the Miscellanice, 
that he would thenceforth write nothing except over his 
own signature ; and he complains that such a course has s 
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tendency to injure him in a profession to which “he has 
applied with so arduous and intent a diligence, that he 
has had no leisure, if he had inclination, to composs 
anything of thie kind (Le. David Simple)” At the same 
time, be formally withdraws his promise, since it has in 
no wise exempted him from the scandal of putting forth 
anonymous work. From other passages in this “Pre- 
face,” it may be gathered the immediate cause of irrita- 
tion was the assignment to his pen of “that infamous 
paultry libel” the Cousidicade, a satire directed at the 
law in general, and some of the subscribers to the Mis- 
cellanies in particular. “This,” he says, “accused me 
not only of being a bad writer, and a bad man, but 
with downright idiotism, in flying in the face of the 
greatest men of my profession.” It may easily be con 
ceived that such a report must be unfavourable to a 
struggling barrister, and Fielding’s anxiety on this head 
is s strong proof that he was still hoping to succeed at 
the Bar. To a subsequent collection of Familiar Letters 
between the Principal Characters in David Simple and some 
others, he supplied another preface three years later, to- 
gother with five little known epistles which, nevertheless, 
are not without evidenco of hia characteristic touch. 

A life of ups and downs like Fielding’s ia seldom 
remarkable for its consistency. It is therefore not 
surprising to find that, despite his desire in 1744 to 
refrain from writing, he was again writing in 1745. 
The landing of Charles Edward attracted him once 
more into the ranks of journalism, on the side of 
the Government, and gave rise to the True Patriot, a 
weekly paper, the first number of which appeared in 
November. This, haviig come to an end with the 
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Rebellion, was succeeded in December 1747 by the 
Jacobite’s Journal, supposed to emanate from “ John 
Trott-Plaid, Esq.,” and intended to push the discomfit- 
ure of Jacobite sentiment still further. It is neodless 
to discuss these mainly political efforts at any length. 
They are said to have been highly approved by those in 
power : it is certain that they earned for their author the 
stigma of “pension’d scribbler.” Both are now very 
rare; and in Murphy the former is represented by 
twenty-four numbers, the latter by two only. The True 
Patriot contains a dream of London abandoned to the 
rebels, which is admirably graphic; and there is also a 
prophetic chronicle of events for 1746, in which the 
same ides, is treated in a lighter and moro satirical vein. 
But perhaps the most interesting feature is the reappear- 
ance of Parson Adama, who addresses a couple of 
letters to the same periodical—one on the rising gener- 
ally, and the other on the “young England” of the 
day, aa exemplified in a very offensive specimen ho 
had recently encountered at Mr. Wilson’s Other 
minor pointa of interest in connection with the 
Jacobite's Jowrnal, are the tradition associating Hogarth 
with the rude woodcut headpiece (a Scotch man and 
‘woman on an ass led by a monk) which surmounted ita 
earlier numbers, and the genial welcome given in No. 5, 
perbape not without some touch of contrition, to the 
two first volumes, then just published, of Richardeon’s 
Clarissa. The pen is the pen of an imaginary “ corre- 
apondent,” but the words are unmistakably Fielding’s :— 

“When J tell you I have lately received this Plessure [te 
of reading a new master-piece], you will not want me to 
inform you that I owe it to the Author of Crammaa. Such 
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Simplicity, mch Manner, such deep Penetration into Nature; 
such Power to raise and alarm the Passions, few Writers, 
either ancient or modern, have been possessed of. My Affeo- 
tions are 8o strongly engaged, and my Fears ara 60 raised, by 
whst I have already read, that I cannot expreas my Eagerness 
to see the rest. Sure this Mr. Hichardson is Master of all 
that Art which Horace compares to Witchcraft 
-—Pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falais terroribus implet 
Ut Magua—” 

Between the discontinuance of the True Patriot and 
the eatablishment: of ita successor occurred an event, the 
precise date of which has been hitherto unknown, namely, 
Fielding’s second marriage, The account given of this 
by Lady Louisa Stuart is as follows :— 


“His [Fielding’s] biographers seem to have been shy of 
disclosing that after the death of this charming woman [his 
first wife} he married her maid. And yet the act was not 
eo discreditable to his character as it may sound. The maid 
had few personal charms, but was an excellent creature, de- 
votedly attached to her mistress, and almost broken-hearted 
for her loas In the first agonies of his own grief, which ap- 
proached to frenzy, he found no relief but from weeping along 
with her ; nor solace, when a degree calmer, but in talking 
to hor of the angel they mutually regretted. This made her 
his habitual confidential associate, and in process of time he 


nursa At least this was what he told his friends ; and it is 
certain that her conduct as his wifa confirmed it, and fully 
jastified his good opinion.” 

It has now been ascertained that the marriage took 
place at St. Bane’t’s, Paul’s Wharf, an obscure little church 
in the City, at present surrendered to a Welsh congrega- 
tion, but at that time, like Mary-le-bone old church, much 
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in request for unions of a private character. The date 
in the register is the 27th of November 1747. The 
second Mra Fielding’s maiden name, which has been 
hitherto variously reported as Macdonnell, Macdonald, 
and Macdaniel,is given as Mary Daniel,} and she is further 
described as “of St. Clement’s Danes, Middlesex, Spin- 
ater.” Either previously to’ this occurrence, or immedi- 
ately after it, Fielding seems to have taken two rooms in 
a houso in Back Lane, Twickenham, “not far,” says the 
Rey. Mr. Cobbett in his Memorials, ‘from the site of 
Copt Hall” In 1872 this house was still standing,—a 
quaint old-fashioned wooden structure ;3——and fromhence, 
on the 25th February 1748, was baptized the first of the 
novelist’s sons concerning whom any definite informa 
tion exists—the William Fielding who, like his father, 
became a Westminster magistrate. Beyond suggesting 
that it may supply a reason why, during Mrs. Fielding’s 
life-time, her husband’s earliest biographer made no refer- 
ence to the marriage, it is needless to dwell upon the 
proximity between the foregoing dates, In other respecta 
the circumstance now first made public is not inconsistent 
with Lady Stuarts narrative; and there is no doubt, 
from the references to her in the Journal of a Voyage to 
Liston and elsewhere, that Mary Daniel did prove an 
excellent wife, mother, and nurse. Another thing is 
made clear by the date established, and this is that 
the verses “On Felix ; Marry’d to s Cook-Maid” in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for July 1746, towhich Mr. Lawrence 
refers, cannot possibly have anything to do with Fielding, 
1 Bee note to Fielding’s letter in Chap, vil. 


4 Now (1888) it no longer exists, and 2 row of cottages ocouptes 
the alte, 
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although they seem to indicate that alliances of the kind 
were not unusual Perhaps Pamela had made them 
fashionable. On the other hand, the supposed allusion 
to Lyttelton and Fielding, to be found in the first, edition 
of Peregrine Pickle, but afterwards suppressed, receives a 
certain confirmation. ‘“ When,” says Smollett, speaking 
of the relations of an imaginary Mr. Spondy with 
Gosling Scrag, who is understood to represent Lyttelton, 
‘the is inclined to marry bis own cook-wench, his gracious 
patron may condescend to give the bride away ; and may 
finally settle him in his old age, as a trading Westminster 
justice.” That, looking to the facts, Fielding’s second 
marriage should have gained the approval and counte- 
nance of Lyttelton is no more than the upright and 
honourable character of the latter would lead ua to 


expect. 

‘Lhe Jacolnte’s Journal ceased to appear in November 
1748, In the early part of the December following, the 
remainder of Smollett’s programme came to pass, and by 
Lyttelton’s interest Fielding was appointed a Justice of 
the Peace for Westminster. From a letter in the Bedford 
Correspondence, dated 13th December 1748, respecting 
the lease of a house or houses which would qualify him 
to act for Middlesex, it would seem that the county was 
afterwards added to his commission. He must have 
entered upon his office in the first weeks of December, 
as upon the ninth of that month one John Salter was 
committed to the Gatehouse by Henry Fielding, Eaq., 
“of Bow Street, Covent Garden, formerly Sir Thomas de 
Veil’s.” Sir Thomas de Veil, who died in 1746, and whose 
Memoirs bad just been published, could not, however, 
have been Fielding’s immediate predecessor. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘TOM JONES. 


Writine from Basingstoke to his brother Tom, on the 
29th October 1746, Joseph Warton thus refers to a visit 
he paid to Fielding :— 

“wish you had been with me last week, when I spent 
two evenings with Fielding and his sister, who wrote Devid 
Simple, and you may guess I was very well eniertained. The 
lady indeed retir’d pretty eoon, but Russell and I sat up with the 
Poet [Warton no doubt uses the word here in the sense of 
‘maker’ or ‘ereator’] till one or two in the morning, and 
were inexpressibly diverted. I find he values, as he juatly 
may, hia Joseph Andrews above all his writings: he was 
extremely civil to me, I fancy, on my Father's account.” 


This mention of Joseph Andrews hes misled some of 
Fielding’s biographers into thinking that he ranked 
that novel above Tom Jones. But, in October 1746, 
Tom Jones had not been published; and, from the 
absence of any reference to it by Warton, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that it had not yet assumed a 
definite form, or Fielding, who was by no means uncom- 
municative, would in all probability have spoken of it 

1 £.¢, the Rev. Thomas Warton, Vicar of Basingatoke, and some- 
time Professor of Poetry st Oxford. 
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as an effort from which he expected still greater things. 
It is clear, too, that at this date he was staying in London, 
presumably in lodgings with his sister; and it is also 
most likely that he lived much in town when he was con- 
ducting the True Patriot and the Jacobite’s Journal. At 
other times he would appear to have had no settled place 
of abode. There are traditions that Tom Jones was com- 
posed in part at Salisbury, in a house at the foot of 
‘Milford Hill; and again that it was written at Twiverton, 
or Twerton-on-Avon, near Bath, where, as the Vicar 
pointed out in Notes and Queries for March 16th, 1879, 
there still exists a house called Fielding’s Lodge, over 
the door of which ia a stone crest of a phoenix rising out 
of a mural coronet. This Jatter tradition is supported 
by the statement of Mr. Richard Graves, author of the 
Spiritual Quizote, and rector, cirea 1750, of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Claverton, who says in his Trifing 
Anecdotes of the late Ralph Allen, that Fielding while at 
Twerton used to dine almost daily with Allen at Prior 
Park, There are also traces of his residence at Bath 
itself; and of visits to the seat of Lyttolton’s father at 
Hagley in Worcestershire. Towards the close of 1747 
he had, as before stated, rooms in Back Lane, Twick- 
enham ; and it must be to this or to eome earlier period 
that Walpole alludes in his Parish Register (1759) :— 

“Here Fielding met his bunter Muse 

And, as they quaff'd the fiery juice, 

Droll Nature stamp'd each lucky hit 

‘With unimaginable wit ;”— 
a quatrain in which the last lines exense the first. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cobbett’s already-quoted Memorials of 
Twickenham, he left that place upon bis appointment as a 
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Middlesex magistrate, when he moved to Bow Street. 
His fiouse in Bow Street belonged to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford ; and he continned to live in it until a short time 
before his death. It was subsequently occupied by his 
half-brother and successor, Sir John, who, writing to the 
Duke in March 1770, to thank him for his munificent 
gift of an additional ten years to the lease, recalls “that 
princely instance of generosity which his Grace shewed 
to his late brother, Henry Fielding.” 

‘What this was, is not specified. It may have been 
the gift of the leases of those tenements which, as 
explained, were necessary to qualify Fielding to act 
asa Justice of the Peace for the county of Middlesex ; 
it may even have been the lease of the Bow Street 
house; or it may have been simply a gift of money. 
But whatever it was, it was something considerable, In 
his appeal to the Duke, at the close of the last chapter, 
Fielding referred to previous obligations, and in his dedi- 
cation of Tom Jones to Lyttelton, he returns again to his 
Grace's beneficenca. Another person, of whose kind- 
ness grateful but indirect mention is made in the samo 
dedication, ia Ralph Allen, who, according to Derrick, 
the Bath M.C., sent the novelist a present of £200, before 
he had even made his acquaintance? which, from the 
reference to Allan in Joseph Andrews, probably began 
before 1742, Lastly, there is Lyttelton himself, con- 
cerning whom, in addition to a sentence which implies that 
he actually suggested the writing of Tom Jones, we have 

1 In the riots of '80—as Dickens has not forgotten to note 
in Barnaby Rudge—the house was destroyed by the mob, who 
teow Sir John’s goods in the street (Boswell’s Johnson, chap. 

3 Derrick’s Letters, 1767, ii. 95. 
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the exprees statements on Fielding’s past that “without 
your Assistance this History had never been compléted,” 
and “I partly owe to you my Existence during great 
Part of the Time which I have employed in composing 
it.” These words must plainly be accepted as indicating 
pecuniary help; and, taking all things together, there 
can be little doubt that for some years antecedent to his 
appointment aa = Justice of the Peace, Fielding was in 
straitened circumstances, and was largely aided, if not 
practically supported, by his friends. Even supposing 
him to have been subsidised by Government as alleged, 
his profits from the True Patriot and the Jacobite’s Journal 
could not have bean excessive; and his gout, of which 
he speaks in one of his letters to the Duke of Bedford, 
taust have been a serious obstacle in the way of his legal 
labour, 

The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling, was published 
by Andrew Millar on the 28th of February 1749, and 
its appearance in six volumes, 12mo, was announced in 
the General Advertizer of that day'sdate. There had been 
no author's namo on the title page of Joseph Andrews ; 
but Zom Jones was duly described as “by Henry Fielding, 
Eaq,,” and bore the motto from Horace, seldom so justly 
applied, of “ Mores hominum multorum vidit.” The adver- 
tisement aleo ingennously stated that as it was “impossible 
to got Sets bound fast enough to answer the Demand for 
them, such Gentlemen and Ladies as pleased, might have 
them sew'd in Blue Paper and Boards at the Price of 
163. a Set.” The date of issue sufficiently disposes of 
the statement of Cunningham and others, that the book 
was written st Bow Street. Little more than the 
dedication, which is preface as well, can have been pro- 
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duced by Fielding in his new home. Making fair allow- 
ance for the usual tardy progress of a book through the 
press, and taking into consideration the fact that the 
author was actively occupied with his yet unfamiliar 
magisterial duties, itis most probable that the last chapter 
of Tom Jones had been penned before the end of 1748, 
and that after that time it had been at the printer’a For 
the exact price paid to the author by the publisher on 
this occasion we are indebted to Horace Walpole, who, 
writing to George Montagn in May 1749, saye—“ Millar 
the bookseller has done very generously by him [Fiald- 
ing]: finding Tom Jones, for which he had given him 
six hundred pounds, sell so greatly, he has since given 
him another hundred.” 

It is time, however, to turn from these particulars to 
the book itself, In Joseph Andrews, Fielding’s work had 
been mainly experimental. He had set out with an 
intention which had unexpectedly developed into some- 
thing else. That something else, he had explained, waa 
the comic epic in prose. He had discovered ita scope 
and possibilities only when it was too late to re-cast his 
original design ; and though Joseph Andrews has all the 
freshness and energy of a first attempt in a new direc- 
tion, it has also the manifest disadvantages of a mixed 
conception and an uncertain plan. No one had per- 
ceived these defects more plainly than the author; and 
in Jom Jones he set himself diligently to perfect his 
new-found method. He believed that he foresaw a 
“new Province of Writing,” of which he regarded him- 
self with justice as the founder and lawgiver ; and in the 
“ prolegomenous, or introductory Chapters” to each book 
—those delightful resting-spaces where, as George Eliot 
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gaya, “he seems to bring his arm-chair to the proscenium 
and chat with us in all the lusty ease of his fine English” 
—he takes us, as it were, into his confidence, and dis- 
courses frankly of his aims and his way of work. He 
looked upon these little “initial Essays” indeed, as an 
indispensable part of his scheme. They have given him, 
says he more than once, “the greatest Pains in composing” 
of any part of his book, and he hopes that, like the 
Greok and Latin mottoes in the Spectator, they may serve 
to secure him against imitation by inferior authora! 
Naturally a great deal they contain is by thia time 
commonplace, althongh it was unhackneyed enough when. 
Fielding wrote. The absolute necessity in work of this 
Kind for genius, learning, and knowledge of the world, 
the constant obligation to preserve character and pro- 
bability—to regard variety and the law of contrast :— 
these are things with which the modern tiro (however 
mach he may fail to possess or observe them) is now 
supposed to be at least theoretically acquainted. But 
there are other chapters in which Fielding may also 
be said to reveal his personal point of view, and 
these can scarcely be disregarded. His “Fare,” he 
says, following the language of the table, is “Human 
Narorg,” which he shall first present “in that more 
plain and simple Manner in which it is found in the 
Country,” and afterwards “hash and ragoo it with all 
the high French and Italian seasoning of Affectation and 
Vice which Courts and Cities afford.” His inclination, 

1 Notwithstanding this warming, Cumberland (who copied 90 
much) copied these in hia novel of Henry, On the other hand, 


Ficlding’s French and Polish translators omitted them as super- 
finouz. 
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be admita, ia rather to the middle and lower classes 
than to “the highest Life,” which be considers to present 
‘very little Humour or Entertainment.” His characters 
(as before) are based upon actual experience; or, as he 
terms it, “Conversation.” He does not propose to pre- 
sent his reader with “Models of Perfection ;” he has 
never happened to meet with those “faultless Monsters.” 
He holds that mankind is constitutionally defective, and 
that » single bad act does not, of necessity, imply a bad 
nature. He has also observed, without surprise, that 
virtue in this world is not always “the certain Road to 
Happiness,” nor “Vice to Misery.” In short, having 
been admitted “ bebind the Scenes of this Great Theatre 
of Nature,” he paints humanity as he has found it, ox- 
tenuating nothing, nor setting down aught in malice, 
but reserving the full force of his satire and irony for 
affectation and hypocrisy. His sincere endeavour, he 
says moreover in hia dedication to Lyttelton, has been 
“to recommend Goodness and Innocence,” and promoto 
the cause of religion and virtue. And he has all the 
consciousness that what he is engaged upon is no ordi- 
nary enterprise. He is certain that his pages will outlive 
both “their own infirm Author” and his enemies; and 
he appeals to Fame to solace and reassure him-— 


“Come, bright Love of Fame,”—saya the beautiful “Invo- 
cation” which begins the thirteenth Book, —“ inspire my glow- 
ing Breast : Not thee I call, who over ewelling Tides of Blood 
and Tears, dost bear the Herce on to Glory, while Sighs of 
Millions waft hia spreading Sails ; but thee, fair, gentle Maid, 
whom Mnesis, happy Nymph, first on the Banks of Hebrue 
didst produce. Thee, whom Maconia educated, whom Mantua 
charm’d, and who, on that fair Hill which overlooks the 
proud Metropolia of Britain, est, with thy Milton, sweetly 
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tuning the Herois Lyre; fill my ravished Fancy with the 
‘Hopes of charming Ages yet to come. Foretel me that some 
tender Maid, whose Grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, 
when, under the fictitious Name of Sophia, che reads the real 
Worth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall, from her 
sympathetic Breast, send forth the heaving Sigh. Do thou 
teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to feed 
on future Praise. Comfort me by a solemn Assurance, that 
when the little Parlour in which I sit at this Instant, shall 
be reduced to a worse furnished Box, I shall be read, with 
Honour, by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I 
shall neither know nor see.” 

With no less earnestness, after a mock apostrophe to 
Wealth, he appeals to Genius :— 

“Teach me (he exclaims), which to thee is no difficult 
‘Task, to know Mankind better than they know themselves. 
Remove that Mist which dims the Intellects of Mortals, and 
causes them to adore Men for their Art, or to detest them 
for their Cunning in deceiving others, when they are, in 
Reality, the Objecta only of Ridicule, for deceiving themselves. 
Strip off the thin Disgnise of Wisdom from Self-Conceit, of 
Plenty from Avarice, and of Glory from Ambition. Come 
thon, that hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, thy 
Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliére, thy Shakespear, thy Swift, 
thy Mariveux, fill my Pages with Humour, ‘till Mankind 
learn the Good-Nature to laugh only at the Follies of others, 
and the Humility to grieve at their own.” 

From the little group of immortals who are here 
enumerated, it may be gathered with whom Fielding 
sought to compete, and with whom he hoped hereafter 
to be associated. His hopes were not in vain. Indeed, 
in one respect, he must be held to have even outrivalled 
that particular predecessor with whom he has been 
oftenest compared. Like Don Quixote, Tom Jones ia the 
precursor of a new order of things,—the earliest and 
freahest expression of a new departure in art. But 
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while Tom Jones is, to the full, aa amusing ax Don 
Quizote, it has the advantage of a greatly superior 
plan, and an interest more skilfully sustained. The 
incidents which, in Cervantes, simply succeed each other 
like the scenes in a panorama, are, in Tom Jones, but 
parts of an organised and carefully-arranged progression 
towards a foreseen conclusion. As the hero and heroine 
cross and re-cross each other's track, there is scarcely 
an episode which does not aid in the moving forward 
of tho story. Little details rise lightly and naturally 
to the surface of the narrative, not more noticeable at 
first than the most everyday occurrences, and a few 
pages farther on become of the greatest importance, 
The hero makes a mock proposal of marriage to Lady 
Bellaston. It scarcely detains attention, so natural an 
expedient does it appear, and behold in a chapter or 
two it has become s terrible weapon in the hands of the 
injured Sophia! Again, when the secret of Jones’ 
birth?! is finally disclosed, we look back and discover 
a hundred little premonitions which escaped us at first, 
‘but which, read by the light of our latest knowledge, 
assume fresh significance, At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the over-quoted and somewhat anti- 
quated dictum of Coleridge, by which Tom Jones is 
grouped with the Alchemist and Edipus Tyrannus, as one 
of the three most perfect plots in the world, requires 
revision. It is impossible to apply the term “perfect” 

3 Much ink has been shed respecting Ficlding’s reason for 
making his hero illegitimate. But may not ‘The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling,” have had no eubtler origin than the recent 
eatablishment of the Foundling Hospital, of which Fielding had 
waitin ix the Champlon, and in which bis fend Eaguih we 
interested 
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to a work which contains such an mexplicable stumbling- 
block as the Man of the Hil’s story. Thon again, pro- 
gress and animation alone will not make a parfect plot, 
unless probability be superadded. And although it can- 
not be said that Fielding disregards probability, he 
certainly strains it considerably. Money is conveniently 
lost and found; the narvest coincidences continually 
occur; people turn up in the nick of time at the exact 
apot required, and develop the most needful (but entirely 
casual) relations with the characters Sometimes an 
episode is so inartiatically introduced as to be almost 
clumsy. Towards the end of the book, for instance, 
it has to be shown that Jones has still some power of 
resisting temptation, and he accordingly receives from a 
Mrs, Arabella Hunt, a written offer of her hand, which 
he declines. Mrs. Hunt's name has never been mentioned 
before, nor, after this occurrence, is it mentioned again. 
But in the brief fortnight which Jones has been in town, 
with his head full of Lady Bellaston, Sophia, and the 
rest, we are to assume that he has unwittingly inspired 
her with eo desperate a passion that she proposes and is 
refused—all in a chapter. Imperfections of this kind 
are more worthy of consideration than some of the 
minor negligences which criticism has amused itself by 
detecting in this famous book. Such, among others, 
ia the discovery made by a writer in the Genéleman’s 
Magasine, that in one place winter and summer come too 
close together ; or the “strange specimen of oscitanoy ” 
which another (it is, in fact, Mr. Keightley) considers 
it worth while to record respecting the misplacing of 
the village of Hambrook. To such trifles as these last 
the precept of non offendar maculis may safely be applied, 
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although Fielding, wiser than his critics, seems to have 
foreseen the necessity for still larger allowances :— 
“Cruel indeed,” says he in his proemium to Book XI, 
“would it be, if such a Work as this History, which hath em- 
ployed some Thousands of Hours in the composing, should 
be liable to be condemned, because eome particular Chapter, 
or perhaps Chapters, may be obnoxious to very just and 
sensible Objectiona . . . To write within such severe Rules 
as these, is as impossible as 6 live up to some splenetic 


Opinions ; and if we judge according to the Sentiments of 
some Critics, and of some Christians, no Author will be saved 
in this World, and no Man in the next.” 


Notwithstanding ite admitted superiority to Joseph 
Andrews as a work of art, there is no male character in 
Tom Jones which can compete with Parson Adams— 
none certainly which we regard with equal admiration. 
Allworthy, excellent compound of Lyttelton and Allen 
though he be, remains always 2 little stiff and cold in 
comparison with the “veined humanity” around him. 
We feel of him, as of another impeccable personage, that 
we “cannot breathe in that fine air, That pure severity 
of perfect light,” and that we want the “warmth and 
colour” which we find in Adams Allworthy is a type 
rather than @ character—a fault which also seems to 
apply to that Moliéresque hypocrite, the younger 
Blifil, Fielding seems to have welded this latter 
together, rather than to have fused him entire, and 
the result is a certain lack of verisimilitude, which 
makes us wonder how his pinchbeck professions and 
vamped-up virtues could deceive so many persons, 
On the other hand, his father, Captain John Blifil, 
has all the look of life Nor can there be any doubt 
about the vitality of Squire Western, Whether the 
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germ of his character be derived from Addison’s Tory 
Foxhunter or not, it is certain that Fielding must have 
had superabundant material of his own from which to 
model this thoroughly representative, and at the same 
time, completely individual character. Western has all 
the rustic tastes, the narrow prejudices, the imperfect 
education, the unreasoning hatred to the court, which 
distinguished the Jacobite country gentleman of the 
Georgian era; but his divided love for his daughter 
and his horses, his good-humour and his shrewdness, 
his foaming impulses and his quick subsidings, his 
teara, his oaths, and his barbaric dialect, are all essential 
features in a personal portrait, When Jones has rescued 
Sophia, he will give him all his stable, the Chevalier 
and Miss Slouch excepted ; when he finds he is in love 
with her, he is in a frenzy to “ get af un” and “spoil his 
Caterwauling.” He will have the surgeon's heart’s 
blood if he takes a drop too much from Sophia’s white 
arm ; when she opposes his wishes as to Blifil, he will 
turn her into the street with po more than a smock, 
and give his estate to the “ sinking Fund.” Throughout 
the book he is qualis ab incepto,—boisterous, brutal, jovial, 
and inimitable ; so that when finally in “ Chapter the 
Last,” we get that pretty picture of him in Sophy’s 
nursery, protesting that the tattling of his little grand- 
daughter is “ sweeter Music than the finest Ory of Dogs 
in England,” we part with him almost with a feeling of 
esteem. Scott seams to have thought it unreasonable 
that he should have “taken a besting so unresistingly 
from the friend of Lord Fellamar,” and even hints that 
the passage is an interpolation, although he wisely refrains 
from suggesting by whom, and should have known that 
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it was in the first edition, With all deference to so 
eminent 2n authority, it is impossible to share his 
hesitation. Fielding was fully aware that even the 
bravest have their fits of panic. It must besides be 
remembered that Lord Fellamar’s friend was not an 
effeminate dandy, but a military man—probably a pro- 
fessed sabreur, if not a salaried bully like Captain Stab 
in the Rake’s Progress ; that hé was armed with a stick 
and Western was not; and that he fell upon him in 
the most unexpected manner, in s place where he was 
wholly out of his element. It is inconceivable that the 
sturdy squire, with his faculty for distributing “ Flicks” 
and “Dowses,”—who came so valiantly to the aid of 
Jones in his battle-royal with Blifl and Thwackum,—~ 
was likely, under any but very exceptional circum- 
stances, to be dismayed by @ cane It was the excep- 
tional character of the assault which made a coward of 
him; and Fielding, who had the keenest eye for in- 
consistencies of the kind, knew perfectly well what he 
was doing. 

Of the remaining dramofis persone—the swarming 
individualities with which the great comic epic is literally 
“all alive,” as Lord Monboddo said—it is impossible 
to give any adequate account. Few of them, if any, are 
open to the objection already pointed out with respect: to 
Allworthy and the younger Blifil, and most of them bear 
signs of having been closely copied from living models. 
Parson Thwackum, with his Antinomian doctrines, his 
higotry, and his pedagogic notions of justice; Square 
the philosopher, with his faith in human virtue (alas! 
poor Square), and his cuckoo-cry about “the unalterable 
Rule of Right and the eternal Fitness of Things ;” Par- 
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tridge—the unapproachable Partridge,—with his super- 
stition, his vanity, and his perpetual Infandum regina, 
but who, notwithstanding all his cheap Latinity, can- 
not construe an unexpected phrase of Horace ; Ensign 
Northerton, with his vague and disrespectful reool- 
Iections of “Homo ;” young Nightingale and Parson 
Supple :—each is a definite character bearing upon his 
forehead the mark of his absolute fidelity to human 
nature. Nor are the female actors less accurately 
conceived. Starched Misa Bridget Allworthy, with her 
pinched Hogarthian face ; Miss Western, with her dis- 
jointed diplomatic jargon ; that budding Slipslop, Mrs. 
Honour; worthy Mra Miller, Mra Fitzpatrick, Mrs. 
Waters, Lady Bellaston,—all are to the full as real. 
Lady Bellaston especially, deserves more than a word. 
Like Lady Booby in Joseph Andrews, she is not a pleasant 
character; but the picture of the fashionable demirep, 
cynical, sensual, and imperious, has never been drawn 
more vigorously, ar more completely—even by Balzac. 
Lastly, there is the adorable Sophia herself, whose pardon 
should be asked for naming her in such close proximity 
to her frailer sister. Byron calls her (perhaps with a 
alight suspicion of exigence of rhyme) too “ emphatic ;” 
meaning, apparently, to refer to such passages as her con- 
versation with Mra, Fitzpatrick, ete. But the heroine 
of Fielding’s time—a time which made merry over a 
Jady’s misadventures in horsemanship, and subjected her 
to such atrocities as those of Lord Fellamar—reqnired 
to be strongly moulded ; and Sophia Western is pure 
and womanly, in spite of her unfavourable surroundings. 
She is a charming example—the first of her race—of an 
unsentimentalised flesh-and-blood heroine; snd Time 
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haa bated no jot of her frank vitality or her healthy 
beauty. Her descendants in the modern novel are far 
more numerous than the family which she bore to the 
fortunate—the too fortunate—Mr, Jones. 

And this reminds us that in the foregoing enumera- 
tion we have left out Hamlet. In truth, it is by no 
means easy to speak of this handsome, but very un- 
heroic hero. Lady Mary, employing, curiously enough, 
the very phrase which Fielding has made one of his 
characters apply to Jones, goes so far as to call hima 
“gorry scoundrel ;” and eminent, critics have dilated upon 
his fondness for drink and play. But it is a notable 
instance of the way in which preconceived attributes 
are gradually attached to certain characters, that there 
is in reality little or nothing to show that he was either 
sot or gamester. With one exception, when, in the joy of 
his heart at his benefactor’s recovery, he takes too much 
wine (and it may be noted that on the same oocasion 
the Catonic Thwackum drinks considerably more), thera 
is no evidence that he was specially given to tippliny, 
even in an age of hard drinkers, while of his gambling 
there is absolutely no trace at all On the other hand, 
he is admittedly brave, generous, chivalrous, kind to 
the poor, and courteous to women. What, then, is his 
cardinal defect? The answer lies in the fact that Field- 
ing, following the doctrine laid down in his initial 
chapters, has depicted him under certain conditions (in 
which, it is material to note, he is always rather the 
tempted than the tempter), with an unvarnished truth- 
fulness which to the pure-minded is repugnant, and to the 
prurient indecent Remembering that he too had been 
young, and reproducing, it may be, his own experiences, 
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he exhibits his youth as he had found him—a “ piebald 
miscellany,”— 

“Bursts of grest heart and slips in sensual mire ;” 
and, to our modern ideas, when no one dares, a8 Thack- 
eray complained, “to depict to his utmost power a 
Man,” the spectacle is discomforting. Yet those who 
look upon human nature as keenly and unflinchingly a8 
Fielding did, knowing how weak and fallible it is, how 
prone to fall away by accident or passion,—can scarcely 
deny the truth of Tom Jones, That such a person cannot 
properly serve as a hero now is rather a question of our 
time than of Fielding’s, and it may safely be set aside. 
One objection which has been made, and made with 
reason, is that Fielding, while taking care that Nemesis 
shall follow his hero’s lapees, has spoken of them with 
too much indulgenes, or rather without sufficient excuse. 
Coleridge, who was certainly not squeamish, seems to 
have felt this when, in a MS. note! in the well-known 
British Museum edition, he says :— 

“Even in this most questionable part of Tom Jones [ie 
the Lady Bellaston episode, chap. ix. Book xv. I cannot but 
think after frequent reflection on it, that an additional para- 
greph, more fully & forcibly unfolding Tom Jones's senso 
of selfdegradation on the discovery of the true character of 
the relation, in which he had stood to Lady Bellaston—& his 
awakened feeling of the dignity and manliness of Chastity— 
would have ramoved in great measure any just objection, at 
all events relating to Fielding himself, by taking in the state 
of manners in his time.” 

2 ‘These notes were communicsted by Mr. James Gillman to The 
Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, published by H. N, 
Coleridge in 1886, The book in which they were made, (it is the 
four volume edition of 1778, and has Gilman's book-plate), is now 
in the British Museum. The above transcript is from the MS. 
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Another point suggested by these last lines may be 
touched en passant. Lady Bellaston, as Fielding has 
carefully explained (chap. i. Book xiv.), was not a 
typical, but an exceptional, member of society; and 
although there were eighteenth-century precedents for 
such alliances (¢g. Miss Edwards and Lord Anne 
Hamilton, Mra, Upton and General Braddock,) it is a 
question whether in a picture of average English life it 
‘was necessary to deal with exceptions of this kind, or, 
at all events, to exemplify them in the principal person- 
age. But the discussion of this subject would prove 
endless. Right or wrong, Fielding has certainly suffered 
in popularity for his candour in this respect, since one 
of the wisest and wittiest books ever written cannot, 
without hesitation, be now placed in the hands of women 
or very young people. Moreover, this same candour has 
undoubtedly attracted to its pages many, neither young 
nor women, whom its wit finds unintelligent, and ite 
wisdom leaves unconcerned. 

But what » brave wit it is, what s wisdom after all, 
that is contained in this wonderful novel! Where shall 
we find its like for richness of reflection—for inexhaust- 
ible good-humour—for large and liberal humanity ! Like 
Fontenelle, Fielding might fairly claim that he had never 
cast the smallest ridicule upon the most infinitesimal of 
virtues ; it is against hypocrisy, affectation, insincerity 
of all kinds, that he wages war. And what a keen and 
searching observation,—what « perpetual faculty of sur- 
prise,—what an endjess variety of method! Take the 
chapter headed ironically 4 Receipt to regain the lost Afec- 
tions of a Wife, in which Captain John BIifll gives 0 
striking an exemple of Mr. Samuel Johnson’s just pub- 
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lished Vanity of Human Wishes, by dying enddenly of 
apoplexy while he is considering what he will do with 
Mr. Allworthy’s property (when it reverts to him); 
or that admirable scene, commended by Macaulay, of 
Partridge at the Playhouse, which is none the worse 
because it has just a alight look of kinship with that other 
famons visit which Sir Roger de Coverley paid to Philipa’s 
Distress Mother, Or take again, az utterly unlike either 
of these, that burlesque Homeric battle in the church- 
yard, where the “sweetly- winding Stour” stands for 
“xeedy Simois,” and the bumpkins round for Greeks 
and Trojans! Or take yet once more, though it is 
woful work to offer bricks from this edifice which has 
already (in 2 sense) outlived the Escorial,’ the still more 
diverse passage which depicts the changing conflict in 
Black George’s mind as to whether he shall return to 
Jones the sixteen guineas that he has found :— 

“ Black Georges having received the Purse, eet forward to- 


warda the Alehouse; but in the Way a Thought occurred 
whether he should not detain this Money likewise, His 
Conscience, however, immediately started at thia Suggestion, 
and began to upbraid him with Ingratitude to his Benefactor. 
To this his Avarice answered, ‘That his conscience should 
have considered thet Matter before, when he deprived poor 
Jones of his 500L That having quietly acquiesced in what 
was of so much greater Importance, it was absurd, if not down- 
right Hypocrisy, to affect any Qualms at this Trifle’—In 
refarn to which, Conscience, like 8 good Lawyer, attempted 
to distinguish between an absolute Breach of Trast, as here 
where the Goods were delivered, and a bare Concealment of 
what was found, as in the former Case, Avarice presently 
treated this with Ridicule, called it a Distinction without a 
Difference, and absolutely insisted, that when once ail Pre- 





1 The Escorial, it will be remembered, was partially burned in 1872, 
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tensions of Honour and Virtus were given up in any one 
Instance, that there was no Precedent for resorting to them 
upon a second Occasion. In short, poor Conscience hed cer- 
tainly been defeated in the Argument, had not Fear stept in 
to her Assistance, and very strenuously urged, that the real 
Distinction between the two Actions, did not lie in the dif- 
ferent degrees of Honour, but of Safety: For that the secret- 
ing the 5001. was a Matter of very little Hazard ; whereas 
the detaining the sixteen Guingas was liable to the utmost 


of Discovery. 

“By this friendly Aid of Fear, Conscience obtained a 
compleat Victory in the Mind of Black George, and after 
making him a few Compliments on his Honesty, forced him 
to deliver the Money to Jones.” 

‘When one remembers that this is but ono of many 
such passages, and that the book, notwithstanding the 
indulgence claimed by the author in the Preface, and 
despite a certain hurry at the close, is singularly even 
in its workmanship, it certainly increases our respect 
for the manly genius of the writer, who, amid all the 
distractions of ill-health and poverty, could find the 
courage to pursue and perfect such a conception. It 
is true that both Cervantes and Bunyan wrote their 
immortal works in the confinement of a prison. But 
they must at least have enjoyed the seclusion so need- 
ful to literary labour ; while Tom Jones was written here 
and there, at all times and in all places, with the dun 
at the door and the wolf not very far from the gate.’ 

The little sentence quoted some pages back from 
‘Walpole’s letters is sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
of its immediate success, Andrew Millar was shrewd 

1 Salisbury, in the neighbourhood of which Tom Jones is laid, 
claims the originls of some of the characters. Thwackum is ssid 
to have bean Hole, » schoolmaster; Square, one Chubb, « Deist, 
and Dowling the lawyer « parson named Stillingflect. 
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enough, despite his constitutional confusion, and he is 
not likely to have given an additional £100 to the 
author of any book without good reason, But the indi- 
cations of that success are not very plainly impressed 
upon the public prints. The Gentleman's Magazine for 
1749, which, as might be expected from Johnson’s con- 
nection with it, contains ample accounta of his own 
tragedy of Irene and Richardson's recently-published 
Clarissa, has no notice of Tom Jones, nor is there even 
any advertisement of the second edition issued in the 
same year. But, in the emblematic frontispiece, it 
appears under Clarissa (and sharing with that work o 
possibly unintended proximity to a sprig of laurel stuck 
in a bottle of Nantes), among a pile of the books of 
the year; and in the “poetical essays” for August, 
one Thomas Cawthorn breaks into rhymed panegyric. 
“Sick of her fools,” sings this enthusiastic but scarcely 
Jucid admirer— 
“Sick of her fools, great Nature broke the jest, 

And Truth held out each character to test, 

‘When Genius spoke: Let Fielding take the pen! 

Life dropt her mask, and all mankind were men.” 

‘There were others, however, who would scarcely 

have echoed the laudatory sentiments of Mr. Cawthorn. 
Among these was again the excellent Richardson, who 
seems to have been wholly unpropitiated by the olive 
‘branch held out to him im the Jacobite’s Journal, His 
vexation at the indignity put upon Pamela by Joseph 
Andrews was now complicated by s twittering jealousy of 
the “spurious brat,” as he obligingly called Tom Jones, 
whose success had been so “unaccountable.” In these 
circumstances, some of the letters of his correspondents 
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must have been gall and wormwood to him. Lady 
Bradshaigh, for instanca, under her nom de plume of “‘Bel- 
four,” tells him that she is fatigued with the very name 
of the book, having*met several young ladies who were 
for ever talking of their Tom Jones's, ‘for 20 they call. 
their favourites,” and that the gentlemen, on their side, 
had their Sophias, one having gone so far as to give 
that all-popular name to his “Dutch mastiff puppy.” 
But perhaps the best and freahest exhibition (for, as far 
a3 can be ascertained, it has never hitherto been made 
public) of Richardson's attitude to his rival is to be 
found in a little group of letters in the Forster collection 
at South Kensington. The writers are Aaron Hill and 
his daughters ; but the letters do not seem to have been 
known to Mrs Barbauld, whose last communication 
from Hill is dated November 2, 1748. Nor are they to 
be found in Hill’s own Correspondence. The ladies, it 
appears, had visited Richardson at Salisbury Court in 
1741, and were great admirers of Pamela, and the “ divine 
Clarissa.” Some months after Tom Jones was published, 
Richardson (not yet having brought himself to read the 
book) had asked them to do so, and give him their 
opinion as to its merits. Thereupon Minerva and 
Astrea, who despite their names, and their description 
of themselves as “Girls of an untittering Disposition,” 
must have been very bright and lively young persons, 
began seriously ‘to lay their two wise heads together” 
and “hasard this Discovery of their Emptiness.” Hav- 
ing “with much ado got over some Reluctance, that 
was bred by « familiar coarseness in the Tie,” they 
report “much (masqu’d) merit” in the “whole six 
volumes ”-—“a double merit, both of Head, and Heart.” 
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Had it been the latter only it would be more worthy 
of Mr. Richardson’s perusal; but, say these considerate 
pioneers, if he doea spare it his attention, he must 
only do so at his leisure, for the” author “introduces 
All his Sections (and too often interweaves the serious 
Body of his meanings), with long Runs of bantering 
Levity, which his [Fielding’s} Good sense may suffer 
by Effect of.” “It is true (they continue), he seems to 
wear this Lightness, as a grave Head sometime wears a 
Feather: which tho' Ho and Fashion may consider as‘ 
an ornament, Reflection will condemn, as a Disguise, 
and covering.” Then follows a brief excursus, intended 
for their correspondent’s special consolation, upon the 
folly of treating grave things lightly ; and with delight- 
ful sententioumess the letter thus concludes :— 


Mean while, it is an honest pleasure, which we take in 
adding, that (exclusive of one wild, detach’d, and independ- 
ent Story of a Man of the Hil, that neither brings on Any- 
thing, nor rose from Anything that went before it) All the 
changefull windings of the Author’s Fancy carry on 8 course 
of regular Design; and end in an extremely moving Close, 
where Lives that seem’d to wander and ran different ways, 
meet, All, in an instructive Center, 

“The whole Piece consists of an inventive Race of Dis- 
apointmanta and Recoveries, It excites Curiosity, and 
holds it watchful. It has just and pointed Sstire; but it is 
a partial Satire, and confin'd, too narrowly ; It sacrifices to 
Authority, and Interest. Its Eoents reward Sincerity, and 
punish and expose Hypocrisy; shew Pity aud Benevolence in 
amishle Lights, and Avarice and Brutality in very despicable 
ones, In every Part It has Humanity for its Intention: In 
too many, it seme wantoner than It was meant to be: It has 
bold shocking Pictures ; and (I fear)? not unresembling ones, 
in high Life, and in low. And (to conclade this too adven- 


+ The ‘* pen-holder ™ is the fair Astrea. 
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turous Guess-work, from a Pair of forward Baggages) woud, 
every where, (we think,) deservs to please,—if stript of what 
the Author thought himself most sure to please by, 

« And thns, Sir, we have told you our sincere opinion of 
Tom Jones, . . . 

“Your most profest Admirers and most humble Servants, 
“ Astrea 

and Hill. 
. Minerva 
“ Prarsrow the 27th of July 1749,” 


Richardson's reply to this ingenuous oriticiem is 
dated the 4th of August, His requesting two young 
women to study and criticise a book which he has 
heard strongly condemned as immoral,—his own obvious 
familiarity with what he has not read but does not 
seruple to censure,—his transparently jealous antici- 
pation of its author's ability,—all this forms a picture so 
characteristic alike of the man and the time that no 
apology is needed for the following textual extract :— 


“T must confess, that I have been prejudiced by the Opinion 
of Several judicious Friends egainst the truly coarse-titled 
‘Tom Jones ; and so have been discouraged from reading it,—I 
waa told, that it was a rambling Collection of Waking Dreams, 
in which Probability was not observed : And that it had a very 
bad Tendency. And I had Reason to think that the Author 
intended for his Second View (His first, to fill his Pocket, by 
accommodating it to the reigning Taste) in writing it, to 
whiten a vicions Character, and to make Morality bend to his 
Practices, What Reason had he to make his Tom illegitimate, 
in an Age where Keeping is become a Fashion? Why did 
he make him a common—What chall J call it? And a Kept 
Fellow, the Lowest of all Fellows, yet in Love with a Young 
Creature who was traping [trapesing f] after him, a Fugitive 
from her Father's House 1—Why did he draw his Heroine 80 
fond, vo foolish, and eo insipid ?—Indeed he has one Excuse 
—He knows not how to draw a delicate Woman——He has 
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not been aseustomed to such —And is 100 prescrib- 
‘ing, too impetuouz, too immoral, venture to say, to take 
any other Byass than that a perverse and crooked Nature has 
given him ; or Evil Habits, at least, have confirm’d in him. 
Do Men expect Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of Thistles? But, 
perhaps, I think the worse of the Piece because I know the 
‘Writer, and dislike his Principles both Publis and Private, 
tho’ I wish well to the Man, and Love Four worthy Sisters 
ofhis, with whom I am well acquainted. And indeed should 
admire him, did he make the Use of his Talents which I 
wish him to make, For the Vein of Humour, and Ridicule, 
which he is Master of, might, if properly turned do great 
Service to y* Cause of Virtue, 

“But no more of this Gentleman’s Work, after I have said, 
‘That the favoursble Things, you say of the Piece, will tempt 
me, if I can find Leisure, to give it a Perusal.” 


Notwithstanding this last sentence, Richardson more 
than once reverts to Tom Jones before he finishes his 
Tetter. Ita effect upon Minerva and Astrma is best 
described in an extract from Aaron Hill's reply, dated 
seven days later (August the 11th) :— 


“Unfortunate Tom Jones! how sadly has he mortify't Two 
sawcy Correspondents of your making! They are with me 
now: and bid me tell you, You have spoil’d ‘em Both, for 
Criticka—Shall I add, a Secret which they did not bid me 
tell you They, Both, fairly ory/d, that You shou’d think it 
possible they cou’d approve of Any thing, in Any work, that 
hhad on Boil Tendency, in any Part or Purpose of it, ‘They 
maintain their Point so far, however, as to be convine’d they 
say, that you will disapprove this overrigid Judgment of 
those Friends, who cou’d not find a Thread of Moral Meaning 
in Tom Jones, quite independent of the Levities they justly 
censure.—And, as soon as you have Time to read him, 
for yourself, tis there, pert Sluts, they will be bold enough 
to rest the Matter—Mean while, they love and honour you 
and your opinions.” 
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To this the author of Clarissa replied by writing s 
long epistle deploring the pain he had given the “dear 
Ladies,” and minutely justifying his foregone conclusions 
from the expressions they had used. He refers to Field- 
ing again as ‘a very indelicate, a very impetuous, an 
unyielding-spirited Man ;” and he alzo trusts to be able 
to “bestow a Reading” on Tom Jones ; but by a letter 
from Lady Bradshaigh, printed in Barbauld, and dated 
December 1749, it seems that even at that date he had 
not, or pretended he had not, yet done so, In another 
of the unpublished South Kensington letters, from a Mr. 
Solomon Lowe, occurs the following :—“ I do not doubt ” 
—tays the writ “but all Europe will ring of it [Clar- 
issa]; when a Cracker, that was some thous" hours a-com- 
posing, will no longer be heard, or talkt-of.” Richardson, 
with businesslike precision, has gravely docketed this 
in his own handwriting,—“ Cracker, T. Jones.” 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Lowe's reputation as 4 
prophet that, after more than one hundred and thirty 
years, this ephemeral firework, as he deemed it, should 
still be sparkling with undiminished brilliancy, and to 
judge by recent editions, is selling as vigorously as ever. 
From the days when Lady Mary wrote “Ne plus ulira” 
in her own copy, and La Harpe called it le premier roman 
du monde, (a phrase which, by the way, De Musset applies 
to Clarissa), it has come down to us with an almost 
universal accompaniment of praise. Gibbon, Byron, 
Coleridge, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray,—have all left their 
admiration on record,—to say nothing of professional 
critics innumerable. As may be seen from the British 
Museum Catalogue, it has been translated into French, 

1 Vide Tom Jones, Book xi. chap. & 
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German, Polish, Dutch, and Spanish. Russia and Sweden 
have also their versions. The first French translation, 
or rather abridgment, by M. de La Place was pro- 
hibited in France (to Richardson’s delight) by royal 
decree, an act which affords another instance, in Scott's 
words, of that “French delicacy, which, on so many 
occasions, has strained at a gnat, and swallowed a 
camel” (¢g. the novels of M Crébillon fils) La 
Place’s edition (1750) was gracefully illustrated with 
sixteen plates by Hubert Bourguignon, called Gravelot, 
one of those eighteenth-century illustrators whose 
designs at present are the rage in Paris. In England, 
Fielding’s best-known pictorial interpreters are Row- 
landson and Cruikshank, the latter being by far the 
more sympathetic. Stothard also prepared some designs 
for Harrison's Novelis’s Magazine ; but his refined and 
effeminate pencil was soarcely strong enough for the task, 
Hogarth alone could have been the ideal illustrator of 
Henry Fielding; that is to say—if, in lieu of the rude 
designs he made for Tristram Shandy, he could have been 
induced to undertake the work in the larger fashion 
of the Rake’s Progress, or The Marriage & la Mode. 

As might perhaps be anticipated, Tom Jones attracted 
the dramatist.1 In 1765, one J. H. Steffens made a 
comedy of it for the German boards; and in 1785, 
a M. Desforges based upon it another, called Tom 

1 It may be added that it aleo attracted the plagiarist, Aa 
Pamela hed its sequel in Pamela's Conduct in High Life, 1741, 20 
Tom Jones was continued in The History of Tom Jonesthe Foundling, 
in his Married State, a second edition of which was iseued in 1750. 
‘The Preface announces, needlesaly enough, that “Henry Ficlding, 
Bik Seat Go Sater en Boe ‘It deserves no serious con- 
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Jones & Londres, which was acted at the Thédire Fran 
ais, It was alao turned into a comic opera by Joseph 
Reed in 1769, and played at Covent Garden, But 
its most piquant transformation is the Comédie lyrique 
of Poinsinet, acted at Paris in 1765-6 to the lively 
music of Philidor. The famous Caillot took the 
part of Squire Western, who, surrounded by piqueurs, 
and girt with the conventional cor de chasse of the 
Gallic sportsman, sings the following arietie, divorsified 
with true Fontainebleau terms of venery :-—~ 


 D'un Cerf, dix Cory, j’ai connaissance : 
On Vattaque an fort, on le lance ; 
Tous sont préte : 
jueura & Valets 
Suivent les pas de l'ami Jone (sic). . 
Jentends crier: Volceleta, Volceleta, 
Aussitét jordonne 
Que la Mente donne. 
Tayaut, Teyeut, Teyaut. 
Mes chiens découplés l’environnent ; 
‘Les trompes aonnent : 
“Courage, Amis: Tayaut, Tayaut.’ 
Quelques chiens, que V’ardeur dérange, 
Quittent la voye & prennent le change, 
Jones les rassure d’un cri: 
Onrvari, ourvari, 
Accoute, accoute, secoute. 
Au retour nous en revoyons. 
Acconte, & Mirmirsut, courons ; 
Tout & Griffaut ; 
Y apris: Tayaut, Tayaut, 
On reprend route, 
Voil& le Cerf & Vean, 
La trompe sonne, 
La Meute donne, 
L'écho résonne, 


a Tomar. ¥. 





‘With this triamphant flourish of trumpets the present 
chapter may be fittingly coucluded.? 


1 Seo Appendix No. II. : Fielding and Mra, Hussey. 


CHAPTER VL 
JUSTIOR LIFE—AMELIA. 


In one of Horace Walpole’s lettera to George Montagu, 
already quoted, there is a description of Fielding’s Bow 
Street establishment, which has attracted more attontion 
than it deserves, The letter is dated May the 18th, 1749, 
and the paseage (in Ounningham’s edition) runs aa fol- 
lows :— 


“He [Rigby] and Peter Bathurst! t/other night carried 0 
servant of the latter’s, who had attempted to shoot him, before 
Fielding ; who, to all his other vocations, has, by the graca 
of Mr. Lyttelton, added that of Middlesex justice. He sent 
them word he was at supper, that they must come next morn- 
ing. They did not understand that freedom, and ran up, 
where they found him banqueting with a blind man, a whore, 
and three Irishmen, on rome cold mutton and a bone of ham, 
buth in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred 
nor ssked them to sit. Rigby, who had eeen him so often 
come to beg a guines of Sir O. Williams, and Bathurst, at 
whose father’s he had lived for victuals, understood that dig- 





1 Probably a son of Peter Bathurst (4. 1748), brother of Pops's 
frlend, Allen, Lord Bathurst. Rigby was the Bichard Rigby whose 
deapicable character is familiar in Bighteonth-Contary Memoirs. 
«He died (saya Cunningham) involved in debt, with his accounts 
ss Paymaster of the Forces hopelemly unsettled.” 

L 
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nity aa little, and pulled themeclves chairs; on which he 
civilised” 

Scott calls this “a humiliating anecdote ;” and both 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Keightley have exhausted rhe- 
toric in the effort to explain it away. As told, it is cer- 
tainly uncomplimentary; but considerable deductions 
must be made, both for the attitude of the narrator and 
the occasion of the narrative. Walpole’s championship 
of his friends was notorious ; and his absolute injustice, 
when his partisan spirit was uppermost, is everywhere 
patent to the readers of his Lettera. In the present case 
he was not of the encroaching party ; and he speaks from 
hearsay solely. But his friends had, in his opinion, been 
outraged by a man, who, according to his ideas of fitness, 
should have come to them cap in hand ; and as a natural 
consequence, the story, no doubt exaggerated when it 
reached him, loses nothing under his transforming and 
malicious pen. Stripped of its decorative flippancy, how- 
ever, there remains but little that can really be regarded 
as “humiliating.” Scott himself suggests, what is most 
unquestionably the case, that the blind man was the 
novelist's half-brother, afterwards Sir John Fielding ; and 
it is extremely unlikely that the lady so discourteously 
characterised could have been any other than his wife, 
who, Lady Stuart tells us, “had few personal charms.” 
There remain the “three Irishmen,” who may, or may 
not, have been perfectly presentable members of society. 
At all eventa, their mere nationality, so rapidly decided 
upon, cannot be regarded as a stigma. That the com- 
pany and entertainment were scarcely calculated to suit 
the superfine standard of Mr. Bathurst and Mr. Righy 
may perhaps be conceded. Fielding was by n0 means & 
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rich man, and in his chequered career had possibly grown 
indifferent to minor decencies. Moreover, we are told 
by Murphy that, as a Westminster justice, he “kept his 
table open to those who had been his friends when young, 
and had impaired their own fortunes.” Thus, it must 
alwaya have been a more or less raggod regiment who 
met about that kindly Bow Street board; but that the 
fact reflects upon either the host or guesta cannot be 
admitted for a moment. If the aneodote is disereditable 
to anyone it is to that facile retailer of ana and incorrigible 
society-gossip, Mr, Horace Walpole. 

But while these unflattering tales wore told of his 
private life, Fielding was fast becoming eminent in his 
public capacity. On the 12th of May 1749 he was 
unanimously chosen chairman of Quarter Sessions at 
Hicke’s Hall (ss the Clerkenwell Sessions House was then 
called); and on the 29th of June following he delivered 
a charge to the Westminster Grand Jury which is usually 
printed with his works, and which is still regarded by 
lawyers as 8 model exposition, It is at first a little 
unexpected to read his impressive and earnest denunsia- 
tions of masquerades and theatres (in which latter, by 
the way, one Samuel Foote had very recently been fol- 
Jowing the example of the author of Pasgun) ; but Field- 
ing the magistrate and Fielding the playwright were 
two different persons; and a long interval of changeful 
experience lay between them, In another part of his 
charge, which deals with the offence of libelling, it ia 
possible that his very vigorous appeal was not the leas 
forcible by reason of the personal attacks to which he 
had referred in the Preface to David Sunple, the Jacobte's 
Journal, and elsewhere. Tis only other literary efforts 
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during this year appear to have been a little pamphlet 
entitled 4 True State of the Case of Bosavern Penlez ; and 
& formal congratulatory letter to Lyttelton upon hia 
second marriage, in which, while speaking gratefully of 
his own obligations to his friend, he endeavours to enlist 
his sympathies for Moore the fabulist who was also 
“about to marry.” The pamphlet had reference to an 
occurrence which took place in July. Three sailora of the 
“Grafton” man-of-war had been robbed in a house of ill 
fame in the Strand. Failing to obtain redress, they 
attacked the house with their comrades, and wrecked it, 
causing @ “dangerous riot,” to which Fielding makes 
incidental reference in one of his letters to the Duke of 
Bedford, and which was witnessed by John Byrom, the 
poet and stenographer, in whose Remains it is described, 
Bosavern Penlez or Pen Lez, who had joined the crowd, 
and in whose possession some of the stolen property was 
found, was tried and hanged in September. His sentence, 
which was considered extremely severe, excited much 
controversy, and the object of Fielding’s pamphlet was 
to vindicate the justice and necessity of his conviction. 
Towards the close of 1749 Fielding fell seriously ill 
with fever aggravated by gout. It was indeed at one 
time reported that mortification had eupervened ; but 
under the care of Dr. Thomson, that dubious practitioner 
whose treatment of Winnington in 1746 had given rise 
to 80 much paper war, he recovered; and during 175¢ 
was actively employed in his magisterial duties At 
this period lawlessness and violence appear to have 
prevailed to an unusual extent in the metropolis, and 
the office of a Bow Street justice was no sinecure. 
Reform of some kind wes felt on all sides to be urgently 
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required ; and Fielding threw his two years’ experience 
and his deductions therefrom into the form of a pamphlet 
entitled An Enguiry into the Causes of the late Increase of 
Jtobbers, cte., with some Proposals for remedying this growing 
Evil, It was dedicated to the then Lord High Chancellor, 
Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, by whom, os well as by 
more recent legal authorities, it was highly appreciated. 
Like the Charge to the Grand Jury, it is a grave argumen- 
tative document, dealing seriously with luxury, drunk- 
enness, gaming, and other prevalent vices. Once only, 

in an ironical passage respecting beaus and fino ladics, 

does the author remind us of the author of Tum Jimes, 

Asa rule, he is weighty, practical, and learned in the 

Jaw. Against the curse of Gin-drinking, which, owing 

to the facilities for obtaining that liquor, had increased 

to an alarming extent among the poorer classes, he is 
especially urgent and energetic. He points out that, it 
is not only making dreadful havoc in the present, but 
that it is enfeebling the race of the future, and he con- 
cludes— 

“Some little Care on this Head is surely necessary : For 
tho’ the Enecrease of Thieves, and the Destruction of Mor- 
ality ; though the Loss of our Labourers, our Sailors, and our 
Soldiers, should not be sufficient Reasons, there is one which 
seems to be unanswerable, and that is, the Loss of our Gin- 
drinkers: Since, should the drinking this Poison be continued 
in ita present Height during the next twenty Years, there 
will, by that Time, be very few of the common People left to 
drink it.” 

To the appeal thus made by Fielding in January 1751, 
Hogarth added his pictorial protest in the following 
month by his awful plate of Gin Lane, which, if not 
actually prompted by his fricnd’s words, was certainly 
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inepired by the same crying evil. One good result of 
these efforts was the “Bill for restricting the Sale of 
Spirituous Liquors,” to which the royal assent was given 
in June, and Fielding’s connection with this enactment 
is practically acknowledged by Horace Walpole in his 
Memoires of the Last ten Years of the Reign of George II. The 
Jaw was not wholly effectual, and was difficult to enforce; 
but it was not by any means without its good effects.’ 
Between the publication of the Enguiry and that of 
Amelia there is nothing of importance to chronicle except 
Fielding’s connection with one of the events of 1751, the 
discovery of the Glastonbury waters. According to the 
account given in the Gentleman's for July in that year, a 
certain Matthew Chancellor had been cured of “an asthma 
and phthisic” of thirty years’ standing by drinking from 
4 spring near Chain Gate, Glastonbury, to which he had 
(0 he alleged) been directed in a dream, The spring 
forthwith became famous; and in May an entry in tne 
Historical Chronicle for Sunday, the 5th, records that 
above 10,000 persons had visited it, deserting Briatol, 
Bath, and other popular resoria,) Numerous pamphlets 
1 The Rev. R. Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, an upright 
‘and scholarly, but formal and censorjous mau, whom Johnson 
called a ‘‘word-picker,”" and franker contemporaries ‘“‘an old maid 
in breeches,” has left » reference to Fielding at this time which ix 
not flattering. ‘‘I dined with him (Ralph Allon} yesterday, 
‘where I met Mr, Fielding,—a poor emaciated, worn-ont rake, whose 
gout and infirmities have got the better even of his buffoonery ” 
(Lotter to Balguy, dated ‘Inner Temple, 19th March, 1751.) 
‘That Fielding had not long before been dangerously ill, and that 
‘he was a martyr to gout, is fact: the rest is probably no more than 
the echo of a foregone conclusion, based upon report, or dislike to 
his works, Hurd praised Richardson and proscribed Sterne, He 
must have been wholly out of sympathy with the author of Tom 
Jonas, 
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wers published for and against the new waters; and 
a letter in their favour, which appeared in the London 
Daily Advertiser for the 31st August, signed “Z. Z.,” is 
‘supposed to be wrote” by “J—e F—g." Fielding 
‘was, as may be remembered, a Somersetshire man, Sharp- 
ham Park, his birthplace, being about three miles from 
Glastonbury; and he testifies to the “ wonderful Effects of 
this salubrious Spring” in words which show that he had 
himself experienced them. “Having seon great Numbers 
of my Fellow Creatures under two of the most miserable 
Diseases human Nature can labour under, the Asthma and 
Evil, return from Glastonbury blessed with the Return of 
Health, and having myself been relievod from a Disorder 
which baffled the most skilful Physicians,” justice to 
mankind (he says) obliges him to take notice of the sub- 
ject. The letter is interesting, more as showing that, at 
thia time, Fielding’s health was broken, than as proving 
the efficacy of the cure; for, whatever temporary relief 
the waters afforded, it is clear (as Mr. Lawrence perti- 
nently remarks) that he derived no permanent benefit 
from them. They must, however, have continued to 
attract visitors, as a pump-room was opened in August 
1753; and, although they have now fallen into disuse, 
they were popular for many years. 

But a more important occurrence than the discovery 
of the Somersetehire spring is a little announcement 
contained in Sylvanus Urban’s list of publications for 
December 1751, No. 17 of which is “Amelia, in 4 books, 
12mo; by Henry Fielding, Esq.” The publisher, of 
course, was Andrew Millar ; and the actual day of issue, 
aa appears from the General Advertiser, was December the 
19th, although the title-page, by anticipation, bore the 
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date of 1752. There were two mottoes, one of which was 
‘the appropriate— 
* Felices ter de ampliua 
Quos ierupia tenet Copula ;” 
and the dedication, brief and simply expressed, was to 
Ralph Allen. As before, the “artful aid” of advertise 
ment was invoked to whet the public appetite. 

“To satisfy the earnest Demand of the Publick (saya 
Millar), this Work has been printed at four Presses ; but the 
Proprietor notwithstanding finds it impossible to get them (eic) 
ound in Time, without spoiling the Besuty of the Impreasion, 
and therefore will sell them sew’d at Half-s-Guines.” 


‘This was open enough ; but, according to Scott, Millar 
adopted a second expedient to assist Amelia with the 
booksellers. 

“He had paid a thousand pounds for the copyright ; and 
when he began to suspect that the work would be judged 
inferior to its predecessor, he employed the following stratagem. 
to push it upon the trade, Ata ale made tothe booksellers, 
previous to the publication, Millar offered his friends his other 
publications on the usual terms of discount ; but when he 
came to Amelia, he lsid it aside, as a work expected to be in 
such demand, that he could not afford to deliver it to the trade 
in the usual manner, The ruse succeeded—the impression 
was anxiously bought up, and the bookseller relieved from 
every apprehension of a slow sale,” 

There were several reasons why—superficially speaking 
—Atmelia should be “ judged inferior to ite predecessor.” 
‘That it succeeded Tom Jones after an interval of little 
more than two years and eight months would be an 
important element in the comparison, if it were known 
at all definitely what period was occupied in writing Tom 
Jones. All that can be affirmed is that Fielding must have 
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been far more at leisure when he composed the earlier 
work than he could possibly have been when filling tho 
office of a Bow Street magistrate. But, in reality, there is 
amuch better explanation of the superiority of Tom Jones 
to Amelia than the merely empirical one of the time it took. 
Tom Jones, it: has been admirably said by a French critic, 
* ast la condensation et le résumé de toute une existence. C'est 
de résultat ef la conclusion de plusicurs années de passions et 
de pensées, la formule dernitre et compléte de la philosophie 
personnelle que Ton sest faite sur tout ce que Ton a ou ef 
senti.” Such an experiment, argues Plenche, is not twice 
repeated in a lifetime : the soil which produced 40 rich 
@crop can but yield a poorer aftermath. Behind Tom 
Jones there wes the author's ebullient youth and man- 
hood ; behind Amelia but a section of his graver middlo- 
age, There are other reasons for diversity in the man- 
ner of the book itself. The absence of the initial chap- 
ters, which gave so much variety to Tom Jones, tenda to 
heighten the sense of impatience which, it must be con- 
fossed, occasionally oreeps over the reader of Ameha, 


especially in those parts where, like Dickens ata later © 


period, Fielding delays the progress of his narrative for 
the discussion of social problems and popular grievances. 
However laudable the desire (expressed in the dedication) 
“to expose eome of the most glaring Evils, as well public 
as private, which at present infest this Country,” the result 
in Amelia, from an art point of view, is as unsatisfactory 
ag that of cartain well-known pages of Bleak House and 


id 


WAL S, 


Little Dorrié, Again, there is a marked change in the .* 


attitude of the author,—a change not wholly reconcilable 
with the brief period which separates the two novels. 
However it may have chanced, whether from failing health 
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or otherwise, the Fielding of Amelia is suddenly a far 
older man than the Fielding of Tom Jones, The robust 
and irrepressible vitality, the full-veined delight of living, 
the energy of observation and strength of satire, which 
characterise the one give place in the other to a calmer 
Tetrospection, a more compassionate humanity, a gentler 
and more benignant criticism of life. That, as some 
have contended, Amelia shows an intellectual falling-off 
cannot for a moment be admitted, least of all upon the 
ground—as even so staunch an admirer as Mr. Keightley 
has allowed himself to believe—that certain of its in- 
cidents are obviously repeated from the Modern Husband 
and others of the author's plays, At thia rate Tom 
Jones might be judged inferior to Joseph Andrews, 
because the Political Apothecary in the “Man of the 
Hill's” story has his prototype in the Coffee-House Poli- 
tician, whose original is Addison’s Upholsterer. The 
plain fact is, that Fielding recognised the failure of his 
plays as literature ; he regarded them as dead ; and freely 
transplanted what was good of his forgotten work into 
the work which he hoped would live. In this, it may 
be, there was something of indolence or haste; but 
assuredly there was no proof of declining powers. 

If, for the sake of comparison, Tom Jones may be 
described as an animated and happily-constracted comedy, 
with more than the usual allowance of first-rate charac- 
tere, Amelia must be regarded as  one-part piece, in 
which the rest of the dramatis persona are wholly sub- 
ordinate to the central figure. Captain Booth, the two 
Colonels, Atkinson and his wife, Miss Matthews, Dr. 
Harrison, Trent, the shadowy and maleficent “ My Lord,” 
are all less active on their own account than energised 
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and set in motion by Amelia. Round her they revolve ; 
from her they obtain their impulse and their orbit. Tho 
est of the men, as studies, are Dr. Harrison and Colonel 
Bath. The former, who is as benevolent as Allworthy, 
ia far more human, and it may be added, more humor- 
ous in well-doing. He is an individual rather than an 
abstraction. Bath, with his dignity and gun-cotton 
honour, is also admirable, but not entirely free from the 
objection made to some of Dickans’s creations, that 
they are rather characteristics than characters. Captain 
William Booth, beyond his truth to nature, manifests no 
qnalities that can compensate for his weakness, and the 
best that can be said of him is, that without it, his wife 
would have had no opportunity for the display of her 
magnanimity. There is also a certain want of consist- 
ency in his presentment; and when, in the residence 
of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, he suddenly develops an 
unexpected scholarship, it is impossible not to suspect 
that Fielding was unwilling to lose the opportunity of 
preserving some neglected acenes of the Author's Farce. 
Miss Matthews is a new and remarkable study of the 
femme entretenue, to parallel which, as in the case of 
Lady Bellaston, we must go to Balzac; Mrs. James, 
again, is an excellent example of that vapid and colour- 
Jess nonentity, the “ person of condition.” Mrs. Bennet, 
although apparently more contradictory and less intel- 
ligible, is nevertheless true to her past history and 
present environments ; while her husband, the sergeant, 
with his concealed and reverential love for his beautiful 
foster-sister, has had a Sis no toxaf descendanta in the 
modern novel. Itis tim his last novel, her poat the author 
has lavished sUawn at length in Tom Jones.~ touching 
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portrait in the whole of fiction than this heroic and 
immortal one of feminine goodness and forbearance. It is 
needless to repeat that it is painted from Fielding’s first 
wife, or to insist: that, as Lady Mary was fully persuaded, 
* several of the incidents he mentions are real mattera of 
fact.” That famous ecene where Amelia is spreading, 
for the reereant who is losing his money at the King’s 
Arms, the historic little supper of hashed mutton which 
she has cooked with her own hands, and denying herself 
8 glass of white wine to save the paltry sum of sixpence, 
“while her Husband was paying a Debt of several 
Guineas incurred by the Ace of Tramps being in the 
Hands of his Adversary ”—a scene which it is impossible 
to read aloud without » certain huskiness in the throat, 
—the visita to the pawnbroker and the sponging-house, 
the robbery by the little servant, the encounter at 
Vauxhall, and some of the pretty vignettes of the chil- 
dren, are no doubt founded on personal recollections. 
Whether the pursuit to which the heroine is exposed 
had any foundation in reality it is impossible to say ; 
and there is a passage in Murphy’s memoir which almost 
reads as if it hud been penned with the express purpose 
of anticipating any too harshly literal identification of 
Booth with Fielding, since we are told of the latter that 
“though disposed to gallantry by his strong animal 
epirita, and the vivacity of his passions, he was remark- 
able for tenderness and constancy to hie wife [the italics 
are ours], and the strongest affection for his children.” 
These, however, are questions beside the matter, which 
is the conception of -4 M8 w. That remains, and must 
remain for evs» the shadowy and ma of Fielding’s greatest 
modern s~ @ctive on their own accoun. 
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‘wrought with love... 
Nought modish in it, pure and noble linea 
Of generous womanhood that fits all time,” 
There are many women who forgive; but Amelia does 
more—she not only forgives, but she forgets. The 
passage in which she exhibits to her contrite husband 
the letter received long before from Miss Matthewa is 
one of the noblest in literature; and if it had been 
recorded that Ficlding—like Thackeray on a memorable 
occasion—had here slapped his fist upon the table, and 
said “ That is stroke of genius!” it would scarcely 
have been a thing to be marvelled at. One final point 
in connection with her may be noted, which has not 
always been borne in mind by those who depict good 
women —~much after Hogarth’s fashion— without a 
head. She is not by any means a simpleton, and 
it is misleading to describe her as a tender, fluttering 
little creature, who, because she can cook her husband's 
supper, and caresses him with the obsolete name of 
Billy, must necessarily be contemptible. On the con- 
trary, she has plenty of ability and good sense, with « 
fond of humour which enables her to slily enjoy and 
even gently satirise the fine lady airs of Mrs, Jamea, 
Nor is it necessary to contend that her faculties are 
subordinated to her affections ; but rather that conjugal 
fidelity and Christian charity are inseparable alike from 
her character and her creed. 

As illustrating the tradition that Fielding depicted 
his first wife in Sophia Western and in Amelia, it has 
been remarked that there is no formal description of her 
personal appearance in his last novel, her portrait having 
already been drawn at length in Zum Jones. But the 
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following depreciatory sketch by Mrs. James is worth 
quoting, not only because it indirectly conveys the im- 
pression of a very handsome woman, but because it 
is also an admirable specimen of Fielding’s lighter 
‘manner :—~ 

“In the first place,’ cries Mrs. James, ‘her eyes are too 
Targe ; and she hath a look with them that I don’t know how 
to describe ; but I know I don’t like it. Then her eyebrows 
are too large ; therefore, indeed, she doth all in her power to 
remedy this with her pincers ; for if it was not for those, her 
eyebrows would be preposterons.—Then her nose, as well 
proportioned aa it is, has a visible scar on one side.—Her 
neck likewise is too protuberant for the genteel size, especially 
aa she laces herself ; for no woman, in my opinion, can be 
genteel who is not entirely flat before. And lastly, she ia 
both too short, and too tall.—Well, you may laugh, Mr. 
James, I know what I mean, though: I’cannot well express it, 
I mean, that she is too tall fora pretty woman, and too ahort 
for a fine woman.—There is such s thing as a kind of insipid 
medium—a kind of something that is neither one thing or 
another, I know not how to express it more clearly ; but 
when I say such a one is a pretty woman, @ pretty thing, a 
pretty creature, you know very well I mean a little woman ; 
and when I say such a one is @ very fine woman, a very fine 
person of a woman, to be sure I must mean 6 tall woman, 
Now a woman that is between both, is certainly neither the 
one nor the other.” 


‘The ingenious expedicnts of Andrew Millar, to which 
reference has been made, appear to have so far suc- 
ceeded that a new edition of Amelia was called for on 
the day of publication, Johnson, to whom we owe 
this story, was thoroughly captivated with the book, 
Notwithstanding that on another occasion he paradoxi- 
cally aseerted that the author was “a blockhead ”— 
1 Ses nota on this subject in chapter iv., and Appendix No, III. 
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“a barren rascal,” he read it through without stopping, 
and pronounced Mra, Booth to be “the most pleasing 
heroine of all the romances.” Richardson, on the other 
hand, found “ the characters and situations so wretch- 
edly low and dirty” that he could not get farther than 
the first volume. With the professional reviewers, a 
certain Criticulus in the Gentleman's excepted, it seems to 
have fared but il]; and although these adverse verdicts, 
if they exist, are now more or leas inaccessible, Fielding 
has apparently summarised most of them in a mock-trial 
of Amelia before the “ Court of Consorial Enquiry,” the 
proceedings of which are recordod in Nos. 7 and 8 of the 
Covent-Garden Journal. The book is indiuted upon the 
Statute of Dulness, and the heroine is charged with 
being a “low Character,” a “ Mtlisop,” and a “ Fool ;” 
with lack of spirit and fainting too frequently ; with 
dressing her children, cooking and other “servile Offices ;” 
with being too forgiving to her husband; and lastly, 
as may be expected, with the inconsistency, already 
amply referred to, of being “a Beauty without a nose.” 
Dr. Harrison and Colonel Bath are arraigned much in 
the same fashion, After some evidence against her has 
been tendered, and “a Great Number of Beaus, Rakes, 
fine Ladies, and several formal Persons with bushy Wigs, 
and Canes at their Noses,” are preparing to supplement 
it, @ grave man steps forward, and, begging to be heard, 
delivers what must be regarded aa Fielding’s final apology 
for his last novel :— 


“If you, Mr. Censor, are yourself a Parent, you will view 
me with Compassion when I declare I am the Father of this 
poor Girl the Prisoner at the Bar; nay, when I go further 
and avow, that of all my Offapring she is my favourite Child. 
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Lean troly say that I bestowed a more than ordinary Pains 
in her Education ; in which I will venture to affirm, I fol- 
lowed the Rules of all those who are acknowledged to have 
‘writ best on the Subject ; and if her Conduct be fairly exa- 
mined, she will be found to deviate very little from the 
strictest Observation of all those Rules; neither Homer nor 
Virgil pursued them with greater Care than myself, and the 
candid and learned Reader will see that the latter was the 
noble model, which I made use of on this Occasion. 

“J do not think my Child is entirely free from Faults. 
I know nothing human that is so; but surely she doth not 
deserve the Rancour with which she hath been treated by the 
Public, However, it is not my Intention, at present, to 
make any Defence ; but shall submit to a Compromise, which 
hath been always allowed in this Court in all Prosecutions 
for Dulness. I do, therefore, solemnly declare to you, Mr, 
Censor, that I will trouble the World no more with any 
Children of mine by the same Muse.” 


‘Whether sincere or not, this last statement appears 
to have afforded the greatest gratification to Richardson. 
“Will I leave you to Captain Booth?” he writes 
triumphantly to Mra Donnellan, in answer to a 
question she had put to him “Captain Booth, Madam, 
has done his own business. Mr. Fielding has over- 
written himself, or rather under-written ; and in his own 
journal seems ashamed of his last piece; and has pro- 
mised that the same Muse shall write no more for him, 
Tho piece, in short, is as dead as if it had been published 
forty years ago, as to sale.” There is much to the same 
effect in the worthy little printer's correspondence ; but 
enough has been quoted to show how intolerable to the 
super-sentimental creator of the high-souled and heroic 
Clarisa was his rival’a plainer and more practical picture 
of matronly virtue and modesty. In cases of this kind, 
parva seges satis ext, and Amelia has long since outlived 
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‘both rival malice and contemporary coldness. It is a 
proof of her author’s gening, that she is even more intel- 
ligible to our age than she was to her own. 

At the end of the second volume of the firat edition 
of her history waa a notice announcing the immediate 
Appearance of the above-mentioned Coveni-Garden Journal, 
& bi-weekly paper, in which Fielding, under the style 
and title of Sir Alexander Drawcansir, assumed the 
office of Censor of Great Britain, The first number 
of this new venture was issued on January the 4th, 1752, 
and the price was threepence. In plan, and general 
appearance, it resembled the Jacobites Journal, consisting 
mainly of an introductory Essay, paragraphs of current 
news, often accompanied by pointed editorial commont, 
miscellaneous articles, and advertisements. One of the 
features of the earlier numbors was a burlesque, but 
not very successful, Journal of the present Paper War, 
which speedily involved the author in actual hostilities 
with the notorious quack and adventurer Dr. John Hill, 
who for some time bad been publishing certain impudent 
Tucubrations in the London Daily Advertiser under the 
heading of The Inspector ; and aleo with Smollett, whom he 
(Fielding) had ridiculed in his second number, perhaps 
on account of that little paragraph in the first edition 
of Peregrine Pickle, to which reference waa made in an 
earlier chapter. Smollett, always irritable and com- 
bative, retorted by a needlessly coarse and venomous 
pamphlet, in which, under the name of “Habbakkuk 
Hilding, Justice, Dealer and Chapman,” Fielding was 
attacked with indescribable brutality. Another, and 
seemingly unprovoked, adversary whom the Journal of 
the Wor brought upon him was Bonnel Thornton, after- 

x 
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wards joint-author with George Colman of the Connois- 
seur, who, in a production styled Have at you All ; or, The 
Drury Lone Journal, \ampooned Sir Alexander with 
remarkable rancour and assiduity. Mr. Lawrence has 
treated these “quarrels of anthors” at aome length ; and 
they also have some record in the curious collections of 
the elder Disraeli, Asa general rule, Fielding was far 
Jess personal and much more scrupulous in his choice of 
weapons than those who assailed him ; but the conflict 
was an undignified one, and, as Scott has justly said, 
“neither party would obtain honour by an inquiry into 
the cause or conduct of its hostilities.” 

In the enumeration of Fielding’s works it is some- 
what difficult (if due proportion be observed) to assign 
any real importance to efforts like the Covent-Garden 
Journal. Compared with his novela, they arc insigni- 
ficant enough. But even the worst work of such a man 
is notable in its way; and Ficlding’s contributions to 
the Journal are by no means to be despised. They are 
shrewd lay sermons, often exhibiting much out-of-the 
way erudition, and nearly always distinguished by some 
of his personal qualities In No. 33, on “ Profanity,” 
there is a character-sketch which, for vigour and vitality, 
is worthy of his best days; and there is also a very 
thoughtful paper on “Reading,” containing a kindly 
reference to “the ingenious Author of Clarissa,” which 
should have mollified that implacable moralist, In 
this essay it is curious to notice that, while Fielding 
speaks with due admiration of Shakeapeare and Molidre, 
Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift, he condemns Rabelais 
and Aristophanes, although in the invocation already 
quoted from Zom Jones, he bad included both these 
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authors among the models he admired. Another paper 
in the Qovent-Garden Journal is especially interesting 
because it affords a clue to a project of Fielding’s which 
unfortunately remained project. This was a Transla. 
tion of the works of Lucian, to be undertaken in con- 
junction with his old colleague, the Rev. William 
Young. Proposals were advertised, and the enterprise 
was duly heralded by a “paff preliminary,” in which 
Fielding, while abstaining from anything directly con- 
cerning his own abilities, observes, “I will only venture 
to say, that no Man seems 60 likely to translate an 
Author well, as he who hath formed his Stile upon that 
very Author”—a sentence which, taken in connection 
with the references to Lucian in Tom Thumb, the Cham- 
pion and elsewhere, must be scoepted as distinctly auto- 
biographic. Tho last number of the Covent-Garden 
Journal (No, 72) was issued in November 1752. By this 
time Sir Alexander seams to have thoroughly wearied of 
his task. With more gravity than usual he takes leave 
of letters, begging the Public that they will not heneo- 
forth father on him the dulness and sourrility of his 
worthy contemporaries ; “since I solemnly declare that 
unless in revising my former Works, I have at present 
no Intention to hold any further Correspondence with 
the gayer Muses.” 

‘The labour of conducting the Covent-Garden Journal 
taust have been the more severe in that, during the 
whole period of its existence, the editor was vigorously 
carrying out his duties as a magistrate. The prison and 
political scenes in Amelia, which contemporary critica 
regarded ss redundant, and which even to us are more 
curious than easential, testify at once to hia growing 
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interest in reform, and his keen appreciation of the 
defects which existed both in the law itself and in the 
administration of the law; while the numerous cases 
heard before him, and periodically reported in his paper 
by his clerk, afford ample evidence of his judicial activity. 
How completely he regarded himself (Bathurst and Rigby 
notwithstanding) as the servant of the public, may be 
gathered from the following regularly repeated notice:— 
“To the Punto, 

‘ AN Persons who shall for the Future, suffer by Robbers, 
Barglars, &., are desired immedistely to bring, or send, the 
beat Description they can of such Robbers, &., with the Time 
and Place, and Cireumstances of the Fact, to Henry Fielding, 
‘Esq. ; at his House in Bow Street.” 

Another instance of his energy in his vocation is to be 
found in the little collection of cases entitled Ezamples 
of the Interposition of Providence, in the Detection and 
Punishment of Murder, published, with Preface and In- 
troduction, in April 1752, and prompted, as advertise- 
ment announces, “by the many horrid Murders com- 
mitted within this last Year.” It appeared, as a matter 
of fact, only a few days after the execution at Oxford, 
for parricide, of the notorious Miss Mary Blandy, and 
might be assumed to have a more or leas timely intention ; 
but the purity of Fislding’s purpose is placed beyond a 
doubt by the fact that he freely distributed it in court 
to those whom it seemed calculated to profit, 

The only other works of Fielding which precodé the 
posthumously published Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon 
are the Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the 
Poor, cte., a pamphlet dedicated to the Right Honble. 
Henry Pelham, published in January 1753; and the 
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Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Canning, published in 
March. The former, which the hitherto unfriendly 
Gentleman's patronisingly styles an “excellent piece,” 
conceived in a manner which gives ‘a high idea of his 
[the author's] present temper, manners and ability," 
is an elaborate project for the erection, infer alia, of a 
vast building, of which a plan, “drawn by an Eminent 
Hand,” was given, to be called the County-house, capable 
of containing 5000 inmates, and including work-roomy, 
prisona, an infirmary, and other features, the details of 
which are too minute to be repeated in these pages, even 
if they had received any attention from the Legislature, 
which they did not, The latter was Fielding’s contri- 
bution to the extraordinary judicial puzzle, which 
agitated London in 1753-4. It is needless to do more 
than recall its outline. On the 29th of January 1753, 
one Elizabeth Canning, a domestic servant aged eighteen 
or thereabouts, and who had hitherto borne an excellent 
character, returned to her mother, having been missing 
from the house of her master, a carpenter in Alderman- 
bury, aince the let of the same month She was half 
starved and half clad, and alleged that sho had been 
abducted, and confined during ber absence in a house on 
the Hertford Road, from which she had just escaped. 
This house she afterwards identified as that of one 
Mother Wells, a person of vary indifferent reputation. 
An ill-favoured old gipsy woman named Mary Squires was 
also declared by her to have been the main agent in ill- 
using and detaining her. The gipsy, it is true, averred 
that at the time of the occurrence she was a hundred and 
twenty miles away ; but Canning persisted in her state- 
ment, Among other people before whom she came was 
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Fielding, who examined her, as well as a young woman 
called Virtue Hall, who appeared subsequently ss one 
of Canning’s witnessea. Ficlding seems to have been 
strongly impressed by her appearance and her story, 
and hia pamphlet (which was contradicted in every par- 
tioular by his adversary, John Hill) gives a curious and 
not very edifying picture of the magisterial proced- 
ure of the time. In Febrnary, Wells and Squires were 
tried ; Squires was sentenced to death, and Wells to 
imprisonment and burning in the hand. Then, by the 
exertions of the Lord Mayor, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who 
doubted the justice of the verdict, Squires was respited 
and pardoned. Forthwith London was split up into 
Egyptian and Canningite factions; o hailstorm of 
pamphlets set in; portraits and caricatures of the 
principal personages were in all the print shops; and, 
to use Chorchill’s words, 
—Betty Canning was at least, 
‘With Gascoyne's help, a six roontha feast.” 

In April 1754, however, Fate eo far prevailed againat her 
that she herself, in turn, was tried for perjury. Thirty- 
sight witnesses swore that Squires had been in Dorset- 
shire ; twenty-seven that she had been seen in Middlesex. 
After some hesitation, quite of a piece with the rest of 
the proceedings, the jury found Canning guilty; and 
ahe was transported for seven years. At the end of her 
sentence ehe returned to England to receive a legacy 
of £500, which had been left her by an enthusiastic old. 
lady of Newington-green. Her “case” is full of the 
most inexplicable contradictions ; and it occupies in the 
State Trials come four hundred and twenty closely-printed 
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pages of the most curious and picturesque eighteenth- 
century details But how, from the Ist of January 
1758 to the 29th of the same month, Elizabeth Canning 
really did manage to spend her time is a secret that, to 
this day, remains undivulged. 

1 Go maya the Annual Register for 1761, p. 179. But according 


to later nocounte (Gent, Mag. alli, 418), sho never returned, dying 
in 1778 at Weathersfeld in Connéotiont, 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRE JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO LISBON. 


In March 1763, when Fielding published his pamphlet 
on Elizabeth Canning, his life was plainly drawing to a 
close. His energies indeed were unabated, as may be 
gathered from @ brief record in the Gentleman's for that 
month, describing his judicial raid, at four in the morn- 
ing, upon a gaming-room, where he suspected certain 
highwaymen to be assembled. But his body was en- 
feebled by disease, and he knew he could not look for 
Jongth of days, He had lived not long, but much ; he 
had seen in little space, as the motto to Tom Jones 
announced, “the manners of many men;” and now 
that, prematurely, the inevitable hour approached, he 
called Cicero and Horace to his aid, and prepared to 
taeet his fate with philosophic fortitude. Between 

Appons,” 

"© Grate euperveniet, que non speralntur, hora, 
he tells us in his too-little-consulted Proposal for the Poor, 


he had schooled himself to regard events with equa- 
nimity, striving above all, in what remained to him of 


and 
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life, to perform the duties of his office efficiently, and 
solicitous only for those he must leave behind him. 
Henceforward his literary efforts should be mainly 
philanthropic and practical, not without the hope that, 
if successful, they might be the means of securing some 
provision for his family. Of fiction he had taken formal 
leave in the trial of Amelia; and of lighter writing 
generally in the last paper of the Covent-Garden Journal, 
But, if we may trust his Introduction, the amount of 
work he had done for his poorlaw project must have 
been enormous, for he had read and considered all the 
laws upon the subject, as well as everything that had 
been written on it since the days of Elizabeth, yet he 
speaks nevertheless as one over whose head the sword 
had all the while been impending :— 

“The Attempt, indeed, is much, that the Want of Success 
can scarce be called a Disappointment, tho’ I shall have lost 
much Time, and misemployed much Pains; and what is 
above all, shall miss the Pleasure of thinking that in the 
Decline of my Health and Life, I have conferred a great and 
lasting Benefit on my Country.” 

Jn words still more resigned and dignified, he con- 
cludes the book :— 

‘His enemies, he says, will no doubt “ discover, that instead 
of intending a Provision for the Poor, I have been carving 
out one for myself, aud have very cunningly projected to 
build myself a fine House at the Expence of the Public. 
‘This would be to act in direct Opposition to the Advice of 
my above Master [i.e Horace]; it would be indeed 

Btruere domos ieamemor sepulchri. 
Those who do not know me, may believe this; but those 


1 Presumably as Gavernor of the proposed County-house. 
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who do, will hardly be so deceived by that Chearfulness 
whioh was always natural to me; and which, J thank God, 
my Conscience doth not reprove me for, to imagine that I 
am not sensible of my declining Constitution. . . . Ambition 
or Avarice can no longer raise a Hope, or dictate any Scheme 
to me, who have no farther Design than to pass my short 
Remainder of Life in soma Degree of Ease, and barely to 
preserve my Family from being the Objecte of any such 
‘Laws as I have here proposed.” 

With the exception of the above, and kindred pass- 
ages quoted from the Prefaces to the Miscllanies and 
the Plays, the preceding pages, as the reader has no 
doubt observed, contain little of a purely autobiographical 
character. Moreover, the anecdotes related of Fielding 
by Morphy and others have not alwaya been of such a 
nature as to inspire implicit confidence in their accuracy, 
while of the very few letters that have been referred to, 
none have any of those intimate and familiar touches 
which reveal the individuality of the writer. But from 
the middle of 1753 up to a short time before his death, 
Fielding has himself related the story of his life, in one 
of the most unfeigned and touching little tracts in our 
own or any other literature. The only thing which, at the 
moment, suggests itself for comparison with the Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon is the letter and dedication which 
FNelding’s predecessor, Cervantes, prefixes to his last 
romance of Persiles and Sigismunda. In each case the 
words are animated by the same uncomplaining kindli- 
ness—the same gallant and indomitable spirit; in each 
ease the writer is a dying man. Cervantes survived 
the date of his letter to the Conde de Lemos but three 
days; and the Journal, says Fielding’s editor (probably 
his brother John), was “finished almost at the same 
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period with life.” It was written, from its author's 
account, in those moments of the voyage when, his 
womankind being ses-sick, and the orew wholly absorbed 
in working the ship, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and compelled to employ his pen to while away 
the time. The Preface, and perhaps the Introduction, 
were added after his arrival at Lisbon, in the brief period 
before his death The former is a semi-humorous 
apology for voyage-writing ; the latter gives an acoount 
of the circumstances which led to this, his last expedition 
in search of health. 

At the beginning of August 1753, Fielding tells us, 
having taken the Duke of Portland’s medicine! for near a 
year, “the effects of which had been the carrying off the 
symptoms of a lingering imperfect gout,” Mr. Ranby, 
the King’s Sergeant-Surgeon? (to whom complimentary 
reference had been made in the Man of the Hill's 
atory in Tom Jones), with other able physicians, advised 
him “to go immediately to Bath.” He accordingly 
engaged lodgings, and prepared to leave town forthwith. 
While he waa making ready for his departure, and was 
“almost fatigued to death with several long examina- 
tions, relating to five different murders, all committed 
within the space of s week, by different gangs of street 
robbers,” he received a message from the Duke of New- 
cantle, afterwards Premier, through thet Mr. Carrington 
whom Walpole calls “the cleverest of all ministerial 
terriers,” requesting his attendance in Lincoln’s- Inn 

2 4 popular cighteenth-centary gout-powder, bat as old as Galen. 
‘Therecipt frit agin in the Gontlonan’s Moyains, vol. xxiii, 

* Mr. Ranby was also the friend of Hogarth, who etched his 

house at Chiswick. 
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Fields (Newcastle House). Being lame, and greatly 
over-taxed, Fielding excused himeclé But the Duke 
sent Mr. Carrington again next day, and Fielding with 
great difficulty obeyed the After waiting 
some three hours in the antechamber (no unusual fea- 
ture, as Lord Chesterfield informs us, of the Newcastle 
audiences), a gentlaman was deputed to consult him as 
to the devising of a plan for putting an immediate end 
to the murders and robberiea which had become so 
common. This, although the visit cost him “a severe 
cold,” Fielding at once undertook. A proposal was 
apeedily drawn out and submitted to the Privy Council. 
Its essential features were the employment of a known 
informer, and the provision of funds for that purpose. 

By the time this scheme was finally approved, Field- 
ing’s disorder had “turned to a deep jaundice,” in which 
case the Bath waters were generally regarded as “ almost 
infallible.” But his eager desire to break up “ this gang of 
villains and cut-throats” delayed him in London ; and » 
day or two after he had received a portion of the stipulated 
grant, (which portion, it seems, took several wesks in 
arriving), the whole body were entiraly dispersed,— 
“seven of them were in actual custody, and the rest 
driven, some out of town, and others out of the kingdom.” 
In examining them, however, and in taking depositions, 
which often occupied whole days and sometimes nighta, 
although he had the satisfaction of knowing that during 
the dark months of November and December the metro- 
polis enjoyed complete immunity from murder and 
robbery, his own health was “reduced to the last 
extremity.” ° 

* Mine (he saya) was now no longer what is called a 
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Bath case,” nor, if it had been, could his strength hava 
sustained the “intolerable fatigue” of the journey 
thither. He accordingly gave up his Bath lodgings, 
which he bad hitherto retained, and went into the 
country “in a very weak and deplorable condition.” 
He was suffering from jaundice, dropsy, and asthma, 
under which combination of diseases his body was “so 
entirely emaciated, that it had Jost all its muscular flesh.” 
He had begun with reason “to look on his case as 
desperate,” and might fairly have regarded himself as 
voluntarily sacrificed to the good of the public But he 
ia far too honest to assign his action to philanthropy 
alone. His chief object (he owns) had been, if possible, 
to secure some provision for his family in the event of 
hia death. Not being a “trading justico,”—that is, a 
justice who took bribes from suitors, like Justice 
Thrasher in Amelia, or Justice Squeaz'um in the Coffee 
House Politician —his post at Bow Street bad scarcely 
been a lucrative one. “By composing, instead of in- 
flaming, the quarrels of porters and beggara (which J 
blash when I say hath not been universally practised) 
and by refusing to take a shilling from a man who most 
undoubtedly would not have had another left, I had 
reduced an income of about 500/ a year of the dirtiest 
Money upon earth to little more than 300/, a consider- 
able proportion of which remained with my clerk.” 
Besides the residue of his justice's fees, he had also, ho 
informa us, a yearly pension from the Government, “ out 
of the public service-money,” but the amount is notatated, 
The rest of his means, ss far as can be ascertained, 
were derived from his literary labours. To a man of his 
lavish disposition, and with the claims of s family upon 
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him, thia could scarcely have been a competence ; and if, 
88 appears not very clearly from a note in the Journal, he 
now resigned his office to hia half-brother, who had long 
been his assistant, bis private affains at the beginning of 
the winter of 1753-54 must, as he seys, have “bad but a 
gloomy aspect.” In the event of his death his wife and 
children could have no hops except from some acknow- 
Jedgment by the Government of his past services. 
Meanwhile his diseases were slowly gaining ground. 
Tho terrible winter of 1753-54, which, from the weather 
record in the Genéleman’s, seems, with small intermission, 
to have been prolonged far into April, was especially try- 
ing to asthmatic patients, and consequently wholly against 
him. In February he returned to town, and put himself 
under the care of the notorious Dr. Joshua Ward of Pall 
Mall, by whom he was treated and tapped for dropsy.? 
He was at his worst, he says, “on that memorable day 
when the public lost Mr, Pelham (March 6th) ;” but from 
this time, he began, under Ward’s medicines, to acquire 
“some little degree of strength,” although his dropay in- 
creased. With May came the long-delayed spring, and 
he moved to Fordhook,? a “little house” belonging to him 
at Ealing, the air of which place then enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation, being reckoned the best in Middlesex, 

1 Ward appears in Hogarth’s Consultation of Physicians, 1786, 
and in Pope—‘* Ward try’d on Puppies, and the Poor, his Drop.” 
Ho was s quack, but must have possessed considerable ability. 
Bolingbroke wished Pope to consult him in 1744; and he attended 
George II, There is an acoount of him in Nichols’s Gonutns Works 
of Hogarth, i. 89. 

2 It lay on the Uxbridge Road, a littls beyond Acton, and 
nearly opposite the present Ealing Common Station of the Metro- 
politan Distzict Railway. The sito ig now occupied bys larger 
house bearing the same name, 
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“and far superior to that of Kensington Gravel-Pite,” 
Hore a re-perusal of Bishop Berkeley's Siris, which had 
‘been recalled to his memory by Mra, Charlotte Lennox, 
“the inimitable author of the Female Quixote,” set him 
drinking tar-water with apparent good effect, except as far 
as his chief ailment was concerned. The applications of 
the trocar became more frequent : the summer, if summer 
it could be called, was “ mouldering away ;” and winter, 
with all ita danger to an invalid, was drawing on apace. 
‘Nothing seemed hopeful but removal to a warmer climate, 
Aix in Provence was at first thought of, but the idea was 
abandoned on account of the difficulties of the journey. 
Lisbon, where Doddridge had died three years before, 
was then chosen ; a passage in a vessel trading to the 
port was engaged for the sick man, his wife, daughter, 
and two servants; and after some delays they started, 
At this point the actual Journal begins with a well- 
remembered entry :— 

“« Wednesday, June 26th, 1754,—On thia day, the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me awake 
at my house at Fordhock, By the light of this aun, Iwas, in 
my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of 
those creatures on whom I doated with a mother-like fondness, 
guided by nature and passion, and uncored and unhardened 
by all the doctrine of that philosophical school where I had 
learnt to bear pains and to despise death, 

“Tn this situation, as I could not conquer nature, I 
submitted entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of 
me as che had ever done of any woman whatsoever : under 
pretence af giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me to suffer 
the company of my little ones, during eight houra; and I 
doubt not whether, in that time, I did not undergo more 
than in all my distemper. 

“At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me than I kiss’d my children round, and 
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went into it with some little resolution My wife, who 
Dehsved more like a hercine and philosopher, tho’ at the 
same time the tenderest mother in the world, and my eldest 
daughter, followed me ; some friends went with us, and others 
here took their leave ; and I heard my behaviour applauded, 
with many murmurs and praises to which I well knew I had 
no title ; as all other such philosophers msy, if they have 
any modesty, confess on the like occasions.” 

Two hours later the party reached Rotherhithe 
‘Here, with the kindly assistance of his and Hogarth’s 
friend, Mr. Saunders Welch, High Constable of Holborn, 
the sick man, who, at this time, “had no use of his 
limbs,” was carried to a boat, and hoisted in a chair over 
the ahip’s side, This latter journey, far more fatigning 
to the sufferer than the twelve miles ride which he had 
previously undergone, was not rendered more easy to 
bear by the jests of the watermen and sailors, to whom 
his ghastly, death-stricken countenance seemed matter 
for merriment; and he was greatly rejoiced to find 
himself safely seated in the cabin. The voyage, how- 
ever, already more than once deferred, was not yet to 
begin, Wednesday, being King’s Proclamation Day, the 
vessel could not be cleared at the Custom House; and 
on Thursday the skipper announced that he should not 
sot out until Ssturday. As Fielding’s complaint was 
again becoming troublesome, and no surgeon was avail: 
able on board, he sent for his friend, the famous ana- 
tomist, Mr. Hunter, of Covent Garden,) by whom he 
was tapped, to his own relief, and the admiration of 
the simple sea-captain, who (he writes) was greatly im- 
pressed by “the heroic constancy, with which I had 

1 This must have been William Hunter, for in 1754 his more 
distinguished brother John had not yet become celebrated. 
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borne sn operation that ix attended with scarce any 
degree of pain.” On Sunday the vessel dropped down 
to Gravesend, where, on the next day, Mr. Welch, 
who until then had attended them, took his leave; and, 
Fielding, relieved by the trocar of any immediate appre- 
hensions of discomfort, might, in spite of his forlorn 
case, have been fairly at ease. He had a new concern, 
however, in the state of Mts Fielding, who was in 
agony with toothache, which successive operators failed 
to relieve; and there is an unconsciously touching 
little picture of the sick man and his skipper, who waa 
deaf, sitting silently over “a small bow! of punch” in 
the narrow cabin, for fear of waking the pain-worn 
sleeper in the adjoining stateroom. Of his second wife, 
as may be gathered from the opening words of the 
Journal, Fielding always speaks with the warmest: affec- 
tion and gratitude. Elsewhere, recording a storm off 
the Isle of Wight, he says, “My dear wife and child 
must pardon me, if what I did not conceive to be any 
great evil to myself, I was not much terrified with the 
thoughts of happening to them: in truth, I have often 
thought they are both too good, and too gentle, to be 
trusted to the power of any man.” With what a tenacity 
of courtesy ho treated the whilom Mary Daniel may be 
gathered from the following vignette of insolence in 
office, which can be taken as a set-off to the malicious 
tattle of Walpole :-— 

“Soon after their departure [ie, Mr. Welch and » com- 
panion], our cabin, where my wife and I were sitting together, 
yas Visited by two ruffians, whose appearance greatly corre- 
sponded with that of the sherif’s, or rather the knight- 
marshal’s bailiff, One of these, expecially, who seemed to 
affect a more than ordinary degree of rudeness and insolence, 

x 
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came in without any kind of caremony, with a broad gold 
lace upon his hat, which was cooked with much military 
fierceness on his head, An inkhorn at his button-hole, and 
some papers in his hand, sufficiently assured me what he 
was, and I asked him if he and his companions were not 
eustom-house officers ; he answered with mufficient dignity 


any title to that denomination would break into the 

of a lady, without any apology, or even moving his hat. He 
then took his covering from his head, and laid it on the 
table, saying, he asked pardon, and blamed the mate, who 
should, he said, have informed him if any persons of dis- 
tinetion were below. I told him he might guess our 
appearance (which, perhaps, was rather more than could be 
said with the strictest adherence to trath) that he waa before 
@ gentleman and lady, which should teach him to be 
civil in his behaviour, tho’ we should not happen to be of 
the number whom the world calls people of fashion 
distinction, However, I said, that as he seemed sensible of 
his error, and had asked pardon, the lady would permit him 
to put his hat on again, if he chose it, This he refused with 
some degree of surliness, and failed not to convince me that, 
if I should condescend to become more gentle, he would soon 
grow more rude.” 


The date of this occurrence was July the lst. On 


they were wind-bound in the Downs, but on the 11th 
they anchored off Ryde, from which place, on the next 
morning, Fielding despatched the following letter to 
hia brother. Besides giving the names of the captain and 
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the ship, which are carefully suppressed in the Journal,) 
it is especially interesting as being the last letter written 

by Fielding of which we have any knowledge :— 
“Qn board the Queen of Portugal, Rich’ Veal at 
anchor on the Mother Bank, off Ryde, to the 
Care of the Post Master of Portamouth—this is 

my Date and y* Direction. 
July 12 1754, 

“Dear Jack, After receiving’ that agreeable Lre from 
Meuse". Fielding and Co., we weighed on monday morning 
and sailed from Deal to the Westward Four Daya long but 
inconceivably pleasant Passage brought us yesterday to an 
Anchor on the Mother Bank, on the Back of the Isle of 
‘Wight, where we had last Night in Safety the Pleasure of 
hearing the Winds roar over our Heads in as violent a Tem- 
pest as I have known, and where my only Consideration 
were the Fears which must any Friend of our, (if 
there is happily any such) really makes our Wellbeing 
the Object of his Concern especially if such Friend should be 
totally inexperienced in Sea Affairs. I therefore beg that on 
the Day you receive this M™ Daniel? may know that we are 
just risen from Breakfsst in Health and Spirits this twelfth 
Instant at 9 in the morning. Our Voyage hath proved fruit- 
fal in Adventures all which being to be written in the Book, 
you must postpone y* Curiosity As the Incidents which 


1 Probably thia was intentional Notwithstanding the atato- 
ment in the ‘ Dedication to the Public” that the text is given 
‘ae it came from the hands of the author,” tho Jowrnal, in the 
first sae of 1785, seems to have been considerably “edited.” 
“Mra, Francis” (the Ryde landlady) is there called “Mrs, Hum. 
phrys,” and the portrait of the military coxoomb, together with 
tome particulars of Ficlding’s visit to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
other details, axe wholly omitted. 

2 It will be remembered that tho maiden-name of Ficlding’s 
second wife, as given in the Register of St. Bene't’s, was Mary 
Denis ‘Mra. Daniel” was therefore, in all probability, Field- 
ing’a mother-in-law; and it may ressonsbly be scammed that she 
‘had remained in charge of the little family at Fordhook. 


to be returned, and then send it by the Post and Paoquet to 


‘Lisbon to 
“Yr affect Brother 
“To John Fielding Esq. at bis House in 

Bow Street Cov? Garden London.” 

As the Queen of Portugal did not leave Ryde until 
the 23d, it is possible that Fielding reosived a reply. 
During the remainder of this desultory voyage he con- 
tinued to begnile his solitary hours—hours of which 
we are left to imagine the physical torture and mono- 
tony, for he says but little of himselfi—by jottings 
and notes of the, for the most part, trivial accidenta of 
his progress, That happy cheerfulness, of which he 
spoke in the Proposal for the Poor, had not yet deserted 
him; and there are moments when he seems rather 
on a pleasure-trip than s forlorn pilgrimage in search 
of health, At Ryde, where, for change ef air, he went 
ashore, he chronicles, after many discomforta from 
the moet disobliging of landladies (let the name of 
Mra. Francis go down to posterity!), “the beat, the 
pleasantest, and the merriest meal, [in « barn] with more 
appetite, more real, solid luxury, and more festivity, than 
was ever seen in an entertainment st White's.” At 


“H, Foswpine 
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Torbay, he expatiates upon the merits and flavour of the 
John Dory, a specimen of which “gloriously regaled” 
the party, and furnished him with a pretext for a dis- 
sertation on the London Fish Supply. Another page he 
devotes to commendation of the excellent Vinum Pomona, 
or Southam eyder, supplied by “Mr. Giles Leverance of 
Cheeshurst, near Dartmouth in Devon,” of which, for 
the sum of five pounds ten shillings, he extravagantly 
purchases three hogsheads, one for himself, and the 
others as presents for friends, among whom no doubt was 
kindly Mr, Welch. Here and there he sketches, with 
but little abatement of his earlier gaiety and vigour, the 
human nature around him, Of the objectionable Ryde 
landlady and her husband there are portraits not much 
inferior to those of the Tow-wouses in Joseph Andrews, 
while the military fop, who visits his uncle the captain 
off Spithesd, is drawn with all the insight which depicted 
the vagaries of Ensign Northerton, whom indeed the real 
hero of the Journal not a little resembles. The best 
character sketch, however, in the whole is that of Captain 
Bichard Veal himself (one almost feels inclined to wonder 
whether he was in apy way related to the worthy lady 
whose apparition visited Mra, Bargrave at Canterbury }), 
but it is of necessity somewhat dispersed. It has also an 
additional attraction, because, if we remember rightly, it 
is Fielding’s sole excursion into the domain of Smollett, 
‘The rough old sea-dog of the Haddock and Vernon period, 
who had been a privateer; and who still, as skipper of a 
merchant-man, when he visits a friend or gallants the 
ladies, decorates himself with a scarlet coat, cockade, and 
sword ; who gives vent to a kind of Irish howl] when his 
favourite kitten is suffocated under a feather bed ; and 
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falls abjectly on his knees when threatened with the dread- 
ful name of Law, is a character which, in its surly good- 
humour and sensitive dignity, might easily, under more 
favourable circumstances, have grown into an individu- 
ality, if not equal to that of Squire Western, at least 
on a level with Partridge or Colonel Bath. There are 
numbers of minnte touches—as, for example, his mis- 
taking “a lion” for “Elias” when he reads prayers to 
the ehip’s company ; and his quaint asseverations when 
exorcised by the inconstancy of the wind—which show 
how closely Fielding studied his deaf companion, But 
it would occupy too large a space to examine the Journal 
more in detail It is sufficient to say that after some 
further delays from wind and tide, the travellers sailed up 
the Tagus. Here, having undergone the usual quarantine 
and custom-house obstruction, they landed, and Fielding’s 
penultimate words record a good supper at Lisbon, “for 
which we were as well charged, as if the bill had been 
made on the Bath Road, between Newbury and London.” 
The book ends with a line from the poet whom, in the 
Proposal for the Poor, he had called his master :— 
“hie finse charterque viegus.” 

‘Two months afterwards he died at Lisbon, on the 8th of 
October, in the forty-cighth yoar of his age. 

He was buried on the hillside in the centre of the 
beautiful English cemetery, which faces the great Basilica 
of the Heart of Jesus, otherwise known as the Church 
of the Estrella, Here, in a leafy spot where the night- 
ingales fill the still air with song, and watched by those 
secular cypreases from which the place takes its Portn- 
guese name of Os Cyprestes, lies all that was mortal of 
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him whom Scott called the “Father of the English 
Novel.” His first tomb, which Wraxall found in 1772, 
“nearly concealed by weeds and nettles,” was erected by 
the English factory, in consequence mainly—as it seems 
—of a proposal made by an enthusiastic Chevalier de 
Meyrionnet, to provide one (with an epitaph) at his 
own expense, That now existing was substituted in 
1830, by the exertions of thé Rev. Christopher Neville, 
British Chaplain at Lisbon. It is a heavy sarco- 
phagus, resting upon a large base, and surmounted by 
jost such another urn and flame as that on Hogarth’s 
Tomb at Chiswick. On the front ia a long Latin inscrip- 
tion; on the back the better-known words :— 


Luger Bartana GREMIO HON DARI 
Fovuae warvm,? 


It ia to this last memorial that the late George Borrow 
referred in his Bible in Spain -— 

“Let travellers devote one entire morning to inspecting 
the Arvos and the Mai das agoss, after which they may 
repair to the English church and cemetery, Pare-le-chaise in 
ministure, where, if they be of England, they may well be 
excused if they kiss the cold tomb, as I did, of the author of 
“ Amelia,” the most singular genius which their island ever 
produced, whiose works 1t has long been the fashion to abuse 
in public and to read in secret.” 

Borrow’s book was first published in 1843. Of late 
years the tomb had been somewhat neglected; but 
from s communication in the Athenaum of May 1879, 
it appears that it had then been recently cleaned, and 


2 The fifth word is generally given ea “datum.” But the above 
version, which has been verified at Lisbon, may be sccepted as 
correct. 
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the inscriptions restored, by order of the present 
chaplain, the Rev. Godfrey Pope. 

There ig but one authentic portrait of Henry Fielding, 
This is the pen-and-ink eketch drawn from memory by 
Hogarth, long after Fielding’s death, to serve as a frontis- 
piece for Murphy's edition of his works, It was engraved 
in facsimile by James Basire, with such success that 
the artist is said to have mistaken an impression of the 
plate (without its emblematic border) for his own draw- 
ing, Hogarth’s sketch is the sole source of all the 
portraits, more or less “romanced,” which are prefixed 
to editions of Fielding; and also, there is good reason 
to suspect, of the dubious little miniature, stall in pos- 
geasion of his descendants, which figurea in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset and elsewhere. More than one account 
has been given of the way in which the drawing was 
produced. The most effective, and, unfortunately, the 
most popular, version has, of course, been selected by 
Murphy. In this he tells us that Hogarth, being un- 
able to recall his dead friend’s features, had recourse 
to 8 profile cut in paper by a lady, who possessed the 
happy talent which Pope ascribes to Lady Burlington. 
Her name, which is given in Nichols, was Margaret 
Collier, and she was possibly the identical Miss Col- 
lier who figures in Bichardson’s Correspondence. Set- 
ting aside the fact that, as Hogarth’s eye-memory was 
marvellous, this story is highly improbable, it was ex- 
presaly contradicted by George Steevens in 1781, and by 
John Ireland in 1798, both of whom, from their relations 
with Hogarth’s family, were likely to be credibly in- 
formed. Stevens, after referring to Murphy's fable, 
says in the Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth, “1 
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am assured thet our artist began and finished the head 
in the presence of his wife and another lady. He had 
no assistance bat from his own memory, which, on such 
occasions, was remarkably tenacious.” Ireland, in his 
Hogarth Dlustrated, gives us as the simple fact the fol- 
lowing:—“ Hogarth being told, after his friend’s death, 
that a portrait was wanted as p frontispiece to his works, 
sketched this from memory.” According to the inserip- 
tion on Basire’s plate, it represents Fielding at the age 
of forty-eight, or in the year of his death. Thia, how- 
ever, can only mean that it represents him as Hogarth 
had lsst seen him. But long before he died, disease had 
greatly altered his appearance; and he must have been 
little more than the shadow of the handsome Harry 
Fielding, who wrote farces for Mrs, Clive, and heard the 
chimes at midnight, As he himself says in the Voyage 
to Liston, he had lost his teeth, and the consequent fall- 
ing-in of the lips is plainly perceptible in the profile. 
The ehape of the Roman nose, which Colonel James in 
Amelia ixreverently styled » “ proboscis,” would, how- 
ever, remain unaltered, and it is still possible to diviue a 
curl, half humorous, half ironic, in the short upper lip, 
The eye, apparently, was dark and deep-set. Oddly 
enough, the chin, to the length of which he had himself 
referred in the Champion, doea not appear abnormal.? 


1 In the bust of Fielding which Miss Margaret Thomas bas 
been commissioned by Mr. R. A. Kinglake to exconte for the 
Somerset Valhalla, the Shire-Hell at Taunton, theeo points hare 
‘been carefully considered ; and the sculptor has suscooded in pro- 
ducing » work which, while it anggesta the mingling of humour and 
dignity thst is Flelding’a chief characteristic, ia aloo generally falth- 
fal to Hogarth’s indications. ‘From thea, indeed, it is impossible 
to deviata. Not only is his portrait unique; but it was admitted 
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Beyond the fact that he was above six feet in height, 
and, until the gout had broken his constitution, unusu- 
ally robust, Murphy adds nothing further to our ides of 
his personal appearance. 

‘That other picture of his character, traced and retraced 
(often with much exaggeration of outline), is so familiar 
in English literature, that it cannot now be materially 
altered or amended. Yet it is impossible not to wish 
that it were derived from some lesa prejudiced or more 
trustworthy witnesses than those who have spoken,— 
say, for example, from Lyttelton or Allen. There are 
always signs that Walpole’s malice, and Smollett’s ani- 
mosity, and the ranoour of Richardson, have had too much 
to do with the representation ; and even Murphy and 
Lady Mary are scarcely persons whom one would select 
as ideal biographers. The latter is probably right in 
comparing her cousin to Sir Richard Steele. Both were 
generous, kindly, brave, and sensitive; both were impro- 
vident ; both loved women and little children ; both 
sinned often, and had their momenta of sincere repent- 
ance ; to both was given that irrepressible bopefulness, 
and full delight of being which forgets to-morrow in 
today. That Henry Fielding was wild and reckless in 
his youth it would be idle to contest ;—indeed it is an 
intelligible, if not a necessary, consequence of his physique 
and his temperament. But it is not fair to speak of him 
as if his youth lasted forever. “Critics and biographers,” 
saya Mr, Leslie Stephen, “have dwelt far too exclusively 
upon the uglier side of his Bohemian life ;” and Field- 
ing himself, in the Jacobites Journal, complains sadly 
to be like Fielding by Fielding’s friends. [The bust was placed in 
the Shire Hall, 4th September 1883,] 
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that his enemies have traced his impeachment “even 
to his boyish Yeara” That he who was prodigal as 
a lad was prodigal as a man may be conceded; that 
he who was sanguine at twenty would be sanguine at 
forty (although this is less defensible) may also be allowed. 
But, if we press for “better assurance than Bardolph,” 
there is absolutely no good .evidence that Hiclding’s 
career after hia marriage materially differed from that of 
other men struggling for a livelihood, hampered with 
il-health, and exposed to all the shifts and humiliations 
of necessity. If any portrait of him is to be handed 
down to posterity, let it be tho ast rather than the first ; 
—not the Fielding of the green-room and the tavern— 
of Covent Garden frolics and “modern conversations ;” 
but the energetic magistrate, the tender husband and 
father, the kindly host of his poorer friends, the prac- 
tical philanthropist, the patient and magnanimous hero 
of the Voyage to Lisbon. If these things be remembered, 
it will seem of minor importance that to his dying 
day he never knew the value of money, or that he forgot 
his troubles over a chicken and champagne, And even 
his improvidence was not without its excusable side. 
Once—so runs the Jegend—Andrew Millar made him 
an advance to meet the claims of an importunate tax- 
gatherer. Carrying it home, he met a friend, in even 
woree straits than his own; and the money changed 
hands. When the tax-gatherer arrived there was nothing 
‘but the answer—Friendabip has called for the money 
and had it; let the collector call again.” Justice, it 
is needless to say, was satisfied by a second advance 
from the bookseller. But who shall condemn the man 
of whom such a story can be told? 
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The literary work of Fielding is 20 inextricably inter- 
woven with what is known of his life that most of it has 
‘een examined in the course of the foregoing narrative. 
‘What remains to be said is chiefly in summary of what 
hhas been said already. As a dramatist he has no emi- 
nence ; and though his plays do not deserve the aweeping 
condemnation with which Macaulay once spoke of them 
in the House of Commons, they are not likely to attract 
any critics but those for whom the inferior efforts of a 
great genius possess a morbid fascination. Some of them 
serve, in a measure, to illustrate his career ; others contain 
hinta and situations which he afterwards worked into his 
novels ; but the only ones that possess real stage qualities 
are those which he borrowed from Regnard and Molidre. 
Don Quiaoie in England, Pasquin, the Historical Register, 
can claim no present consideration commensurate with 
that which they received as contemporary satires, and 
their interest is mainly antiquarian; while Tom Thumb 
and the Covent-Garden Tragedy, the former of which would 
make the reputation of a smaller man, can scarcely hope 
to be remembered beside Amela or Jonathan Wud, 
Nor can it be admitted that, as a periodical writer, 
Fielding was at his bost. In spite of effective passages, 
his essays remain far below the work of the great 
Augustans, and are not above the level of many of 
their less lustrious imitators. That instinet of popular 
selection, which retains a faint hold upon the Rambler, 
the Adventurer, the World, and the Connoisseur, or at 
least consents to give them honourable interment as 
“British Essayists” in a secluded corner of the shelves, 
has made no pretence to any preservation, or even any 
winnowing, of the Champion and the Trus Patriot. Field. 
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ing’s papers are learned and ingenious; they are fre- 
quently humorous ; they are often eevnest ; but it must 
be a loiterer in literature who, in these days, except for 
antiquarian or biographical purposes, can honestly find it 
worth while to consult them. His pamphlets and projects 
are more valuable, if only that they prove him to have 
looked curiously and sagaciously at social and political 
problems, and to have striven, as far as in him lay, to set 
the crooked straight, Their import, to-day, is chiefly 
that of links in a chain—of contributions to a progressive 
literature which has travelled into regions unforeseen by 
the author of the Proposal for the Poor, and the Inguiry 
into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers. As such, they 
have their place in that hbrary of Political Economy of 
which Mr. M'Culloch has catalogued the riches It is 
not, however, by his pamphlets, his essays, or his plays 
that Fielding is really memorable ; it is by his triad of 
novels, and the surpassing study in irony of Jonathan 
Wild. In Joseph Andrews we have the first sprightly 
Tunnings of » genius that, after much uncertainty, had 
at last found its fitting vein, but was yet doubtiul 
and undisciplined: in Tom Jones the perfect plan has 
come, with the perfected method and the assured ex- 
pression. There is an inevitable loss of that fine way- 
wardness which is sometimes the result of untrained 
effort, but there is the general gain of order, and the 
full production which results of art. The highest point 
is reached in Tom Jones, which is the oarliest definite 
and authoritative manifestation of the modern novel, 
Tt relation to De Foe ia that of the vertebrate to the 
invertebrate: to Richardson, that of the real to the 
ideal—one might almost add, the impossible It can 
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‘be compared to no contemporary English work of ita 
own kind; and if we seek for its parallel at the time 
of publication we must go beyond literature to art—to 
the masterpiece of that great pictorial satirist who 
was Fielding’s friend. In both Fielding and Hogarth 
there is the same constructive power, the same rigid 
sequence of cause and effect, the same significance of 
detail, the same sidelight of allusion. Both have the 
same hatred of affectation and hypoorisy—the same un- 
erring insight into character. Both are equally attracted 
by striking contrasts and comic situations ; in both there 
is the same declared morality of purpose, coupled with 
the same sturdy virility of expression. One, it is true, 
Ieaned more strongly to tragedy, the other to comedy. 
But if Fielding had painted pictures, it would have been 
in the style of the Marriage 4 la Mode; if Hogarth had 
written novels, they would have been in the style of Tom 
Jones, In the gentler and more subdued Ameha, with 
ite tender and womanly central-figare, there is a certain 
change of plan, due to altered conditions—it may be, 
to an altered philosophy of art. The narrative is less 
brisk and animated ; the character-painting less broadly 
humorous; the philanthropic element more strongly 
developed. To trace the influence of these three great 
works in succeeding writers would hold us too long, It 
may, nevertheless, be safely asserted that there are few 
English novels of manners, written eince Fielding’s day, 
which do not deseand from him as from their fount and 
source ; and that more than one of our modern masters 
betray unmistakable signs of a form and fashion studied 
minutely from their frank and manly ancestor. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


A YEW particulars respecting Fielding’a family and 
posthumous works can scarcely be omitted from the 
present memoir. It has been stated that by his firat 
wife he had one daughter, the Eleanor Harriot who 
accompanied him to Lisbon, and survived him, although 
Mr. Keightley says, but without giving his authority, 
she did not survive him long, Of his family by Mary 
Daniel, the eldest son, William, to whose birth refer- 
ence has already been made, was bred to the law, became 
ae barrister of the Middle Temple eminent as a special 
pleader, and ultimately a Westminster magistrate. He 
died in October 1820, at the age of seventy-three. He 
seems to have shared his father’s conversational qualities? 
and, like him, to have been a strenuous advocate of the 
poor and unfortunate. Southey, writing from Keswick 
in 1880 to Sir Egerton Brydges, speaks of a meeting 
he had in St. James's Park, about 1817, with one of 
the novelist’s sons “He was then,” says Southoy, 
“ag fine old man, though visibly shaken by time : he re- 
ceived me in a manner which had much of old courtesy 
about it, and I looked upon him with great interest for 
his father’s sake.” The date, and the fact that William 
1 Vide Lockhart’s Lofe of Scott, chap. 1, 
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Fielding had had o paralytic stroke, make it almost 
certain that this was he; and e further refarence by 
Southey to his religious opinions is confirmed by the 
obituary notice in the Gentleman's, which speaks of him 
as a worthy and pious man. The names and baptisms 
of the remaining children, as supplied for these pages by 
the late Colonel Chester, wore Mary Amelia, baptized 
January 6, 1749; Sophie, January 21, 1750; Louisa, 
December 8, 1752; and Allen, April 6, 1754, about a 
month before Fielding removed to Ealing. All these 
baptisms took place at St. Paul's, Covent Garden, from 
the registers of which these particulars were extracted. 
The eldest daughter, Mary Amelia, does not appear to 
have long survived, for the same registers record her 
burial on the 17th December 1749. Allen Fielding 
became clergyman, and died, according to Burke, 
in 1828, being then vicar of St, Stephen’s, Canterbury. 
He left a family of four sons and three daughters. One 
of the sons, George, became rector of North Ockendon, 
Essex, and married, in 1825, Mary Rebecca, daughter 
of Ferdinand Hanbury-Williams, and grandniece of 
Fielding’a friend and eschool-fellow Sir Charles. This 
lady, who so curiously linked the present and the past, 
died not long since at Hereford Square, Brompton, in 
her eighty-fifth year. Mrs, Fielding herself (Mary 
Daniel) appears to have attained a good old age. Her 
death took place at Canterbury on the lith of March 
1802, perhaps in the house of her son Allen, who is 
stated by Nichols in his Leicestershire to have been 
rector in 1803 of St. Cosmus and Damian-in-the-Blean. 
After her husband’s death, her children were educated 
by their uncle John and Ralph Allen, the latter of 
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whom—says Murphy—made a very liberal annual dona- 
tion for that purpose ; and (adds Chalmers in s note), 
when he died in 1764, bequeathed to the widow and 
those of her family then living, the sum of £100 each. 
Among Fielding’s other connections it is only neces- 

sary to speak of his sister Sarah, and his above-mentioned 
brother John. Sarah Fielding continued to write; and in 
addition to David Simple, published the Governess, 1749 ; 
a translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilis; a dramatic 
fable called the Ory, and some other forgotten books, 
During the latter part of her life she lived st Bath, 
where she was highly popular, both for her personal 
character and her accomplishments, She died in 
1768 ; and her friend, Dr. John Hoadly, who wrote the 
verses to the Raks's Progress, erected © monument to 
her memory in the Abbey Church. 

“ Her unaffected Manners, candid Mind, 

Her Heart benevolent, and Soul resign’d ; 

‘Were more her Praise than all she knew or thought 

Though Athens Wisdom to her Sex sho taught,”— 
gays he; but in mere facts the inscription is, as he 
modestly styles it, a “deficient Memorial,” for she ia de- 
scribed as having been born in 1714 instead of 1710, 
and as bemg the second daughter of General Henry 
instead of General Edmund Fielding. Jobn Fielding, 
the novelist’s half-brother, as already stated, succeeded 
him at Bow Street, though the post is sometimes 
claimed (on Boswell’s authority) for Mr, Welch. Tho 
mistake no doubt arose from the circumstance that 
they frequently worked in concert Previous to his 
appointment as a magistrate, John Fielding, in addi- 
tion to assisting his brother, scems to have been largely 

° 
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concerned in the promotion of that curious enterprise, 
the “ Universal Register-Office,” so often edvertised in 
the Covent-Garden Journal, It appears to have been an 
Estate Office, Lost Property Office, Servants’ Registry, 
Curiosity Shop, and wultifarious General Agency. As 
‘& magistrate, in spite of hia blindness, John Fielding 
was remarkably energetic, and is reported to have known 
more than 3000 thieves by their yoioes alone, and could 
recognise them when brought into Court. A description 
of London and Westminster is often ascribed to him, but 
he denied the authorship. He was knighted in 176], 
and died at Brompton Place in 1780. Lyttelton, who 
had become Sir George in 1751, was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Lyttelton of Frankley three years after 
Fielding’s death. He died in 1773. In 1760-5 he pub- 
lished his Dialogues of the Dead, profanely characterised by 
Mr. Walpole as “Dead Dialogues.” No. 28 of these isa 
colloquy between “Plutarch, Charon, and a Modern Book- 
seller,” and it contains the following reference to Fielding : 

— Woe have [says Mr. Bookseller} another writer of these 
imaginary histories, one who has not long since descended 
to these regions, His name is Fielding ; and his works, 
as I have heard the best judges say, have a true spirit of 
comedy, and an exact representation of natare, with fine 
moral touchea. He has not indeed given lessons of pure 
and consummate virtue, but he has exposed vice and 
‘meanness with all the powers of ridieula” It is perhaps 
excusable that Lawrence, like Rosooe and others, should 
have attributed this to Lyttelton; but the preface never- 
theless assigns it, with two other dialogues, to a “ different 
hand.” They were, in fret, the first essays in authorship 
of that Mlustrious blue-stocking, Mra. Elizabeth Montagn, 
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Fielding’s only posthumous works are the Journal 
of @ Voyage to Lisbon and the comedy of The Fathers; 
or, The Good-Natur’d Man. The Journal was published 
in February 1755, together with a fragment of a Com- 
ment on Bolingbroke’s Essays, which Mallet bad issned 
in March of the previous year. This fragment must 
therefore have been begun in the last months of Field- 
ing’s life; and, according to Murphy, he made very 
careful preparation for the work, as attested by long 
extracts from the Fathers and the leading controver- 
sialists, which, after his death, were preserved by his 
brother. Beyond a passage or two in Richardson's 

and a sneering reference by Walpole to 
Fielding’s “acecunt how his dropsy was treated and 
teased by an innkeeper’s wife in the Isle of Wight,” 
there is nothing to show how the Journal was received, 
still lees that it brought any substantial pecuniary relief 
to “those innocents,” to whom reference had been made 
in the “Dedication.” The play was not placed upon the 
stage until 1778. Ite story, which is related in the 
Advertisement, is curious. After it had been set aside 
in 1742,! it seems to have been submitted to Sir Charles 
Banbury Williams, Sir Charles was just starting for 
Ruseia, as Envoy Extraordinary. Whether the MS, 
went with him or not is unknown ; but it was lost until 
1775 or 1776, when it was recovered in a tattered 
and forlorn condition by Mr. Johnes, M-P. for Cardigan, 
from a #ereon who entertained s very poor and even 
contemptuous opinion of its merita. Mr. Johues thought 
otherwise, He sent it to Garrick, who at once recog- 
nised it as “Harry Fielding’s Comedy.” Revised and 

1 Fide chap. ty. p94, 
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retouched by the actor and Sheridan, it was produced 
at Drury Lane, as Ths Fathers, with a Prologue and Epi- 
logue by Garrick. For a fow nights it was received 
with interest, and even some flickering enthusiasm. It 
was then withdrawn ; and there is no likelihood that it 
will ever be revived. 


APPENDIX No L 
FIELDING AND SARAH ANDREW, 


By the courtesy of the editor of the Atheneum, the fol- 
lowing letter ia here reprinted from that paper for 2d Jume 
1883 — 
75 Baton Rise, Baling. 

In 1855, when Mr, Frederick Lawrence published his 
Life of Henry Fielding, he thus referred (ch. vii. p. 67) to 
an “early passage” in the novelist’s career: “On his 
(Fielding’s] return from Leyden he conceived a desperate 
Attachment for his cousin, Miss Sarah Andrews [sic], That 
young lady’s friends had, however, so little confidence in her 
wild kinsman, that they took the precaution of removing her 
out of his reach; not, it ie said, until he had attempted 
an abduction or elopement. . . . His cousin was afterwards 
married to @ plain country gentleman, and in that alliance 
found, perhaps, more solid happiness than she would havo 
experienced in an early and improvident marriage with her 
gifted kinsman. Her image, however, was never effaced from 
hia recollection ; and there is a charming picture (so tradition 
tells) of her luxuriant beauty in the portrait of Sophia 
‘Western, in Tom Jones.” Mr. Lawrence gave no hint or sign 
of his authority for this unexpected and hitherto unrecorded 
incident, But the review of his book in the Athenaeum for 
10th November 1856 elicited the following notes on the 
subject from Mr, George Roberts, some time mayor of Lyme, 
and anthor of a brief history of that town, “Henry 
Fielding,” wrote Mr. Roberts, “was at Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
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for the purpose of carrying off an heiress, Mim Andrew, the 
daughter of Solomon Andrew, Eaq., the last of a series of 
merchants of that name at Lyme. The young lady was living 
with Mr, Andrew Tucker, one of the corporation, who sent 
her away to Modbury, in South Devon, where she married. 
an ancestor of the present Rev, Mr. Rhodes, an eloquent 
preacher of Bath, who possesses the Andrew property. Mr. 
Rhodes's con married the young lady upon his return to 
Modbury from Oxford. The circumstances about the at- 
tempta of Henry Fielding to carry off the young lady, handed 
down in the ancient Tucker family, were doubted by the 
Inte head of his family, Dr. Rhodes, of Shapwick, Uplyme, 
ete. ince his decease I have found an entry in the old 
archives of Lyme about the fears of Andrew Tucker, Baq., 
the guardian, as to his safety, owing to the behaviour of 
Henry Fielding and his attendant, or man According to 
the tradition of the Tucker family, given in my History of 
Lyme, Sophia Western was intended to pourtray Miss 
Andrew.” To Mr. Roberts's communication succeeded that 
of another correspondent--one “P. §.”—who gave some 
additional particulars: “There is now, at Bellair, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Exeter the portrait of ‘Sophia 
Western’ [Miss Andrew} Bellair belongs to the Rhodes 
family, and was the residence of the late George Ambrose 
Bhodes, Fellow of Caius College, and formerly Physician to 
the Devon and Exeter Hospital He himeelf directed my 
attention to this picture. In the board-room of the above 
hospital there ia aleo the three-quarter length portrait of 
Ralph Allen, Esq,, the ‘Squire Allworthy’ of the same novel.” 
No further contribution appears to have been made to the 
literature of the mnbject. ‘The late Mr. Keightley, in his 
articles on Lawrence's book in Frase’s Magazine for January 
aud February 1858, did, as a matter of fact, refer to tha 
story and Mr, Roberts's confirmation of it; but beyond 
pointing out thet Miss Andrew could not have been the 
original of Sophia Western, who is declared by Fielding 
himself (Tom Jonas, bk. xiii. ch. i.) to have been the portrait 
of his first wife, Charlotte Cradock, he added nothing to the 
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‘When I began to prepare the aketch of Fielding recently 
included in Mr, John Morley’s series of “English Men of 
Letters,” matters stood at this point, and I had little hope 
that any supplementary details could be obtained. I was, 
indeed, fortunate enough to discover that Burke's Landed 
Gentry for 1858 gave the year of Miss Andrew's marriage as 
1726; and inquiries at Modbury, though they did not 
scully omfirm this, prcialy did wy by dindosing the 
fact that a child of Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Rhodes 
Deptized at that place in April 1727. It became ‘dees, 
therefore, that instead of being subsequent to Ficlding’s 
“retum from Leyden” in 1728, as Lawrence supposed, the 
date of the reported attempt at elopement could not have been 
later than 1726 or the early part of 1726—so far back, in 
fact, in Fielding’s life that I confess to having entertained a 
fem oe Segue aoa at ace Beat ote 

now completely removed a 
@ome new and wholly unlooked-for evidence, ee 

After the publication in 1858 of his Fraser papers, Mr. 
Keightley seems to have continued his researches with the 
intention of writing a final biography of Fielding. In this, 
which was to include a reprint of the Journal of a Voyage 
to Iisbon ond 4 critical examination of Fielding’s works, he 
made considerable progress; and by the courtesy of his 
nephew, Mr, Alfred ©, Lyster, his MSS, have been placed at 
my disposal, Much that relates to Fielding’s life bas mani- 
festly the disadvantage of having been written more than 
twenty years ago, and it reproduces some aspecta of Fielding 
which have now been abandoned ; but in the elucidation and 
expansion of the Sarah Andrew episode Mr. Keightley leaves 
little to be desired. His first atep, apparently, was to com- 
mmunicate with Mr. Roberts, who furnished him (6th May 
1859) with the following transcript or summary of the 

record in the Register Book of Lyme Regis :— 

«John Bowdidge, Jun, was Mayor when Andrew Tucker, 
Gent., one of the corparation, caused Henry Fielding, Gent., 
and his servant or companion, Joseph Lewis—both now and 
for some time pest residing in the borough—to be bound 
over to keep the pesce, as he was in fear of his life or some 
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‘bodily hurt to be done or to be procured to be done to him 
‘by H. Fielding and his man. Mr. A. Tucker feared that 
the man would beat, maim, or kill him 14th November 
1725.” 

We thus get the exact date of the occurrence, 14th 
November 1725 («. when Fielding was eighteen), the fact 
that he had been staying for some time in Lyme at that date, 
and the name of his servant. In a further letter of 14th 
May 1859, Mr. Roberts referred Mr. Keightley to Mr. 
James Davidson, » Devon antiquary, in whose History of 
Newenkam Abbey, Longmans, 1843 (eurely @ most out-of-the- 
‘way source of information ), he found the following, derived 
by the author from the Rhodes family (pp. 165, 166) :— 

“The estate [of Shapwick, near Axminster] continued but 
a short time the property of the noble family of Petre, being 
sold by William the fourth baron, on the 10th of November 
POTD: 9 Erne Jason ol hore Regs 2 oenanen, who 
possessed a considerable property obtained by his aucestors 
and himself in mercantile affairs, From him it descended to 
hia only eon, who died at the age of twenty-nine years, 
leaving two sons and a daughter, the latter of whom, by the 
decease of her brothers, became heiress to the estate, This 


of Modbury, and her uncle, Mr. Tucker of Lyme, in whose 
family she resided. At this time Fielding, whoss 
very objectionable but once popular works have placed his 
name high on the Hist of novel-writers, was an occasional 
visitor at the place, and enraptured with the charma and the 
more solid attractions of Miss Andrew, paid her the most 
assiduous attention. The views of her guardians were, how- 
ever, opposed to 8 connection with so dissipated, though well- 
‘born and well-educated a youth, who is said to have in con- 
sequence made a desperate attempt to carry the lady off by 
force on 9 Sunday, when she was on her way to church, 
‘The residence of the heiress was then removed to Modbury, 
and the disappointed admirer found consolation in the society 
of a beauty at Salisbury whom he married.” 

‘There are come manifest misconceptions in thie account, 
due, no doubt, to Mr. Davideon’s ignorance of the exact 
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period of the occurrence as established by fhe above record. 
in the Lyme archivea, In the first place, it must have boen 
four or five years at least before Fielding consoled himself 
with Misa Charlotte Cradock, and nearly ten (according to 
the received date) before he married her, Again, in saying 
that he was “dissipated,” Mr. Davideon must have been 
of his conventional after-character, for in 1725 he 

was but 9 boy fresh from Eton, and could scarcely have 
established any reputation as a rake. Nor is there anything 
in our whole knowledge of him to justify us in supposing 
that he was at any time mere mercenary fortune-hunter, 
Finally, according to one of Mr, Roberts's letters to Mr. 
Keightley, timorous Mr. Tucker of Lyme had a very different 
reason from his personal shortcomings for objecting to Field- 
ing as @ suitor to his ward, “The Tucker family,” says Mr, 
Roberta, ‘by tradition consider themselves tricked out of the 
heiress, Miss Andrew, by Mz, Bhodes of Modbury, Mr. 
Andrew Tucker intending the ledy for his own son.” Never- 
theless, these reservations made, Mr. Davidson's version, 
although ex parte, aupplies colour and detail to the story, 
From « pedigree which ho gives in his book, it further 
appears that Mrs. Rhodes died on the 224 of August 1783, 
aged seventy-three, This would make her fifteen in 1728. 
‘There remained Lawrence's enigmatical declaration that she 
was Fielding’s cousin, Briefly stated, the result of Mr. 
Keightley’s inquiries in this direction tends to show that 
‘Miss Andrew’s mother was connected with the family of 
Fielding’s mother, the Goulds of Sharpham Park ; and as 
‘Mr, Lawrence does not seem to have been awure of the 
exiatence of Davidson's book, or to have had any acquaintance 
with the traditions or archives of Lyme, Mr. Keightley sur- 
mnises, very plausibly, thet his unvouched date must have 
Deen derived, directly or indireetly, from the Rhodes family. 
Mr. Keightley aleo ingeniously attempts to connect 
Fielding’s subsequent residence at Leyden (1726-28 1!) with 
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this affair by sasmming that he was despatched to the Dutch 
‘university, instead of Oxford or Cambridge, in order to keep 
him out of harm’s way. This is, however, to travel some- 
what from the realm of fact into that of romance, At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the materials for romance 
are tempting. A charming girl, who is aleo an heiress; 
pusilianimous guardian with ulterior views of his own; a 
handsome and high-spirited young suitor ; a faithfal attandant 
resdy to “beat, maim, or Kill” in his master’s behalf; a 
frustrated elopement and a compulsory visit to the mayor— 
all these, with the picturesque old town of Lyme for a back- 
ground, suggest a most appropriate first act to Harry Field 
ing’s biographical tragi-comedy. But to do such a theme 
justice weanust 
“call up him that left half-told " 


the story of Denis Duval 
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FIELDING AND XE. HUBAEY, 


Ar pp, 124-5, vol. i, of J. T. Smith's Nollekens and hie 
‘Times, 1838, occurs the following note -— 

“Henry Fielding was fond of colouring his pictures of 
life with the glowing and variegated tints of Nature, by 
conversing with persons of every situation and calling, as I 
have frequently been informed by one of my [s«, J, 'T, Smith's] 
great-aunta, the late Mrs. Hussey, who knew him intimately, 
I have heard her say, that Mr. Fielding never suffered his 
talent for sprightly conversatian to mildew for a moment; 
and that his manners were eo gentlemanly, thet even with 
the lower clases, with which he frequently condescended 
particularly to chat, such as Sir Roger de Covesley's old 
friends, the Vauxhall waterman, they seldom ouistepped the 
limita of propriety. My aunt, who lived to the age of 105, 
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had been blessed with four husbands, and her name had twice 
‘been changed to that of Hussey: she was of a most delightful 
disposition, of @ retentive memory, highly entertaining, and 
liberally communicative ; and to her I have frequently been 
obliged for an interesting anecdote. She was, after the death 
of her second husband, Mr, Hussey, a fashionable sacque and 
mantua-maker, and lived in the Strand, a few doors west of 
the residence of the celebrated Le Beck, a famous cook, who 
had e large portrait of himself for the sign of his house, at 
the north-west corner of Half-moon Street, since called Little 
Bedford Street. One day Mr. Fielding observed to Mre, 
Hussey, that he was then engaged in writing a novel, which 
he thought would be hie best production ; and that he in- 
tended to introdnce in it the charactors of all his friends, 
Mrs. Hussey, with » smile, ventured to remark, that he must 
have many niches, and that sorely they must already be 
filled. ‘I asaure you, my dear madam,’ replied he, ‘there 
shall be a bracket for a bust of you’? Some time after this, 
he informed Mrs. Hussey that the work was in the press; 
‘but, immediately recollecting that he had Sapa. NS, eto: 
anise to her, went to the printer, and was time coongh 0 
insert, in vol. iii p. 17 [bk, x ch. iv.} where he speaks of 
the shape of Sophia Western—‘Such charms are there in 
affability, and so sure is it to attract the praises of all kinds of 
people’—‘ It may, indeed, be compared to the celebrated Mra. 
Hussey’ To which observation he has given the following 
ote: ‘A celebrated mantua-maker in the Strand, famous 
for setting off the shapes of women’” 

‘There ia no reason for supposing that thie neglected anec- 
dote should not be in all respects authentic, In fact, upon 
the venerated principle that 

“there it stands unto this day 
‘To witness if I lie,”— 
the existence of the pastage and note in Tom Jones is practi- 
cally sufficient argument for its veracity. This being s0, it 
surely deserves some consideration for the light which ~ 
throws on Fielding’s character. Mra, Hussey’s testimony 
to his dignified and gentlemanly manners, which does * 
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seem to be advanced to meet any particular charge, may 
surely be set against any innuendoes of the Bumey end 
‘Walpole type as to his mean environment and coarsa conver- 
sation, And the suggestion that “the characters of all his 
friends”"—-by which must be intended rather mention of 
them than portraita—are to be found in his masterpiece, ia 
fairly borne out by the most casual inspection of Tom Jones, 
especially the first edition, where all the proper names are in 
italic, In the dedication alone are references to the 
“princely Benefactions” of John, Duke of Bedford, and to 
Lyttelton and Ralph Allen, both of whom are also mentioned 
Dy name in bk, xii, ch i The names of Hogarth and 
Garrick also occur frequently, In bk. iv. ch. i is an ancc- 
dote of Wilks the player, who had been one of Fielding’s 
earliest patrons. The surgeon in the story of the “Man of the 
Hill” (bk. viii, ch. xiii) “ whose Name began with an 2,” and 
who “was Sergeant-Surgeon to the King,” evidently stands 
for Hogarth’s Chiswick neighbour, Mr. Ranby, by whose 
advice Fielding was ordered to Bath in 1753. Again, he 
knew, though he did not greatly admire, Warburton, to 
whose learning there is a handsome compliment in bk, xiii. 
ch.i: In bk, xv. ch. iv. is the name of another friend or 
acquaintance (also mentioned in the Journey from tus World 
to the Neel), Hooke, of the Roman History, who, like the 
author of Tom Jones, had drawn his pen for Sarah, Ducheas 
of Marlborough. Bk. xi. ch. iv, contains an anecdote, real 
or imaginary, of Richard Nash, with whom Fielding must 
certainly have become familiar in his visite to Bath ; and it 
is probable that Square's medical advisers (bk, xviii. ch, iv), 
‘Dr. Harrington and Dr. Brewster, both of whom mbscribed 
to the Miscellanies of 1743, were well-known Bathonians, 
‘Mz, Willoughby, also a subscriber, was probably “Justice 
‘Willoughby of Noyle” referred to in bk. viii. ch. xi, Whether 
the use of Handel’s name in bk. iv. ch. v. is of any signifi- 
cance there is no evidence ; but the description in bk. iv. ch, 
vi. of Conscience “sitting on ita Throne in the Mind, like the 
yoaD Hires Cnancztior of this Kingdom in hia Court,” and 

ing its functions “with a Knowledge which nothing 
Tivepes, @ Penetration which nothing can deceive, and an 
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Integrity which nothing can corrupt,” is clearly an oblique 
panegyric of Philip Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, to whom, two 
years later, Fielding dedicated his Enguiry into the late 
Increase of Robbers, eto. Besides these, there are references 
to Bishop Hoadly (bk. ii. ch. vii), Mre. Whitefield, of the 
Bell” at Gloucester, and Mr, Timothy Harris (bk. viii, ch, 
vii), Mra. Olive and Mr, Miller of the Gardener's Dicti 

(bk, ix, ch. i); and closer examination would no doubt reveal 
forther allusions. Meanwhile the above will be sufficient to 
show that the statement of the “celebrated mantua-maker in 
the Strand” respecting Fielding’s friends i in Tom Jones ia not 
without foundation. 
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AMELIA'S ACCIDENT. 


In een par meray at p. 109", Fielding 
lowing paragraph in the Covent Garden Journal, 
No. 8, for oT January 1762 :-— 

“Tt is currently reported that a famous “Surgeon, who 
absolutely cured one Mrs, Amelia Booth, of a violent Hurt in 
her Nose, insomuch, that she hsd scarce a Scar left on it, 
intends to bring Actions against several ill-meaning and 
slanderous People, who have reported that the asid Lady had 
no Nose, merely because the Author of her History, in a 
Hurry, forgot to inform his Beaders of that Particular, and 
which, if those Readers had any Noe themselves, except that 
which is mentioned in the Motto of this Paper, they would 
have smelt out,” 

‘The motto is the pasage from Martisl in which he speaks 
of the nasue rhingcerotia. 
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CHAPTER I, 
‘BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Iw the foregoing volumes of this series of English Mew 
of Letters, and in other works of o similar nature which 
have appeared lately as to the Ancient Classics and 
Foreign Classics, biography has naturally been, if not the 
leading, at any rate a considerable clemont, The desiro 
is common to all readers to know not only what a great 
‘writer bas written, but also of what nature hes been tho 
man who has produced such great work. As to all the 
authors taken in hand before, there has been extant some 
written record of the man’s life. Biographical details 
have been more or less known to the world, so that, 
whether of a Cicero, or of a Goethe, or of our own 
Johnson, there has been a story to tell Of Thackeray 
no life has been written; and though they who knew 
him,—and possibly many who did not,—are conversant 
with anecdotes of the man, who was one so well known 
in society as to have created many anecdotes, yet there 
has been no memoir of his life sufficient to supply the 
wants of even eo small @ work as this purports tu be. 
B 
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for this the reason may simply be told. Thackeray, not 
iong before his death, hed had his taste offended by some 
fulsome biography. Paragraphs, of which the eulogy 
weemed to have becn the produce rather of personal love 
than of inquiry or judgment, disgusted him, and he 
begged of his girls that when he should have gone 
there should nothing of the sort be done with his 
name. 

‘We can imagine how his mind had worked, how he 
had declared to himself that, as by those loving hands 
into which his letters, his notes, bis little details,—his 
literary remains, as such documents used to be called,— 
might naturally fall, truth of his foibles and of his short 
comings could not be told, so should not his praises be 
‘written, or that flattering portrait be limued which 
biographers are wont to produce. Acting upon these 
instructions, his daughters,—while there were two living, 
and since that the one surviving,—have carried out tho 
order which has appeared to them to be sacred. Such 
being the case, it certainly ia not my purpose now to write 
what may be called a life of Thackeray. In this pre- 
liminary chapter I will give such incidents and anecdotes 
of his life as will tell the reader perhaps all about him 
that a reader is entitled to ask. I will tell how he 
‘became an author, and will say how first he worked and 
struggled, and then how he worked and prospered, and 
became a household word in English literature ;—how, 
in this way, he passed through that course of mingled 
failure and mocess which, though the literary aspirant 
may suffer, is probably better both for the writer and for 
the writings than unclouded early glory, The suffering 
no doubt is acute, and a touch of melancholy, perhaps of 
indignation, may be given to words which have been 
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written while the heart has been too full of its own 
wrongs; but this is better than the continued note of 
triumph which is still heard in the final voices of the 
spoilt child of literature, even when they are losing their 
anusic, Then I will tell how Thackeray died, cany 
indeed, but still having done a good lifo’s work. Some 
thing of his manner, something of his appearance I 
can say, something perhaps of his condition of mind ; 
‘because for some few years he was known to mo. 
But of the continual intercourse of himaclf with the 
world, and of himself with his own works, I can tell 
little, becanss no record of bis life has been mado 
public. 

‘William Makepeace Thackeray was born at Calcutta, 
on July 18,1811, His father was Richmond Thackeray, 
eon of W. M Thackeray of Hadley, near Barnet, in 
Middlesex. A relation of his, of the same name, a 
Rev. Mr, Thackeray, I knew well as rector of Hadley, 
many years afterwards. Him I believe, to have been 
a second cousin of our Thackeray, but I think they 
had never met each other, Another cousin was Provost 
of Kings at Cambridge, fifty years ago, as Cambridge 
men will remember. Clergymen of the family have been 
numerous in England during the century, and there was 
one, a Rey. Elias Thackersy, whom I also knew in my 
youth, a dignitary, if I remember right, in the diocese of 
Meath, The Thackerays seam to have affected the Church ; 
‘but such was not at any period of his life the bias of our 
novelist’s mind. 

‘His father and grandfather were Indian civil servanta. 
His mother was Anne Becher, whose isther was also in 
the Company's service. She married early in India, and 
was only nineteen when her on was born. Ale wet 
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@ widow in 1816, with only one child, and was married » 
few years aftarwards to Major Henry Carmichael Smyth, 
with whom Thackeray lived on terms of affectionate inter- 
course till the major died. All who knew William 
Makepeace remember his mother well, a handsome, spare, 
groy-haired lady, whom Thackeray treated with » courtly 
deference as well as constant affection. There was, 
however, something of diserepancy between them as to 
matters of religion. Mrs, Carmichael Smyth was disposed 
to the somewhat austere observance of the evangelical 
section of the Church. Such, certainly, never becamo 
the case with her son. There was disagreement on the 
subject, and probably unhappiness at intervals, but never, 
I think, quarrelling, Thackeray's house was his mother’s 
home whenever she pleased it, and the home also of his 
stepfather. 

He was brought a child from India, and was sent 
early to the Charter House, Of his life and doings there 
his friend and schoolfellow George Venables writes to me 
as follows ; 


“My recollection of him, though fresh enough, does 
not furnish much material for biography, He came to 
school young,—a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy. I 
think his experience there was not generally pleasant. 
Though he had afterwards a acholarlike knowledge of Latin, 
he did not attain distinction in the school; and I should 
think that the character of the head-master, Dr. Russell, 
which was vigorous, unsympathetic, and stern, though 
not severe, was uncongenial to his own, With the boys 
who knew him, Thackeray was popular; but he had no 
ekill in games, and, I think, no taste for them... . 
‘He was already known by his faculty of making verses, 
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chiefly parodies. I only remember one line of one parody 
ona poem of L. E. L.’s, about ‘ Violets, dark blue violets ;’ 
Thackeray's version was ‘ Cabbages, bright green cabbages,’ 
and we thought it very witty. He took part in a scheme, 
which came to nothing, for a achool magazine, and he 
wrote verees for it, of which I only remember that they 
were good of their kind. When I knew him better, in 
later years, I thought I could recognise the sensitive naturo 
which he had as a boy . . . . His change of retrospective 
feeling about his school days was very characteristic, In 
his carlier books he always spoke of the Charter House 
as Slaughter House and Smithfield. As he became famous 
and prosperous his memory softened, and Slaughter Houso 
was changed into Grey Friars where Colonel Newcomo 
ended his life.” 


In February, 1829, when he was not as yet eighteen, 
Thackeray went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was, I think, removed in 1880. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that his studies there were not very serviceable to 
him, There are few, if any, records left of his doings at 
the university,—unless it be the fact that he did there 
commence the literary work of his life, The line about 
the cabbages, and the acheme of the school magazine, can 
hardly be said to have amounted even to a commencement, 
In 1829 a little periodical was brought out at Cambridge, 
called The Snob, with an assurance on the title that it 
was not conducted by membera of the university. It is 
presumed that Thackeray took a hand in oditing this, 
He certainly wrote, and published in the little paper, 
some burlesque lines on the subject which was given 
for the Chancellor's prize poem of the year. This was 
imbuctoo, and Tennyson was the victor on the occasion. 
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There is some good fun in the four first and four last 
Hines of Thackeray’s production. 

In Africa,—a quarter of the world,— 

Men's skins are black; their hair is crisped and curleds 

And somewhere there, unknown to public view 

A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo, 

. . * 

eve her tribes the hill of glory monnt, 

And sell their sugars on their own account ; 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 

Sine for her rice, and barter for her ram. 


T cannot find in The Snob internal evidence of much 
literary merit beyond this, But then how many great 
‘writers have there been from whose early lucubrations no 
future literary excellence could be prognosticated # 

There is something at any rate in the name of the pub- 
lication which tells of work that did come. Thackerny’s 
mind was at all times peculiarly exercised with a sense 
of snobbishness. His appreciation of the vice grew ab- 
normally, so that at last he had a morbid horror of a snob 
—a morbid fear lest this or the other man should turn 
snob on his hands. It is probable that the idea was taken 
from the early Snob at Cambridge, either from his own 
participation in the work or from his remembrance of it. 
The Snob lived, I think, but nine weeks, and was followed 
at an interval, in 1830, by Zhe Gounsman, which lived to 
the seventeenth number, and at the opening of which 
Thackeray no doubt had a hand, It professed to be a 
continuation of Zhe Snob. Tt contains a dedication to all 
proctors, which I should not be sorry to attribute to him, 
“To all Proctors, past, present, and future— 

‘Whose taste it is our privilege to follow, 
‘Whore virtue it ia our duty to imitate, 
‘Whose presence it is our interest to avoid.” 


There is, however, nothing beyond fancy to induce me to 
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believe that Thackeray waa the author of the dedication, 
and I do not know that there is any evidence to show 
that he was connected with Zhe Snob beyond the writing 
of Timbuctoo. 

In 1830 he left Cambridge, and went to Weimar either 
in that year or in 1831, Between Weimar and Paris he 
spent come portion of his earlier years, while his family, 
—his mother, that is, and his stepfather,—were living in 
Devonshire, It was then the purport of his life to become 
an, artist, and he studied drawing at Paris, affecting 
especially Bonnington, the young English artist who 
had himself painted ot Paris and who had died in 1828, 
He never learned to draw,—perhaps never could have 
learned, That he was idle, and did not do his best, we 
may take for granted. He was always idle, and only on 
some occasions, when the spirit moved him thoroughly, 
did he do his best even in after life. But with drawing, 
—or rather without it—he did wonderfully well oven 
when he did his worst. He did illustrate his own 
‘books, and everyone knows how incorrect were his 
delineations. Lut as illustrations they were excellent, 
How often have I wished that characters of my own 
creating might be sketched oa faultily, if with the 
same eppreciation of tha intended purpose. Let anyone 
look at the “plates,” 28 they are called in Vanity Fatr, 
and compare each with the scenes and the charactera 
intended to be displayed, and there see whether the artist, 
—if we may call him so,—has not managed to convey in 
the picture the exact feeling which he has described in 
the text. I have a little sketch of his, in which a cannon- 
ball is supposed to have just carried off the head of an 
aide-de-catmp,—messenger J had perhaps better say, lest I 
might affront military feelings—who is kneeling on the 
field of battle and delivering a despatch to Marlborough 
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on horseback. The graceful case with which the duke 
receives the message though the messenger’s head be gone, 
and the soldier-like precision with which the headlees hero 
finishes his last effort of military obedience, may not have 
‘eon portrayed with well-drawn figures, but no finished 
iiustration ever told its story better. Dickens haa in- 
formed us that he first met Thackeray in 1835, on which 
occasion the young artist aspirant, looking no dowbt 
after profitable employment, “proposed to become the 
illustrator of my earliest book.” It is singular that 
mach should have been the first interview between the 
two great novelists. We may presume that the offer was 
Tejocted. 

In 1832, Thackeray came of age, and inherited his 
fortune,—-as to which various stories have been told. It 
seema to have amounted to about five hundred a year, and 
to have passed through his hands in a year or two, 
interest and principal. It has been told of him that it 
‘was all taken away from him at cards, but such was not 
the trath, Some went in an Indian bank in which he 
invested it. A portion was lost at cards, But with 
some of it,—the larger part as I think,—he endeavoured, 
in concert with his stepfather, to float a newspaper, which 
failed, There seem to have been two newspapers in 
which he was 80 concerned, The National Standard and 
‘The Constitutional. On tho latter he was engaged with 
his stepfather, and in carrying that on he lost the leat 
of his money. he National Standard had been 
running for some weeks when Thackeray joined it, and 
Jost his money in it It ran only for little more than 

. twelve monthe, and then, the money having gone, the 
periodical eame to an end, X know no road to fortune 
more tempting te a young man, or one that with more 
certainty leads to rain, Thackeray, who in a way moro or 
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incidents, et any rate to the remembrances of his own life, 
tells us much of the story of this newspaper in Lovel the 
Widower. “They are welcome,” says the bachelor, “to 
make merry at my charges in respect of a certain bargain 
which I made on coming to London, and in which, had I 
‘been Moses Primrose purchasing green spectacles, I could 
scarcely have been more taken in, My Jenkinson was 
an old college sequaintance, whom I was idiot enough to 
imagine a reapestable man. The fellow had a yery smooth 
tongue and sleek sanctified exterior. Ho was rather a 
popular preacher, and used to cry a good deal in the 
pulpit. He and queer wine merchant and bill dis 
counter, Sherrick by name, had somehow got possession 
of that neat little literary paper, The Museum, which per- 
haps you remember, and this eligible literary property my 
friend Honeyman, with his wheedling tongue, induced 
me to purchase,” Here is the history of Thackeray’s money, 
told by himself plainly enough, but with no intention on 
his part of narrating an incident in his own life to the 
public. But the drollery of the circumstances, his own 
mingled folly and young ambition, struck him as being 
worth narration, and the more forcibly as he remembered 
all the ins and outs of his own reflections at the time,— 
how he had meant to enchant the world, and make his 
fortune, There was literary capitel in it of which he 
could make use after so many years. Then he tells us 
of this ambition, and of the folly of it; and at the same 
time puts forward the excuses to be made for it, “I 
daresay I gave myself airs as editor of that confounded 
Museum, and proposed to educate the public taste, to 
diffuse morality and sound literature throughout the 
nation, and to pocket a liberal selary in return for my 
services. I daresay T printed my own sonnets, my own 
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tragedy, my own verses . . . . I daresay I wrote satirical 
articles . . I daresay I made a gaby of myself to the 
‘world, Pry, my good friend, hast thon never done 
likewise? If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou 
wilt never be a wise man.” Thackeray was quite aware 
of his early weaknesses, and in the maturity of life knew 
well that he had not been precociously wise. He delighted 
so to tell his friends, and he delighted also to tell the 
public, not meaning that any but an inner circle should 
know that he was speaking of himself, But the story 
now is plain to all who can read." 

Tt was thus that he lost his money; and then, not 
having prospered very well with his drawing lessons in 
Paris or elsewhere, he was fain to take up literature as 
a profession. It is a business which has its allarementa, 
It requires no capital, no special education, no training, 
and may be taken up at any time without a moment's 
delay. If a man can commend a table, a chair, pen, 
paper, and ink, he can commence his trade as literary 
aman, It is thus that aspirants generally do commence 
it. A man may or may not have another employment 
to back him, or means of his own; or,—as waa the case 
with Thackeray, when, after his first misadventure, he had 
to look about him for the means of living,—he may 
have nothing but his intellect and his friends. But the 
‘idea comes to the man that as he has the pen and ink, 


+ ‘The report that he bad lost all his money and was going to 
live by painting in Paris, was still prevalent in London in 1896. 
Macready, on the 27th April of that year, asys in bie Diary; “At 
Garrick Club, whore I dined and saw the papers. Met Thackeray, 
who has spent all his fortune, and is now about to settle in Paris, 
I believe au an artist.” But af this time he was, in truth, turning 
to literature aa & profession. 
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and time on his hand, why should he not write and make 
money ? 

It is an idea that comes toe very many men and women, 
old as well as young,—to many thousands who at last are 
crushed by it, of whom the world knows nothing. A 
man can make the attempt though he has not a coat fit 
to go out into the street with; or a woman, though she 
‘be almost in rags. There is no apprenticeship wanted, 
Indeed there is no room for such apprenticeship. It is 
an art which no one teaches ; thero is no professor who, 
in a dozen lessons, even pretends to show the aspirant 
how to write a book or an article. Jf you would be a 
watchmaker, you must learn; or a lawyer, a cook, or 
even o housomaid. Before you can clean a horse you 
must go into the stable, and begin at the beginning, 
Even the cab-driving tiro must sit for awhile on tho 
‘box, and learn something of tho streets, before he can 
ply for a fare. But the literary beginner rushes at once 
at the top rung of his ladder ;—as thoughs youth, having 
made up his mind to be a clergyman, should demand, 
without preliminary steps, to be appointed Bishop of 
London, That he should be able to read and write ia 
presumed, and thst only. So much may be presumed of 
everyone, and nothing more is wanted. 

In truth nothing more is wanted,—except those inner 
lights a8 to which so many men live and die without 
having learned whether they possess them or not. Prac- 
tice, industry, study of literature, cultivation of taste, and 
the rest, will of course lend their aid, will probably be 
necessary before high excellence is attained. But the 
instances are not to seck,—are at the fingers of us all, 
-—in which the first uninstructed effort lias succeeded. 
A boy, almost, or perhaps an old woman, has sat down 
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and the book has come, and the world has read it, and 
the booksellers have been civil and have written their 
cheques. When all trades, all professions, all seata at 
offices, all employments at which a crust can be earned, 
are so crowded that a young man knows not where to 
look for the means of livelihood, is there not an attrac- 
tion in this which to the self-confident must be almost 
invincible? The booksellers are courteous and write 
their cheqnes, but that is not half the whole? €onstrari 
digito! That is obtained. The happy aspirant is written. 
of in newspapers, or, perhaps, better still, he writes of 
others, When the barrister of forty-five has hardly got a 
mame beyond Chancery Lane, this glorious young seribe, 
with the first down on his lips, has printed his novel and 
‘been talked about. 

The temptation is irresistible, and thousands fall into 
it. How is a man to know that he is not the lucky one 
or the gifted one? There is the table and there the pen 
and ink, Among the unfortunate he who fails altogether 
and from the first start is not the most unfortunate A 
short period of life is wasted, anda sharp pang is endured. 
Then the disappointed one is relegated to the condition 
of life which he would otherwise have filled a little earlier. 
He has besn wounded, but not killed, or even maimed. 
But he who has a little success, who succeeds in earning a 
fow haleyon, but, ah! so dangerous guineas, is drawn into 
a trade from which he will hardly escape till he be 
driven from it, if he come out alive, by sheer hunger, 
He hangs on till the guineas become crowns and shillings, 
—till some sad record of his life, made when he applies 
for charity, declares that he has worked hard for the last 
year or two and has earned less than a policeman in tho 
streets or a porter at a railway. It is to that that he is 
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brought by applying himself to a buainess which requirea 
only a table and chair, with pen, ink, and paper! It is to 
that which he is brought by venturing to believe that he 
has been gifted with powers of imagination, creation, and 
expression. 

The young man who makes the attempt knows that 
he must run the chance. He is well aware that nine 
must fail where one will make his running good. So 
much as that does reach his ears, and recommends itaclf 
to his common sense. But why should it not be he aa 
wellas another? There is always some lucky one winning 
the prize. And this prize when it has been won is so 
well worth the winning! He can endure starvation,—so 
he tells himeelf,—as well as another. He willtry, But 
yet he knows that he has but one chance out of ton in 
his favour, and it is only in his happier moments that 
he flatters himself that that remains to him. Then there 
falls upon him,—in the midst of that labour which for its 
success especially requires that a man’s heart shall be 
light, and that he be always at his best,—doubt and 
despair, If there be no chance, of what use is his 
Tabour # 

‘Were it not better done as others use, 

‘To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
and amuse himself after that fashion? Thus the very 
industry which alone could give him a chance is discarded. 
14 is so that the young man feels who, with some slight 
belief in himself and with many doubts, sits down to 
commence the literary labour by which he hopes to live, 

So it was, no doubt, with Thackeray. Such were his 
hopes and his fears ;—with a resolution of which we can 
well underatand that it should have waned at times, of 
earning his bread, if he did not make his fortune, in the 
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‘world of literature. One has not to look far for evidence of 
the condition I have described,—that it was so, Amaryllis 
and all How or when he made his very first attempt 
in London, I have not learned ; but he had not probably 
spent his money without forming “ press” acquaintances, 
and had thus found an aperture for the thin end of the 
wedgo. He wrote for The Constitutional, of which he was 
part proprietor, beginning his work for that paper as a 
correspondent from Peris, For a while he was connected 
with The Times newspaper, though his work there did not 
I think amount to much. His first regular employment 
‘was on raser’s Magazine, when Mr. Fraser's shop was in 
Regent Street, when Oliver Yorke was the presumed editor, 
and among contributors, Carlyle was one of the most 
notable, I imagine that the battle of life was difficult 
enough with him even after he had become one of the 
Jeading props of that magazine, All that he wrote was 
not taken, and all that was taken was not approved. In 
1837-38, the History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond appeared in the magazine. The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond is now known to all readers 
af Thackeray’s works. It is not my purpose to speak 
specially of it here, except to assert that it has been 
thought to be a great success. When it was being 
brought out, the author told a friend of his,—and of mine,— 
that it was not much thought of at Fraser's, and that he 
had been called upon to shorten it, ‘That is an incident 
disagreeable in its nature to any literary gentleman, and 
likely to be specially so when he knows that his provision 
of bread, certainly of improved bread and butter, is at 
stake. The man who thus darkens his literary brow with 
the frown of disapproval, has at his disposal all the loaves 
and all the fishes that are going. If the writer be suc- 
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cessful, there will come a time when he will be above such 
frowns; but, when that opinion went forth, Thackeray 
had not yet made his footing good, and the notice to him 
respecting it must have been very bitter. It was in 
writing this Hoggarty Diamond that Thackeray first 
invented the name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Samuel 
Titmarsh was the writer, whereas Michael Angelo was an 
intending illustrator. Thackerey’s nose had been broken 
in a school fight, while he was quite a little boy, by 
another little boy, at the Charter House; and there was 
probably some association intended to be jocose with the 
name of the great artist, whose nose was broken by his 
fellow-student Torrigiano, and who, as it happened, died 
exactly three centuries before Thackeray. 

I can understand all the disquietude of his heart when 
that warning, as to the too great length of his story, was 
given to him. He was not a man capable of feeling at 
any time quite assured in his position, and when that 
occurred he was very far from assurance. I think that at 
no time did he doubt the sufficiency of hia own mental 
qualification for the work he had taken in hand ; but ho 
doubted all else, He doubted the appreciation of the 
world ; he doubted his fitness for turning his intellect to 
valuable account; he doubted his physical capacity,— 
dreading his own lack of industry ; be doubted his luck ; 
he doubted the continual absence of some of those mis- 
fortunes on which the works of literary men aro ship- 
wrecked. Though he was aware of his own power, ho 
always, to the last, was afraid that his own doficiencies 
ehould be too strong against him. It was his nature to 
‘be idle—to put off his work,—and then to be angry with 
hbimeelf for putting it off Ginger was hot in the mouth 
with him, and all the allurementa of the world were strong 
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uponhim. To find on Monday morning an excuse why he 
should not on Monday do Monday's work wes, at the 
time, an inexpressible relief to him, but had become a 
deep regret,—almost a remorse,—before the Monday was 
over. To such a one it was not given to believe in him- 
self with that sturdy rock-bound foundation which we see 
to have belonged to some men from the earliest struggles 
of their career, To him, then, must have come an inex- 
preesible pang when he was told that his story must be 
curtailed, 

‘Who else would have told such a story of himself to 
the first acquaintance he chanced to mest? Of Thackeray 
it might be predicted that he certainly would do so. No 
little wound of the kind ever came to him but what he 
disclosed it at once. “They have only bought so many 
of my new book.” “Have you seen the abuse of my 
Tast number?” ‘ What om I to turn my hand tol They 
are getting tired of my novels.” “They don’t read it,” 
he said to me of Zemond. “So you don’t mean to 
publish my work %” he said once to a publisher in an open 
company. Other men keep their little troubles to them- 
selves. I have heard even of authors who have declared 
how all the publishers were running after their books ; I 
have heard some discourse freely of their fourth and fifth 
editiona ; I have known an author to boast of his thou- 
sonds sold in this country, and his tens of thousands in 
America; but I never heard anyone else declare that no 
one would read his chef2’euvre, and that the world was 
‘becoming tired of him. It was he who said, when 
he was fifty, that a man past fifty should never write a 
novel, 

And yet, as I have said, he was from an eatly age fully 
conscious of his own ability. That he was so is to be 
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eeen in the handling of many of his early works,—in 
Barry Lyndon, for instance, and the Memoire of 
Mr. C. James Yellouplush. The sound is too certain 
for doubt of that kind, Bat he had not then, nor did he 
ever achieve that assurance of public favour which makes 
a man confident that his work will be successful. During 
the years of which we are now speaking Thackeray was a 
literary Bohemian in this sanse,—that he never regarded 
his own status as certain, While performing much of 
the best of his life's work he was not sure of his market, 
not certain of his readers, his publishers, or his price ; 
nor was he certain of himself, 

It is impossible not to form some contrast between him 
and Dickens as to this period of his life——s comparison 
not as to their literary merits, but literary position. 
Dickens was one year his junior in age, and at this 
time, viz, 1837-38, had reached almost the zenith of hia 
reputation. Pickwick had been published, and Oliver 
Twist and Nicholas Nickleby were being published. All 
the world waa talking about the young author who 
was assoming his position with a confidence in his own 
powers which was fully justified both by his prevent 
and future success, It was manifest that he could 
make, not only his own fortune, but that of his pub. 
lishers, and that he was a literary hero bound to be 
worshipped by all literary grades of men, down to the 
“devils” of the printing-office. At that time, Thackeray, 
the older man, was still doubting, still hesitating, still 
struggling, Everyone then had accepted the name of 
Charles Dickens. That of William Thackeray was hardly 
Known beyond the circle of those who are careful to 
make themselves acquainted with such matters. It was 
then the custom, more generally than it is at present, to 
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maintain anonymous writing in magazines. Now, if any- 
thing of special merit be brought out, the name of the 
author, if not published, is known. It was much lees 
so at the period in question ; and as the world of readers 
‘began to be acquainted with Jeames Yellowplush, 
Catherine Hayes, and other hercea and heroines, the 
names of the author had to be inquired for. I remember 
myaelf, when I was already well acquainted with the 
immortal Jeames, asking who was the writer. The works 
of Charles Dickens were at that time as well known to be 
his, and as widely read in England, ea those almost of 
Shakespeare. 

It will be said of course that this came from the earlier 
popularity of Dickens. That is of course; but why 
should it have been 20% They had begun to make their 
effort much of the eame time; and if there was any 
advantage in point of position as they commenced, it was 
with Thackeray. It might be said that the genius of tho 
one was brighter than that of the other, or, at any rate, that 
it was more precocious, But aiterjudgment has, I think, 
not declared either of the suggestions to be true. I will 
make no comparison between two such rivals, who were 80 
distinctly different from each, and each of whom, within 
40 very short a period, has come to stand on a pedestal 
so hiyh,—the two exalted to so equal a vocation, And if 
Dickens showed the beat of his power early in life, so did 
Thackeray the best of his intellect. In no display of 
mental force did he rise above Burry Lyndon. I hardly 
know how the teller of a narrative shall hope to mount 
in simply intellectual faculty above the effort there made, 
In what then was the difference? Why was Dickens 
already a great man when Thackeray was still a literary 
Bohemian ? 
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The answer is to be found not in the extent or in the 
nature of the genius of either man, but in the condition 
of mind,—which indeed may be read plainly in their 
‘works by those who have eyes to see. The one was 
steadfast, industrious, full of purpose, never doubting of 
himself, always putting his best foot foremost and atand- 
ing firmly on it when he got it there; with no inward 
trepidation, with no moments in which he was half in- 
clined to think that this race was not for his winning, this 
goal not to be reached by his struggles. The sympathy 
of friends was good to him, but he could have done 
without it, The good opinion which he had of himself 
‘was never shaken by adverse criticism ; and the criticism 
on the other side, by which it was exalted, came from the 
enumeration of the number of copies sold, He waa a 
firm reliant man, very little prone to change, who, when 
he had discovered the nature of his own talent, knew how 
to do the very best with it, 

Ié may almost be said that Thackeray was the very 
opposite of this. Unsteadfast, idle, changeable of pur 
pose, aware of his own intellect but not trusting it, no 
man ever failed more generally than he to put hia best 
foot foremost. ‘Full as his works are of pathos, full of 
humour, full of love and charity, tending, as they always 
do, to truth and honour and manly worth and womanly 
modesty, excelling, as they seem to me to do, most other 
written precepts that I know, they always seom to lack 
something that might have been there. ‘There ia a touch 
of vagueness which indicates that his pen was not fim 
while he was using it, He seems to me to have been 
dreaming ever of some high flight, and then to have told 
himself, with a half-broken heart, that it was beyond his 
power to soar up into those bright regions, I can fancy 
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ea the eheets want from him every day he told himeelf, 
in regard to every sheet, that it was a failure, Dickens 
‘was quite sure of his sheets. 

“J have got to make it shorter!” Then he would 
put his hands in his pockets, and stretch himeelf, and 
straighten the lines of his face, over which a emile would 
come, aa though this intimation from his editor were'the 
‘pest joke in the world; and he would walk away, with 
his heart bleeding, and every nerve in an agony. There 
are none of us who want to have much of his work 
shortened now. 

In 1837 Thackeray married Isabella, daughter of Colonel 
Matthew Shawe, and from this union there came three 
daughters, Anne, Jane, and Harriet. The name of the 
eldest, now Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, who bas followed s0 
closely in her father’s steps, is a household word to the 
world of novel readers; the second died as a child; the 
younger lived to marry Leslie Stephen, who is too well 
known for me to say more than that he wrote, the other 
day, the little volume on Dr. Johnson in this series ; but 
she, too, has now followed her father. Of Thackeray's 
married life what need be said shall be contained in a 
very few words, It was grievously unhappy; but the 
misery of it came from God, and was in no wise due to 
human fault, She became ill, and her mind failed her. 
‘There was a period during which he would not believe 
that her illness was more than illness, and then he clung 
to her and waited on her with an assiduity of affection 
which only made his task the more painful to him. At 
Isat it became evident that she should live in the com- 
panionship of some one with whom her life might be 
altogether quiet, and she has since been domiciled with a 
lady with whom she has been happy. Thus she was, 
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after but a few years of married life, taken away from 
him, and he became as it were a widower till the end of 
his days, 

At this period, and indeed for some yeara after his 
marriage, his chief literary dependence was on Fraser's 
Magazine, He wrote also at this time in the New Monthly 
Magazine. In 1840 be brought out his Paris Sketch Book, 
as to which he tells us by a notice printed with the 
first edition, that half of the sketches had already been 
published in various periodicals. Here ho used the name 
Michsel Angelo Titmarsh, as he did also with the Journey 
Jrom Cornhill to Cairo. Dickens had called himself Bor, 
and clung to the name with persistency as long as tho 
public would permit it, Thackeray’s affection for assumed 
xames was more intermittent, though I doubt whether he 
‘used. his own name altogether till it appeared on the title- 
page of Vanity Fair. About this time began his con- 
nection with Punch, in which much of his best work 
appeared. Looking back at our old friend as he used to 
come out from week to week at this time, we can hardly 
‘poast that we used to recognise how good the literary 
pabulum was that was then given for our consumption, 
‘We have to admit that the ordinary reader, as the ordinary 
picture-seer, requires to be guided by a name. We are 
moved to absolute admiration by a Raphael or a Hobbema, 
but hardly till we have learned the name of the painter, 
or, at any rate, the manner of his painting. Iam notsure 
that all lovers of poetry would recognise a Lycidas coming 
from some hitherto unknown Milton. Gradually the good 
picture or the fine poem makes ite way into the minds of 
a elowly discerning public Punch, no doubt, became 
very popular, owing, perhaps, more to Leech, ita artist, 
than to any other single person. Gradually the world 
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of readers began to know that there was a speciality of 
humour to be found in ita pages,—fun and sense, satire 
and. good humonr, compressed together in small literary 
morsels as the nature of its columns required. Gradually 
the name of Thackeray as one of the band of brethren 
‘was buzzed about, and gradually became known as that 
of the chief of the literary brothers. But during the years 
in which he did much for Punch, say from 1843 to 1853, he 
‘was still struggling to make good his footing in literature, 
They know him well in the Punch office, and no doubt the 
amount and regularity of the cheques from Mesers, Brad- 
‘bury and Evans, the then and still owners of that happy 
periodical, made him aware that he had found for himeelf 
@ satisfactory career. In “a good day for himself, tho 
journal, and the world, Thackeray found Punch.” This 
was said by his old friend Shirley Brooke, who himself 
lived to be editor of the paper and died in harness, and 
‘was said most truly. Punch was more congenial to him, 
and no doubt more generous, than Fraser, There was still 
something of the literary Bohemian about him, but not as 
it had been before, He was still unfixed, looking out for 
some higher oareer, not altogether satisfied to be no more 
than one of an anonymous band of brothers, even though 
the brothers were the brothers of Punch. We can only 
imagine what were his thoughts as to himself and that 
other man, who was then known as the great novelist of 
the day,—of a rivalry with whom he was certainly con- 
scious, Punch was very much to him, but was not quite 
. That must have been very clear to himself as 
ho moditated the beginning of Vanity Fair, 
« Of the contributions to the periodical, the best known 
now are The Snob Papers and The Ballads of Police 
man X, But they were very numerous, Of Thackeray 
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4s a poet, or maker of verses, I will say a fow words in a 
thapter which will be devoted to his own go-called ballads, 
Here it seems only necessary to remark that there was not 
apparently any time in his career at which he began 
to think seriously of appesring before the public as o 
poot. Such was the intention early in their career with 
many of our best known prose writers, with Milton, and 
Goldsmith, and Samuel Johnson, with Scott, Macaulay, 
and more lately with Matthew Arnold ; writers of verse 
and prose who ultimately prevailed some in one direction, 
and others in the other, Milton and Goldsmith have been 
known best as poets, Johnson and Macaulay as writers of 
prose, Dut with all of them there has been a distinct 
effort in cach art. Thackeray seems to havo tumbled into 
versification by accident ; writing it as amateurs do, a 
little now and again for his own delectation, and to catch 
the taste of partial friends. Tho reader feels that Thackeray 
‘would not have begun to print his verses unless the oppor- 
tunity of doing eo had been brought in his way by his doings 
in prose, And yet he had begun to write verses when he 
‘was very young ;—at Cambridge, aa we have seen, when ho 
contributed more to the fame of Timbuctoo than I think 
even Tennyson has done,—and in his early years at Paria. 
Here again, though he must have felt the strength of his 
own mingled humour and pathos, he always struck with 
an uncertain note till he had gathered strength and con- 
fidence by popularity. Good as they generally were, his 
‘verses were accidents, written not as a writer writes who 
claims to be a poet, but as though they might have been 
the relaxation of a doctor or a barrister, 

‘And eo they were, When Thackeray first settled him- 
self in London, to make his living among the magazines 
and newspapers, I do not imagine that he counted much 
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on his poetic powers. He deseribes it all in his own 
dialogue between the pen and the album. 
“Since he,” asya the pen, speaking of its master, 

Thackeray : 

Sinee he my faithfa! service did engage, 

‘To follow him through his queer pilgrimage 

Y’'ve drawn and written many a Tine and page. 

Caricatures I scribbled have, and rhymes, 

And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 

And many little children’s books at times. 

‘Dvo writ the foolish fanoy of hia brain ; 

‘Tho aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 

‘The idle word that he'd wish beck again. 

Te helped bim to pen many a line for bread. 


Tt was thus he thought of his work. There had been 
caricatures, and rhymea, and many little children’s books ; 
ond then the lines written for his bread, which, except 
that they were written for Punch, were hardly undertaken 
with a more serious purpose. In all of it there was 
ample seriousness, had he known it himeelf. What a tale 
of the restlessness, of the ambition, of the glory, of the 
misfortunes of a great country is given in the ballads of 
Peter the French drummer! Of that brain so full of 
faney the pen had lightly written all the fancies. Ho 
did not know it when he was doing so, but with that 
sword, fancy, he bas described exactly the gift with which 
his brain was specially endowed. If a writer be accurate, 
or sonorous, or witty, or simply pathetic, he may, J think, 
gauge his own powers, He may do so after experience 
with something of certainty. But fancy is a gift which 
the owner of it cannot measure, and the power of which, 
when he is using it, he cannot himeelf understand. 
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‘There is the same lambent flame flickering over every- 
thing he did, even the dinner-cards and the picture pan- 
tomimes. He did not in the least know what he put 
into those things, So it was with his verses. It was 
only by degrees, when he was told of it by others, that 
he found that they too were of infinite value to him in 
hia profession. 

The Irish Sketch Book came out in 1843, in which he 
used, but only half used, the name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh He dedicates it to Charles Lever, and in 
signing the dedication gave his own name, “Laying 
aside,” he says, “for a moment the travelling title of 
Mr. Titmarsh, let me acknowledge these favours in my own 
name, and subscribe myself, &e, &c., W. M. Thackeray.” 
80 he gradually fell into the declaration of his own identity. 
Tn 1844 he made his journey to Turkey and Egypt,—From 
Oornhilt to Grand Cairo, as he called it, etill using the old 
nom de plume, but again signing the dedication with his 
own name. It was now made to the captain of the vessel 
in which he encountered that famons white squall, in 
describing which he has shown the wonderful power he 
had over words, 

In 1846 was commenced, in numbers, the novel which 
first made his name well known to the world. This was 
Vanity Fuir, a work to which it is evident that he 
devoted all his mind. Up to this time his writings 
had consisted of short contributions, chiefly of sketches, 
each intended to stand by itself in the periodical to 
which it was sent. Barry Lyndon hed hitherto been 
the longest; but that and Cutherine Hayee, and the 
Hoggarty Diamond, though stories continued through 
various numbers, had not as yet reached the dignity,—or 
at any rate the length,—of a three-volume novel, But of 
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late novels had grown to be much longer than those of the 
old well-known measure, Dickens had stretched his to 
nearly double the length, and had published them in twenty 
numbers. The attempt had caught the public taste and 
had been pro-eminently successful, The nature of the 
tale as originated by him was altogether unlike that 
to which the readers of modern novela had been used, 
No plot, with an arranged catastrophe or dénodment, was 
necessary, Some untying of the various knots of the 
narrative no doubt were expedient, but these were of the 
simplest kind, done with the view of giving anend to that 
which might otherwise be endless, The adventures of a 
Pickwick ora Nickleby required very little of a plot, and this 
mode of telling a story, which might be continued on 
through any number of pages, as long as the characters were 
interesting, met with approval. Thackeray, who had never 
depended much on his plot in the shorter tales which he 
had hitherto told, determined to adopt the same form in 
his first great work, but with these changes ;—That as the 
central character with Dickens had always been made 
benutifal with unnatural virtue,—for who was ever so un- 
selfish a8 Pickwick, so manly and modest as Nicholas, or 
#0 good a boy as Oliver #20 should his centre of interest 
‘bo in every respect abnormally bad. 

As to Thackeray’s reason for this,—or rather as to that 
condition of mind which brought about this result,—I will 
soy something in a final chapter, in which I will en- 
deavour to describe the nature and effect of his work gene- 
rally. Here it will be necessary only to declare that, such 
was the choice he now made of a subject in his first attempt 
to rise out of a world of small literary contributions, into 
the more assured position of the author of a work of 
importance. We are aware that the monthly nurses of 
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periodical literature did not at first amile on the effort, 
The proprietors of magazines did not see their way to under- 
take Vanity Fair, and the publishers are said to have gene- 
yally looked shy upon it At Jast it was brought out in 
numbers,—twenty-four numbers instead of twenty, as with 
those by Dickens,—under the guardian hands of Messrs, 
Bradbury and Evans, This was completed in 1848, and 
then it was that, at the age of thirty-seven, Thackeray first 
achieved for himself a name and reputation through the 
country. Before this he had been known at Fraser’s and 
at the Punch office. Ho waa known at tho Garrick Club, 
and had become individually popular among literary men 
in London, Ho had made many fast friends, and had 
‘been, as it were, found out by persons of distinction. 
But Jones, and Smith, and Robinson, in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, did not know him as they knew 
Dickens, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Macaulay,—not as they 
knew Landseor, or Stanafeld, or Turner; not os they 
know Macready, Charles Kean, or Miss Faucit. In 
that year, 1848, his name became common in the 
memoirs of the time, On the 5th of June I find him 
dining with Macready, to meet Sir J. Wilson, Panizzi, 
Landseer, and others, A few days afterwards Macready 
dined with him. “Dined with Thackeray, met the Gordons, 
Kenyons, Prosters, Reeve, Villiers, Evans, Stansfeld, and 
saw Mra. Sartoris and S. C., Dance, White, H. Goldemid, 
in the evening.” Again; “Dined with Forster, having 
called and taken up Brookfield, met Rintoul, Kenyon, 
Procter, Kinglake, Alfred Tennyson, Thackeray.” Macready 
‘was very aecurate in jotting down the names of those 
he entertained, who entertained him, or were entertained 
with him. Vanity Fair waa coming out, and Thackeray 
had become one of the personages in literary society. 
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In the January: number of 1848 the Edinburgh Review 
had an article on Thackeray's works generally as they 
were then known, It purports to combine the Irish 
Sketch Book, the Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, 
and Vanity Fair as far as it had then gone; but it 
does in truth deal chiefly with the literary merits of the 
latter, I will quote a passage from the article, as proving 
im regard to Thackeray’s work an opinion which was well 
founded, and as telling the story of his life as far as it 
was then known ; 

“Full many @ valuable truth,” saya the reviewer, 
“has beon sent undulating through the air by men who 
have lived and died unknown. At this moment the 
riing generation are supplied with the best of their 
mental aliment by writers whose names are a dead letter 
to the mass; and among the most remarkable of these 
is Michael Angelo Titmarsh, alias William Makepeace 
Thackeray, author of the Irish Sketch Book, of A Journey 
Som Cornhill to Grand Cairo, of Jeames’s Diary, of The 
Snob Papers in Punch, of Vanity Fair, eto, ete. 

Mr. Thackersy is now about thirty-seven years of 
age, of a good family, and originally intended for the 
bar, He kept seven or eight terme at Cambridge, but 
left the university without taking a degree, with the 
view of becoming an artist; and we well remember, 
ten or twelve years ago, finding him day after day 
engaged in copying pictures in the Louvre, in order to 
qualify himself for his intended profession. It may be 
doubted, however, whether any degree of assidnity would 
have enabled him to excel in the money-making branches, 
for his talent was altogether of the Hogarth kind, and 
was principally remarkable in the pen-and-ink sketches 
of character and situation, which he dashed off for the 
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amusement of his friends, At the end af two or three 
years of desultory application he gave up the notion of 
becoming a painter, and took to literature. Hoe set up 
and edited with marked ability a weekly journal, on the 
plan of The Atheneum and Literary Gazette, but was 
unable to compete successfully with such long-established 
rivals, He then became « regular man of letters,—that 
is, he wrote for respectable magazines and newspapers, 
until the attention attracted to his contributions in 
Fraser's Magazine and Punch emboldened him to start 
on his own account, and risk an independent publication.” 
Then follows a eulogistic and, as I think, a correct 
criticism on the book as far as it had gone. There 
are a few remarks perhaps a little less eulogistio as to 
aome of his minor writings, Zhe Snob Papere in particular ; 
and at the end there is a statement with which 1 think 
we shall all now agree; “A writer with such s pen and 
pencil as Mr. Thackeray’s is an acquisition of real and 
high value in our literature.” 

The reviewer has done his work in a tone friendly to 
the author, whom he knew,"—as indeed it may be ssid 
that this little book will be written with the eame 
feeling,— but the public has already recognised the 
truth of the review generally. There can be no doubt 
that Thackeray, though he had hitherto been but a con- 
tributor of anonymous pieces to periodicals,—to what is 
generally considered as merely the ephemeral literature of 
the month,—had already become effective on the tastes 
and morals of readers. Affectation of finery; the vul- 
gatity which apes good breeding bat never approaches it ; 

« The acticls was written by Abraham Hayward, who is still 
with us, and was no doubt instigated by a desire to assist 
‘Thackeray in his struggle upwards, ia whioh it succeeded. 
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dishonest gambling, whether with dice or with railway 
shares ; and that low taste for literary excitement which 
ia gratified by mysterious murders and Old Bailey exe- 
eutions had already received condign punishment from 
Yellowplush, Titmarsh, Fitzboodle, and Ikey Solomon, 
‘Under all those names Thackeray had plied his trade as a 
satirist. Though the truths, as the reviewer said, had 
‘been merely sent undulating through the air, they had 
already become effective, 

‘Thackeray had now become a personage,—one of tha 
recognised stars of the literary heaven of the day. It 
was ean honour to know him; and we may well believe 
that the givers of dinners were proud to have him among 
their guesta. He had opened his oyster,—with his pen, 
an achievement which he cannot be said to have accom- 
plished until Vanity Fuir bad come out. In inquiring 
about him from those who survive him, and knew him 
well in those days, I always hear the same account, “If I 
could only tell you the impromptu lines which fell from 
him!” “If I had only kept the drawings from his 
pen, which used to be chucked about as though they 
wero worth nothing!” “If I could only ramember the 
drolleries!” Had they been kept, there might now be 
many volumes of these sketches, as to which the reviewer 
says that their talent was “altogether of the Hogarth 
Kind.” Could there be any kind more valuable? Like 
Hogarth, he could always make his picture tell his 
story; though, unlike Hogarth, he had not learned 
to draw. I have had sent to me for my inspection 
an album of drawings and letters, which, in the course 
of twenty years, from 1829 to 1849, were despatched 
from Thackeray to his old friend Edward Fitzgerald. 
Looking at the wit displayed in the drawings, I feel 
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inelined to say that bad he persisted he would have been 
@ accond Hogarth. There is a series of ballet scenes, 
in which “ Flore et Zephyr” are the two chief porformers, 
which for expression and drollery exceed anything that 
I know of the kind, The sof in this book are litho- 
graphs, which were published, but I do not remember 
to have seen them elsewhere, ‘Thore are still among 
us many who knew him well ;—Edward Fitzgerald and 
George Venables, James Spedding ond Kinglake, Mrs. 
Procter,—the widow of Barry Cornwall, who loved him 
well,—and Monckton Milnes, as he used to bo, whose 
touching lines written just after Thackeray's death will 
close this volume, Frederick Pollock and Frank Fladyate, 
John Blackwood and William Russell,—and they all tell 
the same story. Though he ao rarely talked, as good talkers 
do, and was averse to sit down to work, there were always 
falling from his mouth and pen those little pearla, Among 
the friends who had been kindest and dearest to him in 
the days of his strugglings he once mentioned three to me, 
—Matthew Higgina, or Jacob Omnium as he was more 
popularly called; William Stirling, who became Sir 
‘William Maxwell; and Russell Sturgis, who is now the 
senior partnor in the great house of Darings, Alas, only 
the last of these threo is left among us! Thackeray was a 
man of no great power of conversation, I doubt whether 
ho over shone in what is called general society, He was 
not @ man to be valuable at a dinnertable as a good 
talker, It was when there were but two or three together 
that he was happy himself and made others happy; and 
then it would rather be from some apecial piece of 
drollery that the joy of the moment would come, than 
from the discussion of ordinary topics. After so many 
yeara his old friends remember the fag-ends of the 
doggerel lines which used to drop from him without any 
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effort on all occasions of jollity. And though he could 
‘be very and,—laden with melancholy, as I think must 
have been the case with him always,—the feeling of fan 
would quickly come to him, and the queer rhymes would 
‘be poured out as plentifully as the sketches were made. 
Hore is a contribution which I find hanging in the memory 
of an old friend, the serious nature of whose literary 
labours would certainly have driven such lines from his 
mind, bad they not at the time caught fast hold of him : 

In the romantic little town of Highbury 

My father kept s ciroulatin’ library 5 

‘He followed in his youth that man immorial, who 

Conquered the Frenchmen on the plains of Waterloo, 

‘Mamma was an inhabitant of Drogheda, 

‘Vory good she was to darn and to embroider, 

In the famous islend of Jamaica, 

For thirty years I’ve been s sugar-baker; 

And here I sit, the Muses’ ‘appy vot'ry, 

A onltivatin’ every kind of po'try. 

There may, perhaps, have been a mistake in a lins, but 
the poem has been handed down with fair correctness over 
a period of forty yeara, He was always versifying. He 
once owed me five pounds seventeen shillings and six- 
pence, his share of a dinner bill st Richmond. He sent 
me 8 cheque for the amount in rhyme, giving the proper 
financial document on the second half of a sheet of note 
paper. I gave the poom away as an autograph, and now 
forget the linea, This was all trifling, the reader will say. 
No doubt. Thackeray was always trifling, and yet always 
eerious. In attempting to understand his character it ia 
necessary for you to bear within your own mind the idea that 
he was always, within his own bosom, encountering melan- 
choly with buffoonery, and meanness with satire. The 
very epirit of burleeque dwelt within him,—s spirit which 
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does not see the grand the leas because of the travesties 
which it is always engendering. 

In his youthfal—all but boyish,—days in London, 
he delighted to “put himself np” at the Bedford, in 
Covent Garden. Then in his early married days he lived 
in Albion Strest, and from thence went to Great Coram 
Street, till his housshold there was broken up by his 
wife's illness, He afterwards took lodgings in St. James's 
Chambers, and then s house in Young Street, Kensington. 
Here he lived from 1847, when he was achieving his great 
triumph with Vanity Fair, down to 1853, when he re. 
moved to o house which ho bought in Onslow Square. 
In Young Street there had come to lodge opposite to him 
an Irish gentleman, who, on the part of his injured country, 
felt very angry with Thackeray. The Irish Sketch Book 
had not been complimentary, nor were the descriptions 
which Thackeray had given generally of Irishmen; and there 
was extant an absurd idea that in his abominable heroine 
Catherine Hayes he bad alluded to Miss Catherine Hayes 
the irish singer. Word was taken to Thackeray that this 
Irishman intended to come scross the street and avonge 
his country on the calumniator’s person. Thackeray imme- 
diately called upon the gentleman, and it is said that the 
visit was pleasant to both parties. There certainly was no 
blood shed. 

He had now succeeded,—in 1848,—in making for him- 
self a standing as a man of letters, and an income, What 
was the extent of his inoome I have no means of saying; 
nor is it a subject on which, as I think, inquiry should 
be made. But he was not satisfied with his position. 
He felt it to be precarious, and he was always thinking of 
what he owed to his two girls, That arbitrium popularis 
awre on which he depended for his daily bread was not 
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regarded by him with tho confidence which it deserved. 
‘He did not probably know how firm was the hold he had 
obtained of the public ear. At any rate he was anxious, 
and endeavoured to secure for himself a permanent income 
in the public service. He had become by this time 
acquainted, probably intimate, with the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, who was then PostmasterGeneral. In 1848 
there fell a vacancy in the situation of Assistant-Scoretary 
at the General Post Office, and Lord Clanricarde either 
offered it to him or promised to give it to him. The 
Postmaster General had the disposal of the place,—but was 
not altogether free from control in the matter, When 
he made known his purpose at the Post Office, he was 
met by an assurance from the officer next under him that 
tho thing could not be done. The services were wanted 
of a man who had had experience in the Post Office ; 
and, moreover, it was necessary that the feelings of other 
gentlemen should be consulted, Men who have been 
sorving in an office many years do not like to see even @ 
man of genius put over their heads, In fact, the office 
would have been up in arms at such an injustice. 
Lord Clanricarde, who in a matter of patronage was not 
scrupulous, was still a good-natured man and amenable. 
He attempted to befriend his friend till he found that 
it was impossible, and then, with the best grace in the 
world, nocepted the official nominee that was offered to 
him. 

Tt may be said that had Thackeray succeeded in that 
attempt he would surely have ruined himself. No man 
can be fit for the management and performance of special 
work who haa learned nothing of it before his thirty- 
seventh year; and no man could have beon less so than 
Thackeray, There are men who, though they be not fit, 
are disposed to learn their lemon and make themselvea as 
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fit as possible. Such cannot be said to have been the case 
with this man. ‘For the special duties which he would 
have been called upon to perform, consisting to a great 
extent of the maintenance of discipline over a large 
‘ody of men, training is required, and the service would 
have suffered for awhile under any untried elderly tito, 
Another man might have put himself into harness. 
Thackeray never would have done so. The details of 
huis work after the first month would have been inex- 
pressibly wearisome to him, Yo havo gone into the city, 
and to have remained there every day from eleven till 
five, would have been all but impossible to him. Ho 
would not have done it, And then he would have boox 
tormented by the fecling that he was taking the pay and 
not doing the work. ‘There is a belief current, not confined 
to a fow, that a man may be a Government Sverctary 
with a generous salary, and have nothing to do. The 
idea ig something that romains to us from the old 
days of sinecures. If there be now remaining places so 
pleasant, or gentlemen so happy, I do not know them, 
Thackeray's notion of his future duties wos probably 
very vague, He would have repudiated the notion that 
he wos looking for @ sinecure, but no doubt considered 
that the duties would be easy and light, It is not too 
much to assert, that he who could drop his pearls as I 
have said above, throwing them wide cast without an 
effort, would have found his work as Assistant-Secretary 
at the General Post Office to be altogether too much for 
him, And then it was no doubt his intention to join 
literature with the Civil Service. He had been taught to 
regard the Civil Service as essy, and had counted upon 
himself as able to add it to his novels, and his work with 
hia Punch brethren, and to his contributions generally to 
‘the literature of the dey. He might have done e0, could 
ae 
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he have risen at five, and have sat at his private deak for 
three hours before be began his official routine at the 
public one, <A capability for grinding, an aptitude for 
continuous task work, a disposition to sit in one’s chairas 
though fixed to it by cobbler’s wax, will enable a man in 
the prime of life to go through the tedium of a second 
day's work every day ; but of all men Thackeray was the 
last to bear the wearisome perseverance of such » life, 
Some more or less continuous attendance at his office he 
must have given, and with it would have gone Punch 
and the novels, the ballads, the burlesques, the essays, the 
lectures, and the monthly papers full of mingled satire and 
tenderness, which have left to us that Thackerey which we 
could so ill afford to lose out of the literature of the nine- 
teanth century. And there would have remained to the 
Civil Service the memory of a disgraceful job. 

He did not, however, give up the idea of the Civil 
Service. In a letter to his American friend, Mr, Reed, 
dated 8th November, 1854, he eays; “The secretaryehip 
of our Legation at Washington was vacant the other day, 
and I instantly asked for it; but in the very kindest letter 
Lord Clarondon showed how the petition was impossible, 
First, the place was given away. Next, it would not be 
fair to appoint out of the services. But the first was an 
excellent reason ;—not a doubt of it.” The validity of the 
second waa probably not so apparent to him as it is to one 
who has himself waited long for promotion. “ So if ever 
I come,” he continues, “as I hope and trust to do this 
time next year, it must be in my own coat, and uot the 
Queen’s.” Certainly in his own coat, and not in the 
Queen's, must Thackeray do anything by which he could 
mend his fortune or make his reputation. There neyer 
wos 4 man leas fit for the Queen’s coat, 
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Novertheless he held strong ideas that much was due 
by the Queen’s ministers to men of letters, and no doubt 
had his feelings of alighted merit, because no part of the 
debt due was paid to him. In 1850 he wrote a letter to 
he Morning Chronicle, which has since been republished, 
in which he alludes to certain opinions which hsd becn 
put forth in The Examiner. “I don’t ace,” he says, why 
men of letters should not very cheerfully coincide with 
Ab. Examiner in accepting all the honours, places, and 
prizes which they can get, The amount of such as will 
‘be awarded to them will not, we may be pretty sure, 
impoverish the country much ; and if it is the custom of 
the State to reward by money, or titles of honour, or atans 
and garters of any aort, individuals who do the country 
service,—and if individuals ate gratified at having ‘Sir’ or 
‘My lord’ appended to their names, or stara and ribbous 
hooked on to their coats and waistcoats, as men most 
undoubtedly are, and as their wives, families, and relations 
are,—there can be no reason why anen of letters should not 
hhave the chance, as well as men of the robe or the sword ; 
or why, if honour and money are good for one profession, 
they should not be good for another, No man in other 
callings thinks himself degraded by receiving a reward 
from his Government; nor, surely, need the literary man 
be more squeamish about pensions, and ribbons, and titles, 
then the ambassador, or general, or judge. Every European 
state but ours rewards its men of letters. The Amencan 
Government gives them their full share of its small 
patronage ; and if Americans, why not Englishmen!” 

In this a great subject is discussed which would bo 
too long for these pages; but I think that there now 
exists a feeling that literature ean herself, for heredlf, 
produce a rank as effective as any that a Queen’s minister 
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can bestow. Surely it would be a repainting of the lily, 
an adding a flavour to the rose, a gilding of refined gold 
to create tomorrow a Lord Viscount Tennyson, a Baron 
Carlyle, or a Right Honourable Sir Robert Browning. 
And as for pay and pension, the less the better of it for 
any profession, unless so far as it may be payment made 
for work done, Then the higher the payment the better, in 
literature as in all other trades, It may be doubted even 
whether a special rank of its own be good for literature, 
such as that which is achieved by the happy possessora of 
the forty chairs of the Academy in France. Even though 
they had an angel to make the choice,—which they have 
not,—that angel would do more harm to the excluded than 
good. to the selected. 

Pendennis, Esmond, and The Neweomes followed 
Vanity Fair,—not very quickly indeed, always at an 
interval of two years,—in 1860, 1852, and 1854. As I 
purpose to devote a separate short chapter, or part of a 
chapter, to each of these, I need say nothing here of 
their special merits or demerits, emond was brought 
out asa whole. The others appeared in numbers, “Ho 
Hisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” It is a mode 
of pronunciation in literature by no means very articulate, 
‘but easy of production and luerative. But though easy 
it is seductive, and leads to idleness. An author by means 
of it can raise money and reputation on his book before he 
has written it, and when the pang of parturition is over 
in regard to one part, he feels himself entitled to a period 
of ease because the amount required for the next division 
will occupy him only half the month. This to Thackeray 
‘was so alluring that the entirety of the final half was not 
always given to the task. His self-reproaches and bemoan- 
ings when sometimes the day for reappearing would come 
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terribly nigh, while yet the necessary amount of copy was far 
from being ready, were often very ludicrous and very sad ; 
ludicrous because he never told of his distrees without 
adding to it something of ridicule which was irresistible, 
and sad because those who loved him best were aware 
that physical suffering had already fallen upon him, and 
that he was deterred by illness from the exerciae of con- 
tinuous energy. I myself did not know him till after the 
time now in question. My acquaintance with him was 
quite late in his life, But he-has told me something of 
it, and I have heard from those who lived with him how 
continual were his sufferings, In 1854, he says in ono of 
his letters to Mr, Reed,—the only private letters of his 
which I know to have been published ; “I am to-day 
just out of bed after another, about the dozenth, severe 
fit of spasms which I have had this year. My book 
would have been written but for them.” His woik was 
always going on, but though not fuller of matter,—that 
would have been almost impoasible,—would have been 
better in manner had he been delayed neither by suffering 
nor by that palsying of the energies which suffering 
produces. 

This ought to have been the happiest period of his life, 
and should haye been very happy. He had become 
fairly easy in his circumstances, Ho had succeeded in his 
work, and bad made for himself a great name. Ile was 
fond of popularity, and especially anxious to be loved 
by a small circle of friends. These good things he hed 
thoroughly achieved. Immediately after the publication 
of Vanity Fair he stood high among tho literary heroes 
of his country, and had endeared himself especially to a 
special knot of friends. His face and figure, his six feet 
four in height, with his flowing hair, already nearly gray, 
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and his broken nose, his broad forehead and ample chest, 
encountered everywhere either love or respect; and his 
daughters to him were all the world,—the bairns of whom 
he says, at the end of the White Squall ballad ; 

I thought, as day was breaking, 

‘Hy little girls wero waking, 


Nothing could heve been more tender or endearing than 
his relations with his children. But still there was a 
akelston in his cupboard,—or rather two skeletons, His 
home had been broken up by hia wife's malady, and his 
own health was shattered. When he was writing Pen- 
dennis, in 1849, he had o severe fever, and then those 
spasms came, of which four or five years afterwards he 
wrote to Mr, Reed. His home, as a home should be, was 
never restored to him,—or his health. Just at that period 
of life at which a man generally makes » happy exchange 
in taking his wife’s drawing-room in lieu of the emoking- 
room of his club, and assumes those domestic ways of 
living which are becoming and pleasant for matured years, 
that drawing-room and those domestic ways were closed 
against him, The children were then no more than 
‘babies, as far as society was concerned,—things to kiss 
and play with, and make a home happy if they could 
only have had their mother with them. I have no doubt 
there were those who thought that Thackeray was very 
jolly under his adversity. Jolly he was, It was the 
manner of the man to be 20,—if that continual playful- 
ness which was natoral to him, lying over a melancholy 
which was as continual, be compstible with jollity. He 
loughed, and ate, and drank, and threw his pearls about 
with miraculous profusion, But I fancy that ho was far 
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from happy. I remember once, when I was young, receiy- 
ing advice as to the manner in which I had better spend 
my evenings ; I was told that I ought to go home, drink 
tea, and read good books, It was excellent advice, but I 
found that the reading of good books in solitude was not 
an occupation congenial to me. It was so I take it, with 
Thackeray, He did not like his lonely drawing-room, aud 
went back to his life among the clubs by no means with 
contentment. 

In 1853, Thackeray having’ then his own two girla to 
provide for, added a third to his family, and adopted 
Amy Crowe, the daughter of an old friend, and sister of 
the well-known artist now among us. How it came to 
pass that she wanted s home, or that this special home 
suited her, it would be unnecessary here to tell even if I 
knew. But that he did give a home to this young lady, 
making her in all respects the same as another daughter, 
should be told of him. He was a man who liked to 
‘broaden his back for tho support of others, and to make 
himeelf eusy under such burdens. In 1862, she married a 
‘Thackeray cousin, 8 young officer with the Victoria Cross, 
Edward Thackeray, and went out to India,—where she 
died. 

In 1854, the year in which The Newcomes came out, 
Thackeray had broken his close alliance with Punch. In 
December of thst year there appeared from hia pen an 
article in The Quarterly on John Leech's Pictures of Life 
and Oharacter, It is a rambling discourse on picture- 
illustration in general, full of interest, but handily good as & 
criticiam,—o portion of literary work for which he was not 
specially fitted. In it he tells us how Richard Doyle, the 
artist, bad given up his work for Punch, not having been 
able, a3 a Roman Catholic, to endure the skits which, at 
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that time, were appearing in one number after another 
against what was then called Papal aggression. The 
reviewer,—Thackeray himself,—then tells us of the 
seceesion of himself from the board of brethren, 
“ Another member of Mr. Punch’s cabinet, the biographer 
of Jeames, the author of The Snob Papers, resigned his 
fanetions, on account of Mr. Punch’s assaults upon the 
present Emperor of the French nation, whose anger 
Jeames thought it was unpatriotic to arouse.” How hard 
it must be for Cabinets to agree! This man or that is 
sure to have some pet conviction of his own, and the 
better the man the stronger the conviction! Then the 
reviewer went on in favour of the artist of whom he 
‘was specially speaking, making a comparison which must 
at the time have been odious enough to some of the 
‘brethren, “There can be no blinking the fact that in 
Mr. Punch’s Cabinet John Leech is the right-hand man. 
Fancy a number of Punch without Leech’s pictures! 
‘What would you give for it?” Then he breaks out into 
strong admiration of that one friend,—perhaps with « 
little disregard as to the feelings of other friends This 
Oritical Review, if it may properly be so called,—at any 
rate it is so named as now published,—is to be found in 
our author's collected works, in the same volume with 
Catherine. It is there preceded by another, from The 
Westminster Review, written fourteen years earlier, on 


+ Fora week there existed at the Punch offico & grudge against 
‘Thackeray in reference to this awkward question: “What would 
yon give for your Punch without John Leech ?” Then he avked 
the confratemity to dinner,—more Thackerayano,—and the oot. 
fraternity came. Who can doubt but they were very jolly over 
the Iittle blader? or years afterwards Thackeray was 5 guest 
at the well-known Punch dinner, though he was no longer one of 
the contributors. 
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The Genius of Cruikshank, This contains a descriptive 
catalogue of Cruikshank’s works up to that period, and is 
interesting from the piquant style in which it is written. 
I fancy that these two are the only efforts of the kind 
which he made,—and in both he dealt with the two 
great caricaturists of his time, he himself being, in the 
imaginative part of a caricaturist’s work, equal in power 
to either of them. 

‘We now come to a phase of Thackeray's life in which 
he achieved a remarkable success, attributable rather to 
his fame as a writer than to eny particular excellence in 
the art which he then exercised. He took upon himself 
the fonctions of a lecturer, being moved to do so by a 
hope that he might thus provide a sum of money for the 
future sustenance of his children. No donbt he had been 
advised to this course, though I do not know from whom 
specially the advice may have come. Dickens had already 
considered the subject, but had not yet consented to read 
in public for money on his own account. John Forster, 
writing of the year 1846, says of Dickens and the thon only 
thought-of exercise of a new profession ; “I continued to 
oppose, for reasons to be stated in their place, that which 
he had set his heart upon too strongly to abandon, and 
which I still can wish he had preferred to surrender with 
all that seemed to be its enormous gain.” And again he 
says, speaking of a proposition which hed been made to 
Dickens from the town of Bradford ; “ At first this was 
entertained, but was abandoned, with eome reluctance, 
‘upon the argument that to become publicly a reader must 
alter, without improving, his position publicly as e writer, 
end that it was a change to be justified only when tho 
higher calling should have failed of the old succcss.” 
The meaning of this was that the money to be made 
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would be sweet, but that the descent to a profession 
which was considered to be lower than that of literature 
itself would carry with it something that was bitter. It 
was as though one who had sat on the woolsack es Lord 
Chancellor should raise the question whether for the sake 
of the income attached to it, he might, without disgrace, 
ocoupy @ seat on a lower bench; as though an architect 
should consider with himself the propriety of making his 
fortune as a contractor ; or the head of a college lower his 
dignity, while he increased his finances, by taking pupils, 
‘When such discussions arise, money generally carries the 
day,—and should doso. When convinced that money may 
‘be eared without disgrace, we ought to allow money to 
carry the day. When we talk of sordid gain and filthy 
Juore, wo are generally hypocrites. If gains be sordid 
and lucre filthy, where is the priest, the lawyer, the 
doctor, or the man of literature, who does not wish for 
dirty hands? An income, and the power of putting by 
something for old age, something for those who are to 
come after, is the wholesome and acknowledged desire of 
all professional men. ‘Thackeray having children, and 
being gifted with no power of making his money go very 
far, was anxious enough on the subject. We may ssy 
now, that had he gonfined himself to bis pen, he would 
not have wanted while he lived, but would have left but 
little behind him, That he was anxious we have seen, 
by his attempts to subsidise his literary gains by a 
Government office, I cannot but think that had he under- 
taken public duties for which he was ill qualified, and 
received a salary which he could hardly have earned, ho 
would have dons less for his fame than by reading to the 
public. Whether he did that well or ill, he did it well 
enough for the money. The people who heard him, and 
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who paid for their seats, were satisfied with their bargain, 
—as they wore also in the case of Dickens ; and I venture 
to say that in becoming publicly a reader, neither did 
Dickens or Thackeray “alter his position as a writer,” 
and “that it was a change to be justified,” though tho 
sucess of the old calling had in no degree waned. What 
‘Thackeray did enabled him to leave a comfortable income 
for his children, and one earned honestly, with the full 
approval of the world around him, 

Having saturated his mind with the literature of 
Queen Anne’s time,—not probably in the firat instance 
as a preparation for Hsmond, but in such a way as to 
induce him to create an Esmond,—he took the authors 
whom he knew so well as the subject for his first series 
of lectures. Ho wrote The English Humouriste of the 
Eiyhteenth Century in 1851, while he must have been 
at work on Esmond, and first delivered the course at 
‘Willis’s Rooms in that year. He afterwards went with 
these through many of our provincial towns, and then 
carried them to the United States, where he delivered 
them to large audiences in the winter of 1852 and 1853, 
Some few words as to the merits of the composition I 
will endeavour to say in another place. I myeelf never 
heard him lecture, and can therefore give no opinion of 
the performance, That which I have heard from others 
has been very various, It is, I think, certain that he had 
none of those wonderful gifts of elocution which made it a 
pleasure to listen to Dickens, whatever he read or what- 
ever he said; nor had he that power of application by 
using which his rival taught himself with securscy the 
exact effect to be given to every word. The rendering 
of a piece by Dickens was composed as an oratorio is com- 
posed, and was then studied by heart as music is studied 
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And the piece was all given by memory, without any 
looking at the notes or words, There was nothing of 
thia with Thackeray. But the thing read was in itself of 
great interest to educated people. The words were given 
clearly, with sufficient intonation for easy understanding, 
ao that they who were willing to hear something from 
him felt on hearing that they had received full value for 
their money. At any rate, the lectures ware successful, 
The money was made,—and was kept. 

He came from his first trip to America to his new house 
in Onslow Square, and then published Zhe Neweomes, 
This, too, was one of his great works, as to which I 
ehall have to speak hereafter. Then, having enjoyed his 
success in the first attempt to lecture, he prepared a 
second sericea, He never easayed, the kind of reading 
which with Dickens became so° wonderfully popular. 
Dickens recited portions from his well-known works. 
Thackeray wrote his lectures expressly for the purpose. 
They have since been added to his other literature, 
but they ware prepared as lectures. The second series 
were Zhe Four Georges. In a lucrative point of view 
they were even more auccessful than the first, the eum 
of money realised in the United States having been 
considerable, In England they were less popular, even 
if botter attended, the subject chosen having been dis- 
tasteful to many. ‘There arose the question whether 
too much freedom hed not been taken with an office 
which, though it be no longer considered to be founded 
on divine right, is still as sacred as can be anything that 
is human. If there is to remain among ua a sovereign, 
that sovereign, even though divested of political power, 
should be endowed with all that personal respect can 
give, If we wish omelves to be high, we ahould treat 
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that which is over ua as high. And this should not de- 
pend altogether on personal character, though wa know, 
—aa we have reason to know,—how much may be added 
to the firmness of the feoling by personal merit, The 
respect of which we speak should, in the strongest degree, 
‘be # possession of the immediate occupant, and will natu- 
rally become dim,—or perhaps be exaggerated,—in regard 
to the past, as history or fable may tell of them. No one 
need. heaitate to speak his mind of King John, let him be 
ever eo strong 8 stickler for-the privileges of majesty. 
But there are degrees of distance, and the throne of which 
we wish to preserve the dignity seems to be assailed when 
unmeasured evil is said of one who has sat there within 
our own memory, There would seem to each of us to be 
@ personal affront were a departed relative delineated with 
all those faults by which we must own that even our near 
wlatives have been made imperfect, Itis s general convic- 
tion aa to this which so frequently turns the biography of 
those recently dead into mere eulogy. ‘The fictitious charity 
which is enjoined by the de mortuis nil nist bonuwn 
anishes truth, The feeling of which I speak almost leads 
me at this moment to put down my pen. And, if 2 much 
be due to all subjects, is less due to a sovereign? 
Considerations such as these diminished, I think, the 
popularity of Thackeray's second series of lectures ; or, 
rather, not their popularity, but the estimation in which 
they were held, On this head he defended himself more 
than once very gallantly, and hed a great deal to say on 
his side of the question. “Suppose, for example, in 
America,—in Philadelphia or in New York,—that I had 
spoken about George IV. in terms of praise and affected 
reverence, do you believe they would have hailed his 
mame with cheers, or have heard it with anything of 
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respect?” And again; “ We degrade our own honour 
and the sovereign’s by unduly and unjustly praising him ; 
and the mere slaverer and fiatterer is one who comes 
forward, as it were, with flash notes, and pays with false 
coin his tribnte to Cesar. I don’t disguise that I foal 
somehow on my trial here for loyalty,—for honest English 
feeling.” This was ssid by Thackeray at a dinner at 
Edinburgh, in 1857, and shows how the matter rested on 
his mind, Thackeray’s loyalty was no doubt true enough, 
‘but was mixed with but little of reverence. Ho was ona 
who revered modesty and innocence rather than power, 
against which he had in the bottom of his heart something 
of republican tendency, His leaning was no doubt of the 
more manly kind. But in what he said at Edinburgh he 
hardly hit the nail on the head. No one had suggested 
that he should have said good things of a king which he 
did not believe to be true. The question was whether it 
may not be well sometimes for us to hold our tongues, 
An American literary man, here in England, would not 
lecture on the morals of Hamilton, on the manners of 
General Jackson, on the general amenities of President 
Johnson. 

In 1857 Thackeray stood for Oxford, in the liberal 
interest, in opposition to Mr. Cardwell. He had heer 
induced to do this by his old friend Charles Neate, who 
himself twice sat for Oxford, and died now not many 
months since. He polled 1,017 votes, against 1,070 by 
‘Mr, Cardwell; and was thus again saved by his good 
fortume from attempting to fill situation in which ho 
would not have shone. There are, no doubt, many to 
whom a seat in Parliament comes almost as the birthright 
of a well-born and well-to-do English gentleman. They 
go there with no more idea of shining than they do when 
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they are elected to a first-class club ;—hardly with wore 
ides of being useful It is the thing to do, and the 
‘Hlouse of Commons is the place where a man ought to 
‘be—for a certain number of heure. Such men neither 
succeed nor fail, for nothing is expected of them. From 
such a one as Thackeray something would have been 
expected, which would not heve been forthcoming. He 
was too desultory for regular work,—full of thought, but 
too vague for practical questions. He could not have 
endured to sit for two or thrée hours at a time with his 
hat over his eyes, pretending to listen, as is the duty of a 
good legislator, He was a man intolerant of tedium, 
and in the best of his time impatient of slow work, 
Nor, thongh his liberal feelings were very strong, were 
his political convictions definite or accurate, He was a 
man who mentally drank in much, feeding his fancy 
hourly with what he saw, what he heard, what he read, 
and then pouring it all out with an immense power of 
amplification. But it would bave been impossible for 
him to study and bring home to himself the various 
points of a complicated bill with a hundred and fifty 
clauses, In becoming s man of letters, and taking that 
branch of lettera which fell to him, he obtained the 
special place that was fitted for him. He was a round 
peg in around hole. There was no other hole which he 
-would have fitted nearly so well. But he had his moment 
vf political ambition, like other,—and paid a thonsand 
pounds for his attempt. 

In 1857 the first number of Ths Virginians sppeared, 
and the last,—the twenty-fourth, —in October, 1859. This 
novel, ag all my readers are aware, is e continuance of 
Eemond, and will be spoken of in ite proper place, He 
was then forty-eight years old, very gray, with much of 
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age upon him, which had come from suffering,—age 
shown by dislike of activity and by an old man’s way gf 
thinking about many things,—speaking as though the 
world were all behind him instead of before; but still 
with a stalwart outward bearing, very erect in his gait, 
and a countenance peculiarly expressive and espable of 
much dignity. I speak of his personal appearance at 
this time, because it was then only that I became 
aequainted with him. In 1859 he undertook the last 
great work of his life, the editorship of The Cornhill 
Magazine, a periodical set on foot by Mr. George Smith, 
of the house of Smith and Elder, with an amount of 
energy greater than has generally been bestowed upon 
such enterprises. It will be well remembered still how 
much The Cornhill was talked about and thought of 
before it first appeared, and how much of that thinking 
and talking was due to the fact that Mr. Thackeray was 
to edit it. Macmillan’s, I think, was the first of the 
ehilling magazines, having preceded The Cornhill by a 
month, and it would ill become me, who have been 
a humble servant to each of them, to give to either any 
preference, But it must be acknowledged that a great 
deal was expected from The Cornhill, and I think it will 
‘be confessed that it was the general opinion that a great 
deal was given by it, Thackeray had become big enough 
to give a special élat to any literary exploit to which he 
attached himself. Since the days of The Constitutional 
he had fought his way up the ladder and knew how to 
take his stand there with an assurance of success, When 
it became known to the world of readers that 2 new 
magazine was to appear under Thackeray's editorship, the 
world of readers was quite sure that there would be a 
large sale. Of the first number over one hundred and ten 
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thousand were sold, and of the second and third over 
one hundred thousand. It is in the nature of such things 
that the sale should fall off when the novelty is over. 
People beliove that a new delight has come, a new joy for 
ever, and then find that the joy is not quite 30 perfect or 
enduring aa they had expected. But the commencement 
of such enterprises may be taken as a mensure of what 
will follow. The magazine, either by Thackeray's namo 
or by its intrinsic merits,—probably by both,—achieved 
@ great success, My acquaintance with him grew from 
my having been one of his staff from tho first. 

About two months before the opening day I wrote to 
him suggesting that he should accept from me a serios of 
four short stories on which I wns engaged. I got back a 
Jong letter in which ho said nothing about my short 
stories, but asking whether I could go to work at once 
and let him have a long novel, so that it might begin 
with the first number. At the same time I heard from 
the publisher, who suggested some interosting little details 
2a to honorarium, The little details were very intoresting, 
but absolutely no time was allowed to me. It was re- 
quired that the first portion of my book should be in the 
printer's hands within a month. Now it was my theory,— 
and ever since this occurrence has been my practice,— 
to see the end of my own work before the public should 
seo the commencement. If I did this thing I must not 
only abandon my theory, but instantly contrive a story, or 

* I bed begun an Irish story and half finished it, which would 
roach just the required length. Would that do, Iasked. I was 
civilly told thst my Irish story would no doubt be charming, 
‘but was not qnite the thing that was wanted. Could I not begin 
& now oue,—-English,—snd if possible about clergymen? The 
details wore po interesting thet bad a couple of archbishops been 
demanded, I should bave produced them. 3 
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‘begin to write it before it was contrived. That was what 
I did, urged by the interesting nature of the details, A 
novelist cannot always at the spur of the moment make 
hia plot and create his characters who shall, with en 
arranged sequence of events, live with a certain degree of 
eventful decorum, through thst portion of their lives which 
1s tu be portrayed. I hesitated, but allowed myself to be 
alluied to what I felt to be wrong, much dreading the 
event. How seldom is it that theories atand the wear and 
tear of practice! I will not say that the story which 
came was good, but it was received with greater favour 
than any I had written before or have written since. I 
think that almost anything would have been then accepted 
coming under Thackeray's editorship, 

I was astonished that work should be required in such 
haste, knowing that much preparation had been made, and. 
that the service of almost any English novelist might have 
‘been obtained if asked for in due time, It was my 
readiness that was needed, rather than any other gift! 
The riddle was read to me after a time. Thackeray had 
himself intended to begin with one of his own great 
novels, but had put it off till it was too late, Lovel the 
Widower was commenced at the same time with my own 
atory, but Lovel the Widower was not substantial enough 
to appear as the principal joint at the banquet. Though 
your guests will undoubtedly dine off the little delicacies 
you provide for them, there must be a heavy saddle 
of mutton among the viands prepared. I was the saddle 
of mutton, Thackeray having omitted to get his joint down 
to the fire in time enough. ‘My fitness ley in my capacity 
for quick roasting. 

Tt may be interesting to give a list of the contributors 
to the fit number, My novel called Framley Parsonage 
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came first, At this banquet the saddle of mutton was 
served before the delicacies. Then there was a paper hy 
Sir John Bowring on The Chinese and Outer Barbarians. 
The commencing number of Lovel the Widower followed. 
George Lewes came next with his first chapters of 
Studies in Animal Life. Then there was Father Prout's 
Tnaujuration Ode, dedicated to the author of Vanity Fair, 
—which should have led the way. I need hardly say 
that Father Prout was the-Rev. F. Mahony. Then 
followed Onr Volunteers, by Sir John Burgoyne; A Man 
of Letters of the Last Generation, by Thornton Hunt; 
The Search for Sir John Franklin, from a private journal 
of an officer of the Fox, now Sir Allen Young; and The 
First Morning of 1860, by Mrs. Archer Clive, The 
number was concluded by the first of those Rowndabout 
Papers by Thackersy himself, which became so delightful 
a portion of the literature of The Cornhill Magazine. 

It would be out of my power, and hardly interesting, 
to give an entire list of those who wrote for The Cornhill 
under Thackeray's editorial direction. But I may name a 
fow, to ahow how strong was the support which he received. 
Those who contributed to the first number I have named. 
Among those who followed were Alfred Tennyson, Jacob 
Omnium, Lord Houghton, William Russell, Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs, Browning, Robert Bell, George Augustus Sale, 
Mrs, Gaskell, James Hinton, Mary Howitt, John Kaye, 
Charles Lever, Frederick Locker, Laurence Oliphant, John 
Raskin, Fitgjames Stephen, T. A. Trollope, Henry Thomp- 
son, Herman Merivale, Adelaide Proctor, Matthew Arnold, 
the present Lord Lytton, and Miss Thackeray, now Mra. 
Ritchie. Thackeray continued the editorship for two yeara 
and four months, namely, up to April, 1862; but, as all 
readers will remember, he continued to write for it till he 
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died, the day before Christmas Day, in 1868. His last 
contribution was, I think, a paper written for and pub- 
lished in the November number, called, “ Strange fo say 
on Club Paper,” in which he vindicated Lord Clyde from 
the accusation of having taken the club stationery home 
with him. It was not a great subject, for no one could 
or did believe that the Field-Marshal bed been guilty 
of any meanness; but tho handling of it has made it 
interesting, and his indignation has made it beautiful 
The magazine was a great success, but justice compels 
me to say that Thackeray was not a good editor, As he 
would have beon an indifferent civil servant, an indifferent 
member of Parliament, so was he perfunctory as an 
editor. It has sometimes been thought well to select a 
popular literary man as an editor; first, because his name 
will attract, and then with an idea that he who can write 
well himeolf will bo s competent judge of the writings of 
others, ‘The first may sell a magazine, but will hardly 
make it good; and the second will not avail much, unless 
the editor eo situated be pationt enough to read what is 
sent to him, Of a magazine editor it is required thet 
he should be patient, scrupulous, judicious, but above 
all things hard-hearted, I think it may be doubted 
whether Thackeray did bring himself to read the basketfula 
of manuscripts with which*he was deluged, but he pro- 
Dably did, sooner or later, read the touching little private 
notes by which they were scoompanied,—the heartrending 
appeals, in which he was told thet if this or the other little 
article could be accepted and paid for, s starving family 
might be saved from starvation fora month. He tells us 
how he felt on receiving such letters in one of his Round- 
about Pupere, which he calls “ Thorne in the cushion,” 
“How am I to know,” he saya—“ though to be sure I 
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begin to know now,—as I take the letters off the tray, 
which of those envelopes contains a real bona fide letter, 
and which athorn? One of the best invitations this year 
I mistook for a thorn letter, and kept it without opening.” 
Then he gives the sample of a thorn letter. It is from 9 
governesa with a poem, and with a prayer for insertion and 
payment, “We have known better days, air. Ihave asick 
and widowed mother to maintain, and little brothers and 
sisters who look to me.” Hoe could not stand this, and 
the money would be sent, out’ of his own pocket, though 
the poem might be—postponed, till happily it should be 
lost. 

From such material a good editor could not be made. 
Nor, in truth, do I think that he did much of the editorial 
work, I had ones mnde an arrangement, not with 
Thackeray, but with the proprietors, as to some little 
story. The story was sent back to mo by Thackersy— 
rejected. Virginibus puerieque/! That was the gist of 
his objection. There was a project ina gentleman's mind, 
—as told in my story,—to ron ewsy with a married 
woman! Thackeray's letter was very kind, very regrotful, 
full of apology for such treatment to such a contri- 
butor. But—Virginibue puerisque / I was quite sure that 
Thackeray had not taken the trouble to read the story 
himself. Some moral deputy had read it, and dis- 
approving, no doubt proporly, of the little project to 
which I have alluded, had incited the editor to use his 
authority. That Thackeray had suffered when he wrote 
it was oasy to see, fearing that ho was giving pain to one 
he would fain have pleased. I wrote him a long letter in 
return, as full of drollery as I knew how to make it. In 
four or five days there came a reply in the same spirit,—- 
boiling ever with fun. He had kept my letter by him, not 
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daring to open it,—as he says that he did with that eligible 
invitation. At last he had given it to one of his girls to 
examine,—to see whether the thorn would be too sharp, 
whether I had turned upon him with reproaches. A 
Tan 80 susceptible, so prone to work by fits and starts, 80 
unmethodical, could not have been a good editor. 

In 1862 he went into the new house which he had 
built for himself at Palace Green. I remember well, while 
this was still being built, how his friends used to discuss 
his imprudence in building it. Though he had done well 
with himself, and had made and was making a large income, 
‘was he entitled to live in a house the rent of which could 
not be counted at lesa than from five hundred to six 
hundred pounds a yeart Before he had been there two 
years, he solved the question by dying,—when the house 
was sold for two thousand pounds more than it had coat. 
He himself, in speaking of his project, was wont to 
declare that he was laying out his money in the best way 
he could for the interest of his children ;—and it turned 
out that he was right. 

In 1863 he died in the house which he had built, and 
at the period of his death was writing a new novel in 
numbers, called Deniz Duval, In The Cornhill, The 
Adventures of Philip bad appeared, This new enterprise 
wos destined for commencement on Ist January, 1864, 
ond, though the writer was gone, it kept its promise, as 
far as it went. Three numbers, and what might probably 
have been intended for haif of a fourth, appeared. It 
may be seen, therefore, that he by no means held to my 
theory, that the author should see the end of his work 
before the public sees the commencement. But neither 
did Dickens or Mrs. Gaskell, both of whom died with 
stories not completed, which, when they died, were in. the 
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course of publication. All the evidence goes against the 
necessity of such precaution. Nevertheless, were I giving 
advice to a tiro in novel writing, I should recommend it. 

With the last chapter of Denis Duval was published 
in the magazine a eet of notes on the book, taken for the 
amost part from Thackeray's own papers, and showing how 
mnch collateral work he had given to the fabrication of 
his novel. No doubt in preparing other tales, especially 
Esmond, a very large amount of euch collateral labour was 
found necessary. He was a man who did very much of 
such work, delighting to deal in little historical ineidonts. 
‘They will be found in almost everything that ho did, and 
I do not know that he was ever accused of gross mistakes, 
But I doubt whother on that account he should be called 
© laborious man, Ho could go down to Winchelsea, 
when writing about the little town, to eee in which way 
the streets lay, and to provide himself with what wo call 
Jocal colouring, He could jot down the suggestions, aa 
they came to his mind, of his future story. There was an 
irregularity in such work which was to his tas His 
very notes would be delightful to read, partaking of thu 
nature of pearls when prepared only for his own usc, 
But he could not bring himself to sit at his desk and do 
an allotted task day after day. He accomplished whut 
must be considered as quite a sufficient life’a work. Ho 
had about twenty-five years for the purpose, and that 
which he has left is an ample produce for the time. 
Nevertheless he was a man of fits and starts, who, not 
having been in his early years diilled to method, never 
achieved it in his career. 

He died on the day before Christmas Day, as has been 
*said above, very suddenly, in his bod, early in the 
morning, in the fifty-third year of his life. To thoso who 
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saw him about in the world there seemed to be no reason 
why he should not continue his career for the next 
twenty year, But those who knew bim were 00 well 
aware of his constant sufferings, that, though they expected 
no sudden catastrophe, they were hardly surprised when 
it came. His death was probably caused by those spasms 
of which he had complained ten yeara before, in his letter 
to Mr. Reed. On the last day but one of the year, a 
crowd of sorrowing friends stood over his grave as he wes 
laid to rest in Kensal Green ; and, as quickly afterwards 
as it could be executed, a bust to his memory was put up 
in Westminster Abbey. Is is fine work of art, by 
Marochetti ; but, as a likeness, ig, I think, Jesa effective 
than that which was modelled, and then given to the 
Garrick Club, by Darham, and has lately been put into 
marble, and now stands in the upper vestibule of the 
club, Noither of them, in my opinion, give so accurate 
on idea of the man as a statuette in bronze, by Boehm, 
of which two or throe copies were made, One of them is 
in my possession, It has been alleged, in reference to 
this, that there is something of a caricature in the lengthi- 
ness of the figure, in the two hands thrust into the 
‘trousers pockets, and in the protrusion of the chin. But 
this feeling has originated in the general idea that any 
face, or any figure, not made by the artist more beautiful 
or more graceful than the original is an injustice. The 
face must be anoother, the pose of the body must be more 
dignified, the proportions more perfect, than in the person 
represented, or satisfaction is not felt. Mz. Bochm has 
certainly not flattered, but, as far es my eye ean judge, he 
has given the figure of the man exactly as he used to 
stand before us, I have a portrait of him in crayon, by 
Samuel Lawrence, as like, but hardly as natural. 
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A little before his death Thackeray told me that he 
hhad then succeeded in replacing the fortune which he had 
lost as @ young man, He had, in fact, done better, for he 
Ieft an income of seven hundred and fifty pounds behind 
him, 

It has been said of Thackeray that he was a cynio, 
‘This has been eaid so generally, that the charge against 
him has become proverbial This, stated barely, leaves 
one of two impressions on tho mind, or perhaps the two 
together,—that this cynicism was natural to his charactor 
and came out in his life, or that it is the characteristic of 
his writings, Of the nature of his writings generally, I 
will speak in the last chapter of this little book, As to 
his personal character os a cynic, I must find room to 
quote the following first stauzas of the little poom which 
appeared to his memory in Punch, from the pen of 
Tom Taylor ; 

He wasacynic! By his life all wrought 

Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle ways; 
Bis heart wide open to all kindly thought, 

‘His band #0 quick to give, his tongue to praise! 
He was a cynics! You might read it writ 

In that, broad brow, crowned with its silver hair; 
In those blue eyes, with childlike candoar lit, 

in that sweet smile his lipa were wont to wear! 
‘He wase cynic! By the love that clung 

About him from hia children, friends, and kin ; 
By the sharp pain light pen and gossip tongue 

‘Wrought in him, chafing the soft heart withia! 

The spirit and nature of the man have been caught 
here with absolute truth. A public man should of 
course be judged from his public work, If he wrote as0 
cynic,—s point which I will not discuss here,—it may be 
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fair that he who is to be known as a writer should be so 
called. But, as a man, I protest that it would be hard to 
find an individual farther removed from the character. 
Over and outside his fancy, which was the gift which 
made him so remarkable,—a certain feminine softness 
was the most remarkable trait about him. To give some 
immediate pleasure was the great delight of his life,—a 
sovereign to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a 
man, a compliment toa woman. His charity was over. 
flowing. His generosity excessive. I heard once a story 
of woe from a man who was the dear friend of both of us. 
The gentleman wanted a large sum of money instantly,— 
something under two thousand pounds,—had no natural 
friends who could provide it, but must go utterly to the wall 
without it, Pondering over this sad condition of things just 
revealed to me, I met Thackeray between the two mounted 
heroes at the Horse Guards, and told him thestory. “Do 
you mean to say that I am to find two thousand pounds!” 
he said, angrily, with some expletives, I explained that 
I had not even suggested the doing of anything,—only that 
wo might discuss the matter. Then there came over his 
face a peculior smile, and a wink in his eye, and he 
whispered. suggestion, as though half ashamed of his 
meanness, ‘ll go half,” he said, “if anybody will do 
the rest.” And he did go half, at a day or two’s notice, 
though the gentleman was no more than simply a friend. 
Tam glad to be able to add that the money waa quickly 
repaid. I could tell various stories of the same kind, only 
that I lack space, and that they, if simply added one to 
the other, would lack interest. 

He was no cynic, but he was a satirist, and could 
now and then be s satirist in conversation, hitting very 
hard when he did hit, When he was in America he mst 
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at dinner o literary gentleman of high character, middle. 
aged, and most dignified deportment. The gentleman was 
one whose character and acquirements stood vary high,— 
deservedly 20,—but who, in society, had that sir of 
wrapping his toga around him, which adds, or is sup 
posed to add, many cubits to a man’s height. But he 
had @ broken nose. At dinner he talked much of the 
tender passion, and did so in « manner which stirred 
up Thackeray's feeling of the ridiculous “What hos 
the world come to,” said Thackeray out loud to tho table, 
‘when two broken-nosed old fogies like you and mo sit 
talking about love to each other!” The gentleman was 
astounded, and could only sit wrapping his toge in silent 
dismay for the rest of the evening, Thackeray then, 
‘03 at other similar times, had no idea of giving pain, but 
when he sew a foible he put his foot upon it, and tried to 
stamp it out,” 

Such is my idea of the man whom many call a cynic, 
‘but whom I regard as one of the moat soft-hearted of 
‘human beings, sweet as Charity itself, who went about 
the world dropping pearla, doing good, and never wilfully 
intlicting a wound. 


CHAPTER IL 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE AND PUNCH, 


How Thackeray commenced his connection with Fraser's 
Magazine I am unable to say. We know how he had 
come to London with a view to a literary career, and that 
ho had at one time mede an attempt to eam his bread ag 
a correspondent to a newspaper from Paris, It is pro- 
Doble that he became acquainted with the redoubtable 
Oliver Yorke, otherwise Dr. Maginn, or some of his staff, 
through the connection which he had thus opened with 
the press, Ho was not known, or et any rate he was un- 
recognised, by Fraser in January, 1835, in which month an 
amusing catalogue was given of the writers then employed, 
with portraits of them, all seated at a symposium. I can 
trace no article to his pen before November, 1837, when 
the Yollowplush Correspondence was commenced, though 
it is hardly probable that he should have commenced 
with a work of so much pretension, There had been 
published a volume called My Book, or the Anatomy 
of Conduct, by John Skelton, and a very absurd hook 
no doubt it was. We may presume that it contained 
maxims on etiquette, and that it was intended to convey 
in print those invaluable lessons on deportment which, 
as Dickens has told ua, were subsequently given by 
‘Mr. Turveydrop, in the acedemy kept by him for that 
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purpose, Thackeray took this as his foundation for the 
Fashionalle Fax and Polite Annygoats, by Jeames Yellow- 
plush, with which he commenced those repeated attacks 
against snobbism which he delighted to make through a 
considerable portion of his literary life. Oliver Yorke 
has himself added four or five pages of his own to 
Thackeray’s lvcubrations; and with the second, and 
eome future numbers, there appeared illustrations by 
Thackeray himeelf, illustrations at this time not having 
‘been common with the magazine. From all this I gather 
that the author was alzeady held in estimation by Fraser's 
confraternity. I remember well my own delight with 
Yellorplush at the time, and how I inquired who was the 
author, It was then that I first heard Thackeray's name, 

Tho Yellomplush Papers were continued through nine 
numbers, No further reference was made to Mr. Skelton 
and his book beyond that given at the beginning of the 
first number, and the satire is only shown by tho attempt 
made by Yellowplush, the footman, to give his ideas 
generally on the manners of noble life. Tho idea seems 
to be that « gentleman may, in heart and in action, be as 
vulgar as a footman, No doubt he may, but the chances 
are very much that he won’t. But the virtue of the 
Anemoir does not consist in. the lessons, but in the general 
drollery of the letters, The “ orthogwaphy is inaccuwate,” 
as a certain person says in the memoirs,— so inaccuwate” 
ag to take a positive atudy to “ compwehend” it; but the 
joke, though old, is so handled as to be very amusing. 
‘Thackeray soon rushes away from his criticisms on 
smobbism to other matters. There are the details of a card- 
sharping enterprise, in which we cannot but feel that we 
recognise something of the author's own experiences in the 
misfortunes of Mr. Dawkins; there is the Earl of Crab’s, 
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and then the first of those attacks which hd was tempted 
to make on the absurdities of his brethren of letters, and 
the only one which now has the appearance of having 
been ill-nstured. His firat victims were Dr, Dionysius 
Lardner and Mr, Edward Bulwer Lytton, as he was then. 
‘We can surrender the doctor to the whip of the satirist ; 
and for “ Sawedwadgeurgeearlittnbuiwig,” as the novelist 
is made to call himself, we can well believe that he must 
himself have enjoyed the Yellowplush Memoirs if he ever 
reread them in after life. The speech in which he is 
made to dissuade the footman from joining the world of 
letters is 80 good that I will venture to insert if: “ Bullwig 
was violently affected ; a tear stood in his glistening i, 
*Yellowplush,’ says he, seizing my hand, ‘you are right. 
Quit not your present occupation; black boots, clean 
knives, wear plush all your life, but don’t turn literary 
man, Look at me, I am the first novelist in Europa 
T have ranged with eagle wings over the wide regions of 
literature, and perched on every eminence in ita turn. I 
have gazed with eagle eyes on the sun of philosophy, and 
fathomed the mysterious depths of the human mind. All 
languages are familiar to me, all thoughts are known to 
me, all men understood by me. I have gathered wisdom 
from the honeyed lips of Plato, as we wandered in the 
gardens of the Academies ; wisdom, too, from the mouth 
of Job Johnson, as we smoked our backy in Seven Dials. 
Soch must be the studies, and auch is the mission, in this 
world of the Poet-Philosopher. But the knowledge is 
only emptiness ; the initiation is but misery ; the initiated 
aman shunned and banned by his fellows, Oh!’ said 
Bullwig, clasping his hands, and throwing his fine i's 
up to the chandelier, ‘the curse of Pwomethus descends 
upon his wace, Wath and punishment porsue them from 
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genewation to genewation! Wo to genius, the heaven- 
sealer, the fire-stealer! Wo and thrice-bitter desolation | 
Earth is the wock on which Zeus, wemorseless, atwetches 
his withing .wictim ;—men, the vultures that food and 
fatten on him. Ai, ail it is agony eternal,—gwoaning 
and solitawy despair! And you, Yellowplush, would 
penetwate these mystewies ; you would waise the awful 
‘veil, and stand in the twemendous Pwesence. Beware, 
as you valus your peace, beware! Withdwaw, wash 
Neophyte! For heaven's sake! O for heaven's sake i’ 
—Here he looked round with agony ;—‘ give me a glans of 
‘bwandy-and-water, for this clawet is beginning to disagwee 
with me.’ > It was thus thet Thackeray began thet vein 
of satite on his contemporaries of which it may be said 
that the older he grew the more amusing it was, and at 
the samdé time less likely to hurt the feelings of the 
author sstirised. 

The next tale of any length from Theckeray’s pen, in 
the amagatine, was that called Catherine, which is the 
story tekent from the life of a wretched woman called 
Cathetins’ Hayes, I¢ ia certainly not pleasant reading, 
and was not written with pleasant purpose. It sesumes 
to have come from the pen of Ikey Solomon, of Harse- 
monger Lane, and its object is to show how disgusting 
would be the records of thieves, cheats, and murderers if 
their doings and language ware described according to 
their nature instead of being handled in such a way as 
to create sympathy, and therefore imitation, Bulwer’s 
Eugene Avant, Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, end 
Dickens’ Newsy were in his mind, and it was thus that 
tho proached his sermon egainst the election of such 
hares and heroines by the novelists of theday. “Bo it 
granted,” be says, in his epilogue, “Solomon is dull; but 
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don't attack his morality, He humbly submite that, in 
‘his poem, no man shall mistake virtue for vice, no man 
shall allow a single sentiment of pity or admiration to 
enter hia bosom for any character in the poem, it being 
from beginning to end a soene of unmixed rascality, per- 
formed by persons who never deviate into good feeling.” 
The intention is intelligible enough, but such a story 
neither could have been written nor read,—certainly not 
written by Thackeray, nor read by the ordinary reader of 
a first-class magazine,—had he not been enabled to adorn 
it by infinite wit. Captain Brock, though » brave man, is 
certainly not described as an interesting or gallant soldier; 
‘but he is possessed of great resources. Captain Macahane, 
too, is a thorough blackguard ; but he is one with a dash 
of loyalty about him, so that the reader can almost sympa- 
thise with him, and is tempted to say that Ikey Solomon 
‘has not quite kept his promise. 

Catherine appeared in 1839 and 1840. In the latter of 
those years Zhe Shabby Genteel story also came out, Then 
in 1841 there followed The History of Samuel Titmareh 
and the Great Hoggarty Diamond, illustrated by Samnel’s 
cousin, Michael Angelo. But though so announced in 
Fraser, there were no illustrations, and those attached to 
the story in later editions are not taken from sketches by 
‘Thackeray. This, as far as I know, was the first use of 
the name Titmarsh, and seems to indicate some intention 
om the part of the author of creating a hoax es to two 
parsonages,—one the writer and the other the illustrator, 
TE it were 20 he must soon have dropped the ides. In 
the last paragraph he has shaken off his cousin Michael, 
The main object of the story is to expose the villany of 
Dubhie companies, and the danger they run who venture 
to have dealings with city matter which they do not 
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understand, I cannot but think that he altered his mind 
and changed his purpose while he was writing it, actuated 
probably by that editorial monition as to its length. 

In 1842 were commenced Zhe Confessions of George 
F¥iz- Boodle, which were continued into 1843, I do not 
think that they attracted much attention, or that they 
have become peculiarly popular since, They are supposed 
to contain the reminiscences of.s younger son, who moans 
over his poverty, complains of womankind generally, 
lougha ot the world all round, and intersperses his pages 
with one or two excellent ballads. I quote one, written 
for the sake of affording a parody, with the parody along 
with it, because the two together give so strong an ex- 
ample of the condition of Thackeray’s mind in regard to 
literary producta. The “humbug” of everything, tho 
pretence, the falseness of affected sentiment, the ramoto- 
ness of pootical pathos from the true condition of the 
average minds of men and women, struck him so strongly, 
that he sometimes allowed himself almost to feel,—or at 
any rate, to say,—that poetical expression, as being above 
nature, must be unnatural, He had declared to himself 
that all humbug was odious, and should be by him laughod 
down to the extent of his capacity. His Yellowplush, 
his Catherine Hayes, his Fitz-Boodle, his Barry Lyndon, 
and Becky Sharp, with many others of this kind, were 
all invented and treated for this purpose and after this 
fashion. I shall have to say more on the same subject 
when I come to The Snob Papers. In this instance ho 
wrote s very pretty ballad, Zhe Willow Tree,—so good 
that if left by iteelf it would oreate no idea of absurdity 
or extravagant pathos in the mind of the ordinary reader, — 
simply that he might render his own work absurd by his 
own parody. : 
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THE WILLOW-TREE. 
Xo. L 


Know yo the willow-tree, 
‘Whose gray leaves quiver, 
‘Whispering gloomily 
‘To yon pale river P 
Lady, at eventide 
‘Wander not near it! 
They soy ita branches hide 
A ead lost spirit! 


‘Onoe to the willow-tree 
A ronid came fearful, 
Pale seemed her cheek to be, 
Her bine eye tearfal. 
Soon as she naw the tree, 
Her steps moved fleeter. 
‘No one was there—ah met— 
‘No one to meet hert 


Quick beat her heart to hear 
‘The far bells' chime 

‘Toll from the chapel-tower 

But the red sun went down 


Tomar 


THE WILLOW-TREE. 
No. I. 


‘Long by the willow-tree 
Vainly they sought her, 

Wild rang the mother’s noreams 
O’er the gray water. 

4 Where is my lovely one? 
‘Where is my daughter? 


Bouse thee, sir constable— 
‘Bouse thee and lock. 

Fisherman, bring your net, 
‘Boatman, your hook. 

Beat in the lily-beds, 
Dive in the brook.” 


‘Vainly the constable 
Shouted and called ber. 

Vainly the fisherman 
Boat the green alder. 

‘Yainly ho threw the net. 
Never it hauled her! 


Mother beside the fire 


Lee’! it’s Elina!” 


Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over the wold! 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the gray dawn, 

Gray with diahovellod hair. 

Btill stands the willow there— 
‘The maid is gone! 


Domine, Domine! 
Bing we « litany— 
Sing for poor maiden-hearts 
‘broken and wesry j 
Bing we a liteay, 
Wail we and weep we @ 
wild misorere! 


‘You, "twas Elizabeth — 
‘Yes, ‘twas their girl; 
Pale was her cheek, and her 
Hair out of curl. 

“ Mother!” the loved one, 
Blushing, exclaimed, 

“ Let not your innogent 
‘Liasy be blamed, 

‘Yesterday, going to Aunt 
Jones’s to tes, 

‘Mother, doar mother, I 
Forgot the door-key! 

And sa the night was cold, 
And the way stoop, 

‘Mrs. Jones kept me to 
‘Breakfast and sleop.”” 


Whether her pe and ma 
Fally believed her, * 
‘That we shall never know. 
Stern they received her; 
And for the work of that 
‘Cruel, though short, night,— 
‘Bent her to bed withont, 
"Toa for a fortnight, 


Mopar. 
Hey diddle diddlety, 
Cat and the Addlety, 
‘Maidens of England take 
‘eaution by she! 
Let love and micide 
Nover tempt you aside, 
And always remember to teke 
the door-key! 


‘Mr. George Fitz-Boodle gave his name to other narratives 
beyond his own Confessions. A series of stories was carried 
on by him in Fraser, called Men's Wives, containing threo 
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Ravewoing, Mr. and Mrs Frank Berry, and Dennis 
Hoggarty's Wife. The first chapter in Mr. and Mra, 
Frank Berry describes “The Fight at Slaughter House.” 
laughter Honse, as Mr. Venables reminded us in the 
last chapter, was near Smithfield in London,—the achool 
which afterwards became Grey Friers; and the fight 
between Biggs and Berry is the record of one which took 
place in the flesh when Thackeray was at the Charter 
Honze, But Mr, Fitz-Boodle’s name was afterwards 
attached to a greater work than these, to a work so great 
that subsequent editors have thought him to be unworthy 
of the honour, In the January number, 1844, of Fraser's 
Magasine, are commenced the Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
and the authorship is attributed to Mr. Kitz-Boodle. The 
title given in the magazine was Zhe Luck of Barry 
Lyndon: a Romane of the last Century. By Fitz-Boodle, 
In the collected edition of Thackersy’s works the Memoirs 
are given as “ Written by himself,” and were, I presume, #0 
‘brought out by Thackeray, after they had appeared in 
Fraser, Why Mr, George Fitz-Boodle should have been 
robbed of eo great an honour I do not know, 

In imagination, language, construction, and general 
literary capacity, Thackeray never did anything more re- 
matkable than Barry Zyndon, I have quoted the words 
which he put into the mouth of Ikey Solomon, declaring 
that in the story which he has there told he has created 
nothing but disgust for the wicked characters he has pro- 
duced, and that he has “used his humble endeavours to 
cause the public also to hate them.” Here, in Barry 
Lyndon, he has, probably unconsciously, acted in direct 
opposition to his own principles, Barry Lyndon is ag 
great a scoundrel as the mind of man ever conceived. He 
is one who might have taken as his motto Satan’s 
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words; “Evil, be thou my good.” And yet his story 
is so written that it is almost impossible not to 
entertain something of a friendly feeling for him He 
tells his own adventures a3 3 card-sharper, bully, and 
liat; 28 a heartless wretch, who had neither love nor 
gratitude in his composition ; who had no sense even of 
loyalty ; who regarded gambling as the highest ocenpation 
to which s man could devote himself, and fraud aa always 
justified by success; a man possessed by all meannesses 
except cowardice, And the reader is eo carried away by 
his frankness and enorgy aa almost to rejoice when he 
succeeds, and to grieve with him when he is brought to 
the ground, 

‘The man is perfectly satisfied as to the reasonablenesa, 
—I might almost say, as to the rectitude,—of his own con- 
duct throughout. He is one of a decayed Irish family, 
that could boast of good blood. His father had obtained. 
possession of the remnants of the property by turning 
Protestant, thus ousting the elder brother, who later on 
‘becomes his nephew's confederate in gambling. The 
elder brother is true to the old religion, and as tho law 
stood in the last century, the younger brother, by changing 
his religion, was able to turn him ont. Barry, when a 
boy, learns the slang and the gait of the debauched 
gentlemen of the day, He is specially proud of being 
a gentleman by birth and manners. He had been kid- 
napped, and made to serve as a common soldier, but boasts 
that he was at ones fit for the occasion when enabled to 
chow a8 a court gentleman, “I came to it at once,” he 
says, “and as if I had never dons anything else all my 
life. I had « gentleman to wait upon me, 8 French 
Srisour to dress my hair of a morning. I knew the taste 
of chocolate aa by intuition almost, and could distinguish 
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between the right Spanish and the French before I had 
‘been o week in my new position. I had rings on ail my 
fingers and watches in both my fobs, canes, trinkets, and 
‘muffboxes of all sorte. I had the finest natural taste 
for lace and china of any man I ever knew.” 

To dress well, to wear a sword with a grace, to oarry 
away his plunder with affected indifference, and to sppear 
to be equally easy when he loses his last ducat, to be 
agresable to women, and to look like s gentleman,—these 
are his accomplishmenta, In one place he rises to the 
height af a grand professor in the art of gambling, and 
gives his lessons with almost a noble sir. “ Play grandly, 
honourably. Be not of course cast down at losing; but 
above all, be not eager at winning, as mean eouls are.” 
And he boasts of his accomplishments with ao much 
eloquence as to make the reader sure that he believes in 
them. He is quite pathetic over himself, and ean describe 
with heartrending words the evils that befall him when 
others use against him successfully any of the arts which 
‘he practises himself, 

The marvel of the book is not so much that the hero 
should evidently think well of himself, as that the author 
should so tell hia story as to appear to be altogether on 
the hero's side. In Catherine, the horrors described are 
most truly disgusting,—so much that the story, though 
very clever, is not pleasant reeding. The Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon sxe very pleasant to read. There is nothing 
to ehock or disgust. The style of narrative is exactly 
that which might be used as to the exploits of a man 
whom the author intended to represent as deserving of 
sympathy and praise,—so that the readar is almost brought 
to sympathise, But I should be doing an injustice to 
Thackeray if I were to leave an impression that he had 
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taught lessons tending to evil practice, such as he mmpposed. 
to have been left by Jack Sheppard or Hugena Aram. 
No one will be tempted to undertake the life of a 
chevalier Pindustrie by reading the book, or be made to 
think that cheating at cards is either an agreeable or a 
profitable profession. The following is excellent as a 
tirade in favour of gambling, coming from Redmond do 
Balibari, as he came to be called during his adventures 
abroad, but it will hardly "persuade anyone to be a 
gambler ; 

“We always played on parole with anybody,—any 
person, that is, of honour and noble lineage. We never 
preased for our winnings, or declined to recaive promissory 
notes in lieu.of gold. But woe to the man who did not 
psy when the note became due! Redmond de Balibari 
‘was sure to wait upon him with his bill, and J promise 
you there were very few bad debts. On the contrary, 
gentlemen were grateful to us for our forbearance, and 
our character for honour stood unimpeached. In latter 
times, a vulgar national prejudice has chosen to cast a 
alur upon the character of men of honour engaged in the 
profession of play; but I spesk of the good old days 
of Europe, before the cowardice of the French aristocracy 
(in the shameful revolution, which served them right) 
brought discredit upon our order. They cry fic now 
upon men engsged in pley; but I should like to know 
how much more honourable their modes of livelihood are 
than ours. The broker of the Exchange, who bulls and 
‘dears, and bays and sells, and dabbles with lying loans, 
and trades upon state-secrets,—-what is he but a gamester? 
The merchant who deals in teas and tallow, is he any better ? 
‘His bales of dirty indigo ara his dice, his cards come up 
every year instead of every ten minutes, aud the sea ie his 
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green-table, You call the profession of the law an 
honourable one, where @ man will lie for any bidder ;—lie 
down poverty for the sake of a fee from wealth ; lie down 
right because wrong is in his brief. You call a doctor an 
honourable man,—a swindling quack who does not believe 
in the nostrams which he prescribes, and takes your guinea 
for whispering in your ear that it is a fine moming. And 
yet, forsooth, a gallant man, who sits him down before 
the baize and challenges all comers, his money against 
theirs, his fortune against theirs, is proscribed by your 
modern moral world! It is a conspiracy of the middle- 
class against gentlemen. It is only the shopkeeper cant 
which is to go down nowadays, I say that play 
‘was an institution of chivalry. It hes been wrecked 
slong with other privileges of men of birth. When 
Beingalt engaged a man for six-and-thirty hours without 
Jeaving the table, do you think he showed no courege? 
How have we had the best blood and the brightest eyes 
too, of Europe throbbing round the table, as I and my 
uncle have held the cards and the bank against some 
terrible player, who was matching some thousands out of 
his millions against ourell, which was there on the baize t 
‘When we engaged that daring Alexis Kossloffiky, and 
won seven thousand louis on a single coup, had we lost 
wwe should have been beggars the next day ; when he lost, 
he was only a village and a few hundred serfs in pawn 
the worse. When st Toeplitz the Duke of Courland 
‘brought fourteen lacqueys, each with four bags of florins, 
and challenged our bank to play against the sealed bags, 
what did we ask? ‘Sir, said we, ‘we have but eighty 
thousand florins in bank, or two hundred thousand at 
three months. If your highness’s bags do not contain 
more than eighty thousand we will meet you.’ And we 
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did ; and after eloven hours’ play, in which our bank was 
at one time reduced to two hundred and three dueata, we 
‘won seventeen thousand florins of him. Is éhis not some- 
thing like boldness? Does this profession not require 
ekill, and perseverance, and bravery? ‘Four crowned 
heads looked on at the game, and an imperial princess, 
when J tumed up the ace of hearts and made Paroli, 
‘burst into tears. No man on the European Continent 
held a higher position than Redmond Barry then; and 
when the Duke of Courland lost he was ploased to say 
that we had won nobly. And so we had, and spent nobly 
what we won.” This is very grand, and is put as an 
eloquent man would put it who really wished to defend 
gambling. 

‘The rascal, of course, comes to a miserable end, but the 
tone of the narrative is continued throughout, He is 
brought to live ef last with his old mother in tho Fleet 
prison, on a wretched annnity of fifty pounds per annum, 
which she has saved out of the general wreck, and there he 
dies of delirium tremens, For an assumed tone of continued 
irony, maintained through the long momoir of s life, 
never becoming tedious, never unnatural, astounding us 
rather by its naturalness, I know nothing equal to Barry 
Lyndon. 

As one reads, one sometimes is struck by a conviction 
that this or the other writer has thoroughly liked the 
work on which he is engaged. There is a gusto about his 
passages, a liveliness in the language, a spring in tho 
motion of the words, an eagerness of description, a lilt, if 
I may eo call it, in the progress of the narrative, which 
makes the reader feel that the author has himself greatly 
enjoyed what he has written. He has evidently gone on 
with his work without any sense of weariness, or doubt ; 
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and the words have come readily to him. So it has ben 
with Barry Iyndon. “My mind was filled full with 
those blackguards,” Thackeray once said toa friend It 
is easy enough to see that it was so. In the passage which 
T have above quoted, his mind was running over with the 
idea that a rascal might be so far gone in rascality aa to 
‘be in love with his own trade, 

This was the last of Thackeray's long stories in Fraser. 
I have given by no means a complete catalogue of his 
contributions to the magarine, but I have perhaps man- 
tioned those which are best known. There were many 
short pieces which have now been collected in his works, 
such as Little Travels and Roadside Sketches, and tho 
Carmen Lilliense, in which the poet is supposed to be 
detained at Lille by want of money. There are others 
which I think are not to be found in the collected works, 
such as a Bor of Novels by Titmarsh, and Titmarsh in 
the Picture Galleries, After the name of Titmarsh had 
‘been once sssumed it was generally used in the papers 
which he sent to Fraser. 

Thackeray's connection with Punch began in 1843, 
and, as far aa I can learn, Miss Tickletoby's Lectures on 
English History wes bia first contribution. They, how- 
evar, have not bean found worthy of a place in the 
collected edition, His short pieces during a long pariod 
of his life were so numerous that to have brought them 
all together would bave weighted his more important 
works with too great an amount of extraneous matter, 
‘The same lady, Miss Tickletoby, gave a series of lectures, 
There was The History of the next French Revolution, 
and The Wanderings of our Fat Contributor,—the firet of 
which ia, and the letter ia not, perpetuated in his worka. 
Our old friend Jeames Yellowplush, or De la Pluche,—for 
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we cannot for a moment doubt that he is the same Jeamer, 
—is very prolific, and as excellent in his orthography, his 
sense, and satire, as ever, These papers began with The 
Zuchy Speculator. He lives in The Albany; he hires a 
‘brougham ; and is devoted to Miss Emily Flimsey, the 
daughter of Sir George, who had been hia master,—to the 
great injury of poor Maryanne, the fellow-servant who 
had loved him in his kitchen days. Then there follows 
that wonderful ballad, Jeames of Backley Square, Upon 
this he writes an angry letter to Punch, dated from his 
chambers in The Albany ; “ Has a reglar suscriber to your 
amusing paper, I beg leaf to state that I should never 
have done so had I supposed that it was your ‘abbit to 
igepose the mistaries of privit life, and to hinger tho 
delligit feelings of umble individyouls like myself,” He 
‘writes in his own defence, both as to Maryanne and to 
the share-dealing by which he had made his fortune; and 
he ends with declaring his right to the position which 
he holds, ‘You are corrict in stating that I am of 
hancient Normin fam’ly. This is more than Peal can 
say, to whomb I applied for a barnetcy ; but the primmicr 
being of low igstraction, natrally stikles for his horder.” 
And the letter is signed “ Fitsjames De la Pluche.” Then 
follows his diary, beginning with a description of the way 
in which he rushed into Punch’s office, declaring his mis- 
fortunes, when losses had come upon him “I wish to 
‘be paid for my contribewtions to your paper. Suckm- 
atances is altered with me.” Whereupon he gets 2 cheque 
upon Messrs. Pump and Aldgate, and hes himself carried 
away to new speculations, Ho lesyes his diary behind 
him, and Punch surreptitionsly publishes it, There is 
much in the diary which comes from Thackeray's very 
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Lord Bareacres? “TI gave the old humbug a few chares 
out of my own pocket, ‘There, old Pride,’ saye I, ‘I 
like to see you down on your knees to a footman. There, 
old Pomposity 1 Take fifty pounds, I like to see you 
come cringing and begging for it!’ Whenever I see him 
in a very public place, I take my change for my money. 
I digg him in the ribbs, or clap his padded old shoulders. 
I call him ‘ Bareseres, my old brick,’ and I eee him wince. 
Tt does my ’art good.” It docs Thackeray’s heart good to 
pour himeelf out in indignation against some imaginary 
Bareactes. He blows off his steam with such an eagerness 
that he forgets fora time, or nearly forgets, his cacography. 
Then there are “ Jeames on Time Bargings,” “Jeames on, 
the Guage Question,” “Mr. Jeames again” Of all our 
author's heroes Jeames is perhaps the most amusing. 
There is not much in that joke of bad spelling, and we 
should have been inclined to say beforehand, that Mrs. 
Malaprop had done it so well and so sufficiently, that no 
repetition of it would be received with great favour, Like 
other dishes, it depends upon the cooking. Jeames, with 
his “suckmstances,” high or low, will be immortal, 
There were The Travels in London, a long series of them ; 
and then Punch’s Prize Novelists, in which Thackeray 
imitates the language and plots of Bulwer, Disraeli, 
Charles Lever, G. P. R. James, Mrs. Gore, and Cooper, 
the American. They are all excellent ; perhaps Codlingsby 
is the best, Mendozs, when he is fighting with the 
bargeman, or drinking with Codlingsby, or receiving 
Louis Philippe in his rooms, sceme to have come direct 
from the pen of our Premier. Phil Fogerty’s jump, and 
the younger and the elder horsemen, as they come riding 
into the atory, one in his armour and the other with his 
feathers, have the very savour and tone of Lever and 
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James; but then the ssvour and the tone are not so 
piquant. I know nothing in the way of imitation to equal 
Codlingsby, if it be not The Tale of Drury Lane, by 
W. 8, in the Rejected Addresses, of which it is said that 
‘Walter Scott declared that he must have written it him- 
welf, The scane between Dr, Franklin, Louis XVL, Mario 
Antoinette, and Tatua, the chief of the Nose-rings, as told 
in The Stare and Stripes, is perfect in its way, but it fails 
as being caricature of Cooper. ‘The caricaturist hos 
‘been. carried away beyond and above his model, by his 
own sense of fun. 

Of the ballads which appeared in Purch I will apoak 
elsewhere, as I must give a separate short chapter to our 
authors power of versification ; but I must say a word of 
The Snob Papers, which were at the time the most popular 
and the best known of all Thackeray’s contributions 1o 
Punch, think that perhaps they were more charming, 
more piquant, more apparently true, when they came out 
one after another in the periodical, than they are now as 
collected together, I think that one at a time would 
be better than many. And I think that the first half in 
the long list of snobs would have been more manifestly 
snobs to us than they are now with the second half of 
the list appended. In fact, there are too many of them, 
till the reader is driven to tell himself that the meaning 
of it all is that Adam’s family is from first to last a 
family of snobs. “ First,” says Thackeray, in preface, 
“the world was made ; then, as a matter of course, snobs ; 
they existed for years and years, and were no more known 
than America. But presently,—ingena patebat tellas,— 
the people became darkly eware that there was Buch a 
mace. Not shove fiveand-twenty years since, a name, an 
expreasive monosyllable, arose to designate that case, That 
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name has spread over England like railroads subsequently ; 
anobe are known and recognized throughout an empire on 
which I am given to understand the aun nover seta. 
Punch appears at the right season to chronicle their his» 
tory; and the individual comes forth to write that history 
in Punch, 

“T have,—and for thie gift I congratulate myself with 
« deep and abiding thankfulness,—an eye for a snob. If 
the truthful is the beautiful, it is besutifal to study even 
the anobbish ;—to teack anobs through history as certein 
Kittle dogs in Hampshire hnnt ont trafiles ; to sink shatte 
in society, and come upon rich veins of snob-ore, Snob- 
‘bishness is like Death, in quotation from Horace, 
which I hope you never heard, ‘ beating with equal foot 
at poor men’s doors, and kicking at the gates of emperom,’ 
Tt is a great mistake to judge of snobs lightly, and think 
they exist among the lower clames merely, An immense 
percentage of snobs, I believe, is to be found in every 
rank of this mortal life. You must not judge hastily or 
vuigerly of snobs ; to do so shows that you are yourself 
asnob, I myself have been taken for one.” 

‘The etate of Thackeray's mind when he commenced 
his delineations of snobbery ie here accurataly depicted. 
‘Written, as these papera were, for Punch, and written, as 
they were, by Theckersy, it was a necessity thet every 
idea pet forth should be given aa s joke, and that the 
satire om society in.general should be wrapped. up in 
‘urleaque absurdity, But not the less eager and serious 
was his-istention, When he tells us, st tha end of the 
firet-ehapter, of a certain Colonel Snobley, whom, he met 
at “Ragnigge Wells,” ss he says, and with whom he 
‘was 60 disgusted that he determined to drive.the man out 
of the house, we aro well aware that he had met an 
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offensive military gentleman,—probably at Tunbridge, 
Gentlemen thus offensive, even though tamely offensive, 
were peculiarly offensive to him. We presume, by wnat 
follows, that this gentleman, ignorantly,—for himself most 
unfortunately,—spoke of Publictle, Thackeray was dis- 
gusted,—~disgusted that such a name should be lugged into 
ordinary conversation at all, and then that a man should 
talk about a name with which he was go little acquainted 
as not to know how to pronounce it, The man was 
therefore a snob, and ought to be put down ; in all which 
I think that Thackeray was unnecessarily hard on the 
man, and gave him too much importance. 

8o it waa with him in his whole intercourse with snobs, 
—es he calls them. He saw something that was dis 
tasteful, and a man instantly became a enob in his 
eatimation, “But you can draw,” 8 man once said to 
him, there having been some discussion on the subject of 
Thackeray's art powers, The man moant no doubt to be 
civil, but meant also to imply that for the purpose needed 
the drawing was good enough, a matter on which he was ¥ 
competent to form an opinion, Thackeray instantly put 3 
‘the man down as a snob for fiattering him. The little ¢ 
courtesies of the world and the little discourtesies becamo 
snobbish to him. A man could not wear his hat, ore 
carry his umbrella, or mount his horse, without falling 5 
into some exror of mmobbism before his hypereritical 
eyo, St. Michael would have carried his armour amiss, | 
and St. Cecilia have been mobbish as she twanged her ’ 
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in the street would be properly “ron in,” if only 

the truth about the man had been known. The tinker 

thinks that every pot ia unsound. The cobbldr doubts the 
a 
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atability of every shoe. So at last it grew to be the 
case with Thackeray. There was more hope that the 
city should be saved because of its ten just men, than 
for society, if socisty were to depend on ten who were 
not anobs, All this arose from the keenness of his 
vision into thet which was really mean. But that 
Keenness became so aggravated by the intenseness of his 
ecarch that the slightest speck of dust became to his yes 
as a foul stain. Publicdla, as we saw, damned one poor 
man to a wretched immortality, and another was called 
pitileasly over the coals, because he had mixed a grain of 
flattery with a bushel of truth, Thackeray tells us that 
he was born to hunt out snobs, as certain dogs are trained 
to find truffles, But we can imagine that a dog, very 
energetic at producing truffles, and not finding them as 
plentiful as his heart desired, might occasionally produce 
roots which wero not genuine,—might be carried on in 
his energies till to his senses every fungus-root became a 
trafile, I think that there has been something of this 
with our author's snob-hunting, and that his zeal was at 

The nature of the task which came upon him made 
thia fault almost unavoidable. When s hit is made, say 
with a piece at o theatre, or with a set of illustrations, or 
with a series of papers on this or the other subject,—when 
something of this kind has suited the taste of the moment, 
and gratified the public, there is e natural inclination on 
the part of those who are interested to continue that 
which has been found to be good, It pays and it pleases, 
and it seems to suit everybody. Then it is continued 
~~ ne ad nauseam. We ses it in everything. When the 
‘Wai ®© -4 ho liked partridges, partridges were served to 
of the. “aay, ‘The world was pleased with certain 
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soon used up, and the little men had to be added. 

‘We can imagine that even Punch may occasionally be 
at 2 loss for subjects wherewith to delight ita readers, In 
fact, The Snob Papers were too good to be brought to an. 
end, and therefore there were forty-five of them. A 
dozen would have been better. As he himself says in his 
last paper, “for a mortal year we have been together 
flattering and abusing the human race.” It was exactly 
that, Of course we know,—everybody always knows,— 
thats bed specimen of his order may be found in every 
division of society, There may be a anob king, a snob 
parson, a snob member of parliament, a snob grocer, tailor, 
goldsmith, and the like, But that is not what has been 
meant, We did not want a special satirist to tell us what 
we all knew before, Had snobbishness been divided for 
us into its various attributes and characteristics, rather 
than attributed to various classes, the end sought,—the 
exposure, namely, of the evil,—would have been better 
attained. The snobbishness of flattery, of falsehood, of 
cowardice, lying, timeserving, money-worship, would havo 
‘been perhaps sttacked to 6 better purpose than that of 
kings, priests, soldiers, merchants, or men of lettera, Tho 
assault as made by Thackeray seems to have been mado 
‘on the profession generally. 

‘The paper on clerical snobs is intended to be essentially 
generous, and is ended by an allusion to cortain old clerical 
friends which has » sweet tone of tenderness in it, “ How 
should he who knows you, not respect you or your calling $ 
May this pen never write a pennyworth again if it ever 
caste ridicule upon either.” But in the meantime he has 
thrown his stone at the covetousness of bishops, because 
of certain Irish prelates who died rich many years before 

a2 
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he wrota The insinustion is that biehops generally take 
more of the losves and fishes than they ought, whereas 
the fact is that bishops’ incomes are generally so ineuf- 
ficient for the requirements demanded of them, that a 
feeling prevails that a clergyman to be fit for a bishopric 
should have s private income, He attacks the snobbish- 
ness of the universities, showing us how one class of 
young men consists of fellow-commoners, who wear lace 
and drink wine with their meals, and another class con- 
sieta of sizars, or servitors, who wear badges, as being 
poor, and are never allowed to take their food with their 
fellow-studenta, That arrangements fit for past times are 
not fit for these is true enough. Consequently they 
should gradually be changed; and from day to day are 
changed, But there is no snobbishness in this, Was the 
fellow-commoner @ anob when he acted in accordance with 
the custom of his rank and standing? or the sizar who 
socepted aid in achieving that education which he could 
not have got without it? or the tutor of the college, who 
carried out the rules entrusted to him? There are two 
military anobs, Rag and Famish. One is a swindler and 
the other a debauched young idiot. No doubt they are 
‘both soba, and one has bean, while ths other is, an officer. 
But there is,—I think, not an unfairness so much sa an 
absence of intuition, —in attaching to soldiers especially two 
vices to which all classes are open. Rag was gambling 
snob, and Famish a drunken snob,—but they were not 
specially military snobs, There is a chapter devoted to 
dinnergiving sobs, in which I think the doctrine laid 
down will not hold water, and therefore that the mobbism 
imputed is not proved. “ Your usual atyle of meal,” ssys 
the satirist“ that is plenteous, comfortable, and in its 
perfection,—should be that to which you welcome your 
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friends.” Then there is eomething said about the “ Bram- 
magem plate pomp,” and we are told that it is right that 
dukes should give grand dinners, but that we,—of the 
middle cless,—should entertain our friends with the sim- 
Pplicity which is customary with us. In all this there is, 
I think, a mistake. The duke gives a grand dinner be- 
cause he thinks his friends will like it, sitting down when 
alone with the duchess, we may suppose, with a retinue and 
grandeur lesa than that which is arrayed for gala occasions, 
So is it with Mr. Jones, who is no snob because he pro- 
vides a costly dinner,—if he can sfford it. He does it 
‘because he thinks his friends will like it, It may be that 
the grand dinner is a bore,—and that the leg of mutton 
with plenty of gravy and potatoes all hot, would be nivor. 
I generally prefer the leg of mutton myself. But Ido not 
think that snobbery is involved in the other, A man, no 
doubt, may be a snob in giving a dinner, Lam not a snob 
‘because for the occasion I eke out my own dozen silver 
forks with plated ware; but if I make believe that my 
plated ware is true silver, then T am a snob, 

In that matter of association with our betters,—-we will 
for the moment presume that gentlemen and ladies with 
titles or great wealth are our betters,—great and delicate 
questions arise as to what ia snobbery, and what ia not, 
in speaking of which Thackeray bocomes very indignant, 
and explains the intensity of his feelings as thoroughly by 
a charming little picture as by his words. It is a picture 
of Queen Elizabeth as she is about to trample with disdain 
on the coat which that mob Raleigh is throwing for her 
‘use on the mud before her. This is intended to typify the 
low parasite nature of the Englishman which has been 
described in the previous page or two. “And of these 
calm moralists,”—it matters uot for our present purpose 
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who were the moralists in question, —“ is there one I wonder 
whose heart would not throb with pleasure if he could be 
seen walking arm-in-arm with a couple of dukes down 
Pall Mall? No; it is impossible, in our condition of 
society, not to be sometimes a snob.” And egain : “ How 
should it be otherwise in a country where lordolatry is 
part of our creed, and where our children are brought up 
to respect the ‘Peerage’ as the Englishman’s second 
Bible.” Then follows the wonderfully graphic picture of 
Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh. 

In all this Thackeray has been carried away from the 
truth by his hatred for a cortain meanness of which there 
are no doubt examples enough, As for Relsigh, I think 
we have always sympathised with the young man, instead 
of despising him, because he felt on the impulse of the 
moment that nothing was too good for the woman and the 
queen combined. The ides of getting something in return 
for hia coat could hardly have come eo quick to him as 
that impulse in favour of royalty and womanhood, If one 
of us to-day should see the queen psssing, would he not 
raise his hat, and assume, unconsciously, something of an 
altered demeanour because of his reverence for majesty? 
In doing 20 he would have no mean desire of getting any- 
thing. The throne and its occupant are to him honour- 
able, and he honours them. There is surely no greater 
mistake than to suppose that reverence is snobbishness, 
I meet a great man in the street, and some chance having 
‘brought me to his knowledge, he stope and says a word to 
me, Am I a snob because I feel myself to be graced by 
his notices? Surely not, And if his acquaintance goes 
further and he asks me to dinner, am I not entitled so 
far to think well of mysqlf because I have been found 
‘worthy of his society ? 
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They who have mised themselves in the world, and 
they, too, whose position has enabled them to receive all 
that estimation can give, all that aociety can furnish, all 
that intercourse with the great can give, ate more likely 
to be pleasant companions than they who have been less 
fortunate, That picture of two companion dukes in 
Pall Mall is too gorgeous for human eye to endure, A 
man. would be scorched to cinders by so much light, as he 
would be crushed by a sack of sovereigns even though ho 
might be allowed to have them if he could carry thom 
away. Lut there can be no doubt that a peer taken at 
random as a companion would be proferable to a clerk 
from a countinghouso,—taken at random. Tho clerk 
might turn out a scholar on your hands, and the peor 
no better than a poor spendthrift ;—but the chances aro 
‘the other way, 

A tufthunter is a snob, a parasite is a snob, the man 
who allows the manhood within him to be awed by a 
coronet is a snob. The man who worshipa mere woalth is 
amob. But so alao is he who, in fear lest he should be 
called a snob, is afraid to seck the sequaintance,—or if it 
come to speak of the acquaintance, of those whoso 
acquaintance is manifestly desirable, In all this I foel 
that Thackeray was carried beyond the truth by his intenso 
desire to put down what is mean. 

It is in truth well for us all to know what constitutes 
anobbism, and I think that Thackeray, had he not been 
driven to dilution and dilstation, could have told us. 
If you will keep your hands from picking and stealing, 
and your tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slandering, 
you will not be a euob. The lesson seems to be eimple, 
and perhsps e little trite, but if you look into it, it will 
‘De found to contain nearly all that is necessary. 
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But the exeellence of each individual picture as it is 
drawn is not the lees striking because there may be found 
some fault with the series as 6 whole. What can excel 
the telling of the story of Captain Shindy at his club 
which is, I must own, a5 true as it is graphic, Captain 
Shindy is 9 real anob. “Look at it, sir; is it cooked ? 
Smell it, air. Is it meat fit for a gentleman?’ he roars 
out to the steward, who stands trembling before him, 
and who in vain tells him that the Bishop of Bullock- 
amithy has just had three from the same Join.” The 
telling as regards Captain Shindy is excellent, but the 
sidelong ottack upon the episcopate is cruel, “All the 
waitera in the club are huddled round the captain’s 
mutton-chop, He roars out the most horrible curses 
ot John for not bringing the pickles, He utters the most 
dreadful oaths because Thomes has not arrived with the 
Harvey ssuce, Peter comes tumbling with the water- 
jug over Jeames, who is bringing the ‘glittering canisters 
with bread,’ 


“Poor Mrs. Shindy and the children are, meanwhile, 
in dingy lodgings somewhere, waited upon by a charity 
gizl in pettens,” 

The visit to Castle Carabas, and the housekeeper’s 
description of the wonders of the family mansion, is as 
good. ‘The Side Entrance and ‘All,’ says the house. 
keeper. ‘The halligator hover the mantelpiece was 
‘brought home by Hadmiral St Michaels, when a capting 
with Lord Hanson. The harms on the cheers is the 
harms of the Carabss family. The great ‘all is seventy 
feet in Ienth, fifty-six in breath, and thirty-eight feet 
‘igh. The carvings of the chimlies, representing the 
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buth of Venus and ’Ereules and ‘Eyelash, is by Van 
Chishum, the most famous sculpture of his hage and 
country. The ceiling, by Calimanco, represents Painting, 
Harchitecture, and Music,—the naked female figure with 
the burrel-organ,—introducing George, first Lord Carabaa, 
tothe Temple of the Muses. The winder ornaments is by 
‘Vanderputty. The floor is Patagonian marble ; and the 
chandelier in the cantre was presented to Lionel, second 
marquis, by Lewy the Sixteenth, whose ‘ead was cut 
hoff in the French Revolution. We now henter the 
South Gallery,” etc, ete. All of which is very good fun, 
with » dash of truth in it aleo as to the enobbery; 
—only in this it will be necessary to be quite sure 
where the snobbery lies, If my Lord Carabas has a 
“bath of Venus,” beautiful for all eyes to ses, there 
is no snobbery, only good-nature, in the showing it; nor 
is there snobbery in going to see it, if a beautiful “ buth 
of Venus” has charms for you. If you merely want to 
see the inside of a lord's house, and the Jord is puffed 
up with the pride of showing his, then there will be two 
anobs, 

Of all those papers it may be said that each has that 
quality of @ pearl about it which in the previous chapter 
I endeavoured to explain. In each some little point is 
made in excellent language, so as to charm by its neat- 
neea, incision, and drollery. But The Snob Papers 
had better be read separately, and not taken in tho 
lump. 

Thackersy ceased to write for Punch in 1852, either 
entirely or almost so. 


CHAPTER IL 
VANITY Fair. 


Souersina has been said, in the biographical chapter, of 
the way in which Vanity Fair was produced, and of the 
period in the suthor’s life in which it was written. He 
had become famous,—to a limited extent,—by the exquisite 
nature of his contributions to periodicals ; but he desired 
to do something larger, something greater, something, 
perhaps, less ephemeral. For though Barry Lyndon and 
others have not proved to be ephemeral, it was thus that 
he regarded them. In this spirit he went to work and 
wrote Vanity Fuir. 

It may be as well to speak first of the faulte which wore 
attributed to it. It was said that the good people were 
all fools, and that the clever people were all knaves, 
‘When the critics, —tho talking critics ae woll as the writing 
critics,—began to discuss Vanify Fair, there had already 
grown up a foeling as to Thackeray as en author—that he 
was one who had taken up the business of castigating the 
vieos of the world. Scott had dealt with the heroics, 
whothar displayed in his Flora Maclvors or Mog Merrilieses, 
in his Ivanhoes or Ochiltress. Miss Edgeworth had been, 
moral; Miss Austen conventional; Bulwer bad been 
poetical and sentimental; Marryat and Lever had been 
funny and pugnacious, always with a dash of gallantry, 
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displaying funny naval and funny military life; and 
Dickens had already become great in painting the virtues 
of the lower orders, But by all these some kind of virtus 
had been sung, though it might be only the virtue of 
riding a horse or fighting a duel. Even Engene Aram 
and Jack Sheppard, with whom Thackeray found so much 
fault, were intended to be fine fellows, though they broke 
into houses and committed murders, Tho primary object 
of all those writers was to create an interest by exciting 
sympathy, To enhanee our sympathy personages wore 
introduced who were very vile indeed,—as Bucklaw, in 
the guise of a lover, to heighten our feelings for Ravens- 
wood and Lucy; as Wild, as a thief-taker, to mako us 
more anxious for the saving of Jack ; as Ralph Nickleby, 
to pile up the pity for his nicce Kate. But onch of theso 
novelists might have appropriately begun with an Arnu 
virumque cano. The song was to be of something god- 
like,—even with a Peter Simple, With Thackeray it had 
‘been altogether different. Alas, alas! the meanness of 
human wishes; the poorness of human results! That 
had been his tone, There can be no doubt that the 
heroic had appeared contemptible to him, as being untiuc. 
The girl who hed deceived her papa and mamma seemed 
mote probable to him than she who perished undor 
the willow-tree from sheer love,—as given in tho last 
chapter. Why sing songs that are faleo? Why tell 
of Lucy Ashtons and Kate Nicklebys, when pretty 
girls, let them be ever so beautiful, can be silly 
and sly? Why pour philosophy out of the mouth 
of e fashionable young gentleman like Pelham, seeing 
that young gentlemen of that sort rarely, or we may say 
never, talk after that fashion? Why make a house 
‘breaker a gallant charming young fellow, the truth being 
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that housebreakers as a rule are as objectionable in their 
manners as they are in their morals? Thackeray's mind 
had in troth worked im this way, and he had become a 
satirist, That had been all very well for Fraser and 
Punch; but when his satire was continued through a 
long novel, in twenty-four parts, readers,—who do in 
truth like the heroic better than the wicked,—-bogan to 
declare that this writer was no novelist, but only a 
oynic, 

Thence the question arises what a novel should be,— 
which I will endeavour to discuss very shortly in a 
later chapter. But this special fault was certainly found 
with Vanity Fair at the time, Heroines should not only 
‘be beautiful, but should be endowed also with a quasi 
celestial grace, grace of dignity, propriety, and reticence, 
A heroine should hardly want to be married, the arrange- 
ment being almost too mundane,—and, should she be 
‘brought to consent to undergo such bond, because of its 
acknowledged utility, it should be at some period so dis- 
tant as hardly to present iteelf to the mind as a reality. 
Eating and drinking should be altogether indifferent to her, 
and her clothes should be picturesque rather then smart, 
and that from accident rather than design. Thackeray's 
Amelia does not at all come up to the description here given, 
She is proud of having a lover, constantly declaring to 
herself and to others that he is “the greatest and the best of 
men,”—whereas the young gentleman is, in trath, a very 
Tittle man. She is not at all indifferent as to her finery, nor, 
as we see incidentally, to enjoying her suppers at Vaux- 
hall. She is anxious to be married,—and as soon as 
possible. A hero too should be dignified and of a noble 
Jrresencs ; 8 man who, though he may be as poor as 
Nicholas Nickieby, should nevertheless be beautiful on all 
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occasions, and never deficient in readiness, addrem, or 
self-assertion. Vanity Fair is specially declared by tho 
author to be “a novel without a hero,” and therefore we 
have hardly a right to complain of deficiency of heroic 
conduct in any of the male characters, But Captain 
Dobbin does become the hero, and is deficient’ Why 
was he called Dobbin, except to make him ridiculous! 
‘Why is he so shamefully ugly, so shy, so awkward! 
‘Why was he the son of a grocer? Thackeray in so 
depicting him was determined to run counter to the 
recognised taste of novel readers, And then again there 
was the feeling of another great fault. Let there be the 
virtuous in a novel and let there be tho vicious, tho 
dignified and the undignified, the sublime and the ridicu- 
Jous,—only Jet the virtuous, the dignified, and the sublime 
‘be in the ascendant. Edith Bellenden, and Lord Even. 
dale, and Morton himself would be too stilted, were 
they not enlivened by Mause, and Cuddie, and Pound- 
text. But here, in this novel, the vicious and the 
absurd have been made to be of more importance than 
the good and the noble, Becky Sharp and Rawdon 
Crawley are the real heroine and hero of the story. It is 
with them that the reader is called upon to interest 
himeclf. It is of them that he will think when he is 
reading the book. It is by them that he will judge the 
book when he has read it. There was no doubt « feeling 
with the public that though satire may be very well in ita 
place, it should not be made the backbons of a work so long 
and eo important as this. A short story such as Catherine 
or Barry Lyndon might be pronounced to have been called 
for by the iniquities of an outside world; but this 
seemed to the readers to have been addressed almost to 
themselves, Now men and women like to be painted aa 
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Titian would paint them, or Raffaelle,—not as Rembrandt, 
or even Rubens, 

‘Whether the ideal or the real is the best form of 
a novel may be questioned, but there can be no doubt 
that as thers are novelists who cannot descend from the 
bright heaven of the imagination to walk with their feet 
upon the earth, so there are others to whom it is not 
given to soar among clouds. The reader must please him- 
self, and make his selection if he cannot enjoy both. 
There are many who are carried into a heaven of pathos 
‘by the woes of a Master of Ravenswood, who fail alto- 
gether to be touched by the enduring constancy of a 
Dobbin, There are others,—and I will not asy but they 
may enjoy the keenest delight which literature can give, 
—-who cannot employ their minds on fiction unless it be 
conveyed in poetry. With Thackeray it was essential 
that the representations made by him should be, to his 
own thinking, lifelike. A Dobbin seemed to him to be 
such a one as might probably be met with in the world, 
whereas to his thinking a Ravenswood was simply a 
ereature of the imagination. He would have said of 
such, as we would say of female faces by Raffaelle, that 
women would like to be like them, but are not like them. 
Men might like to be like Ravenswood, and women may 
dream of men so formed and constituted, but such men 
do not exist. Dobbins do, and therefore Thackeray chose 
to write of a Dobbin. 

Bo also of the preference given to Becky Sharp and 
to Rawdon Crawley. Thackeray thought that more can 
‘be done by exposing the vices than extolling the virtues 
of mankind. No doubt he had s more thorongh belief 
in the one than in the other, The Dobbins he did en- 
counter—seldom; the Rawdon Crawleys very often, He 
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saw around him so much that was mean { Ho was hurt 
so often by the little vanities of people! It was thus 
that he waa driven to that overthoughtfulness about soba 
of which I have apoken in the last chapter, It thus be- 
came natural to him to insist on the thing which ho 
hated with unceasing assiduity, and only to break out 
now and again into a rapture of love for the true nobility 
which was dear to him,—as he did with the character of 
Captain Dobbin, . 

Tt must be added to all this that, before he has done 
with his snob or his knave, ho will gonerally weave in 
some little trait of humanity by which tho sinnor shall 
‘be relioved from the absolute darkness of utter iniquity, 
He deals with no Varneys or Deputy-Shepberds, all 
villany and all lies, because the snobs and knaves he had 
seen had never beon all snob or all knave. Evon Shindy 
probably had some feeling for the poor woman ho left at 
home. Rawdon Crawley loved his wicked wifo dearly, 
and there were moments even with her in which soma 
redeeming trait half reconciles her to the reader. 

Such were the faults which were found in Vanity Fair; 
‘but though the faults were found freely, the book was 
reed by all, Those who are old enough can well remember 
the effect which it had, and the welcome which was given 
to the different numbers as they appeared. Though the 
atory is vague and wandering, clearly commenced without 
any idea of an ending, yet there is something in the 
telling which makes every portion of it perfect in itself, 
‘There are absurdities in it which would not be admitted 
to anyone who had not # peculiar gift of making even his 
absurdities delightful. No schoolgirl who ever lived 
would have thrown back her gift-book, as Rebecca did the 
 dixonary,” out of the carriage window as she was taken 
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away from school. But who does not love that scans 
with which the novel commences? How could such a 
gitl aa Amelia Osborne have got herself into such society 
as that in which we see her at Vauxhall? But we for- 
give it all becanse of tho telling. And then there is 
that crowning absurdity of Sir Pitt Crawley and his 
establiahment, 

L never could understand how Thackeray in his first 
serious attempt could have dared to subject himself and 
Gir Pitt Crawley to the critica of the time. Sir Pitt is 
a baronet, a man of large property, and in Parliament, to 
whom Becky Sharp goes as a governess at the end of 
a delightful visit with her friend Amelia Sedley, on 
loaving Mias Pinkerton’s school, The Sedley carriage 
takes her to Sir Pitt’s door. “When the bell was 
rung head appeared between the interstices of the 
dining-room shutters, and the door was opened by 
a man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a dirty 
old coat, a foul old neckaloth leshed round his bristly 
neck, a shining bald head, a leering red face, a pair 
of twinkling gray eyes, and @ mouth perpetually on the 


Oe eThia Sir Pitt Crawley’st’ says John from the 
‘box. 

‘Fea, says the man at the door with a nod, ~ 

«¢¢ Hand down these ‘ere tranka there,’ said John. 

«Hand ’em down yourself,’ said the porter.” 

But John on the box declines to do this, as he cannot 
leave his horses. 

“The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his 
breeches? pockets, advanced on this summons, and throwing 
‘Miss Sharp's trunk over his shoulder, carried it into the 
house.” Then Becky is shown into the house, and a 
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diamantled dining-room is described, into which she is led 
hy the dirty man with the trunk. 


‘Two kitchen, chsirs, and a round table, and an attennated old 
poker and tongs, were, however, gathered round the fireplaoe, as 
‘was 8 saucepan over « feeble, eputtering fire. There was a bit of 
cheese and bread and a tin cendlestick on the table, and a little 
Diack porter in o pint pot, 

“ Had your dinner, I suppose?” This was maid by him of the 
bald bead. “It is not too warm for you? Like m drop of 
beer?” 

“Where is Sir Pitt Crawley?” esid Misa Sharp majestically, 

Ho, he! I'm Sir Pitt Orawley, Eek’lecb you owe moa pint 
for bringing down your luggage. Ue, be! ask Tinker if I ain't,” 

‘The lady addressed as Mrs, Tinker at this rooment made her 
appearance, with pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she 
hhad been despatched & minute before Misa Sharp's arrival; and 
she handed the articles over to Bir Pitt, who had taken his seat 
by the fire, 

““Where'a the farden?” sid be. “I gave you thres-half- 
pence; where's the change, old Tinker P” 

“There,” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin, “It’s 
only baronstes aa cares about farthings.”” 


Sir Pitt Crawley has always been to me e stretch of 
audacity which I have been unable to understand. But 
it has been accepted ; and from this commencement of 
Sir Pitt. Crawley have grown the wonderful characters 
of the Crawley family,—old Miss Crawley, the worldly, 
wicked, pleasure loving aunt, the Rey. Bute Crawley and 
his wife, who are quite as worldly, the eanctimonious elder 
son, who in truth is not less so, and Rawdon, who 
ultimately becomes Becky’s husband,—who is the bad 
hero of the book, as Dobbin is the good hero. They 
are admirable ; it is quite clear that Thackeray had 
known nothing of what was coming about them when he 
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caused Sir Pits to est his tripe with Mrs, Tinker in the 
London dining-room. 

There is a double story running throngh the book, 
the parts of which are but lightly woven together, of 
which the former tells us the life and adventures of that 
singular young woman Becky Sharp, and the other the 
troubles and ultimate success of our noble hero Captain 
Dobbin. Though it be true that readers prefer, or pretend 
to prefer, the romantic to the common in their novels, 
and complain of pages which ate defiled with thet which 
is low, yet I find that the absurd, the ludicrous, and even 
the evil, leave more impression behind them than the 
grand, the beautiful, or even the good. Dominie Sampson, 
Dugald Dalgetty, and Bothwell are, I think, more re- 
membered than Fergus Maclvor, than Ivanhoe himself, 
or Mr, Butler the minister. It certainly came to pasa 
that, in spite of the critics, Becky Sharp became the first 
attraction in Vanity Fair, When we speak now of 
Vanity Fair, it is always to Becky that our thoughts 
recur. She has made « position for herself in the world 
of fiction, and is one of our established personages, 

I have already said how she left school, throwing the 
“ dixonary” out of the window, like dust from her feet, 
and was taken to epend a few halcyon weeks with her 
friend Amelia Sedley, at the Sedley mansion in Russell 
Square. There she moots a brother Sedley home from 
India,—the immortal Jos,—at whom she began to eet 
her hitherto untried cap, Here we become acquainted 
both with the Sedley and with the Osborne families, 
with all their domestic affections and domestic anobbery, 
and have to confess that the snobbery is stronger than the 
affection, As we desire to love.Amelia Sedley, wo wish 
that the people around her were less ynigar or leas selfish, 
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—especially we wish it in regard to that handsome young 
fellow, George Osborne, whom she loves with her whole 
heert. But with Jos Sedley we are inclined to be con- 
tent, though he be fat, purse-proud, awkward, a drunkard, 
and a coward, because we do not want anything better for 
Beoky. Beeky does not want anything better for herself, 
‘because the man has money, Shs has been born a pauper, 
She knows herself to be but ill qualified to set up asa 
beanty,—though by dint of cleverness she does succeed in 
that afterwards, She has no advantages in regard to 
friends or family os she enters life. She must earn her 
‘bread for herself. Young as she is, she loves money, and 
has @ great idea of the power of money. Therefore, 
though Jos is distasteful at all points, she instantly makes 
herattack, She fails, however, at any rate for the present, 
She never becomes his wife, but at last she succoeda in 
getting some of his money, But before that time comes 
she has many a suffering to endure, and many a triumph 
to enjoy. 

She goes to Sir Pitt Crawley as governess for his 
second family, and is taken down to Queen’s Crawley in 
the country. There her cleverness prevails, even with 
the baronet, of whom I have just given Thackeray's por 
trait. She keeps his accounts, and writes his letiers, and 
helpa him to save money ; she reads with the elder sister 
‘books they ought not to have read; she flatters the sancti- 
monious son, In point of fact, she becomes ail in all at 
Queen's Crawley, so that Sir Pitt himself falls in Jove 
with her,—for there is reason ‘to think that Sir Pitt may 
eoon become again a widower. But there also came down 
to the baronet’s house, on an occasion of general enter- 
taining, Captain Rawdon Crawley. Of course Becky seta 
her cap at him, and of course succeeds, She alwsys 

ze 
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succeeds. Though she is only the governess, he insists 
upon dancing with her, to the neglect of all the young 
ladies of the neighbourhood. They continue to walk 
together by moonlight—or starlight—the great, heavy, 
stupid, half-tipsy dragoon, and the intriguing, covetous, 
altogether unprincipled young woman, And the two 
young people absolutely come to love one another 
in their way,—the heavy, stupid, fnddled dragoon, 
aud the false, covetous, altogether unprincipled yonng 
woman 

The fat aunt Crawley is a maiden lady, very rich, and 
Becky quite succeeds in gaining the rich aunt by her wiles. 
The aunt becomes so fond of Becky down in the country, 
that when she has to return to her own house in town, 
sick from overeating, ahe cannot be happy without taking 
Becky with her, So Becky is installed in the house in 
London, having been taken away abruptly from her pupils, 
to the great dismay of the old lady’s long-established 
resident companion, They all fall in love with her; she 
makes herself eo charming, she is so clever ; she can even, 
by help of alittle care in dressing, become so picturesque ! 
Asall this goes on, the reader feels what a great personage 
in Misa Rebecca Sharp. 

Lady Crawley dies down in the country, while Becky 
in otill staying with his aister, who will not part with her. 
Sir Pitt at once rushes up to town, before the funeral, 
looking for consolation where only he can find it, Becky 
brings him down word from his sister’s room that the old 
lady is too ill to see him, 

“So much the better,” Bir Pitt answered ; “I want to a00 yoo, 
‘Misa Sharp. I want you beck st Queen’s Crawley, miss,” the 
‘baronet said, His eyes had sueh » strange look, and were fixed 
tupon her so stedfastly that Rebecos Sharp began almost to 
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tremble, Then she half promises, talks sbout the dear children, 
and angles with the old man. “TE tell you I want you," he says} 
“Ym going back to the raneral, will you coms back?—yea 
or no?” 

“YE aren't. I don't think—it wouldn’t be right—to be 
slone—with you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great 
agitation. 

“I say ogain, I want you. I can’t get on without you, I 
didn’t see what it was till you weat away. Tho house all gooo 
‘wroog. It's not the same place. All my accounts has got 
muddled again. You must come beck. Do come back, Dear 
Beoky, do come.” 

“Come,—aa what, nic ?” Rebecca gasped out. 

“Come as Lady Crawley, if you like. There, will that zatiaty 
you? Come back and be my wife. You're vit for it. Birth bo 
hanged. You're as good » lady ag ever I see, You've got more 
braina in your little vinger than any beronet’s wifo in tho 
country, Will you come? Yes or no?” Reboses is startled, 
bat the old man goes on. “I'll make you happy ; 200 if I don't. 
‘You shall do what you like, spend what you like, and have it 
all your own way. Tl make you « settlement, 1’ll do every- 
thing regalar. Look here,” and the old man fell down on hie 
Irneos and Jeered at her like » aatyz. 


But Rebeces, though she had been angling, angling 
for favour and love and power, had not expected this. 
For once in her life she loses her presence of mind, and 
exclaims : “Oh Sir Pitt; ob sir; I—I’m married already!” 
She has married Rawdon Crawley, Sir Pitt’s younger 
son, Miss Crawley’s favourite among those of her family 
who are looking for her money. But she keeps her secret 
for the present, and writes a charming letter to the 
Captain; “Dearest,—Something tells mo that we shall 
conquer, ‘You shall leave that odious mgiment. Quit 
gaming, racing, and be a good boy, and we shall all live 
im Park Lane, and ma tanée shall leave us all her money.” 
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Ma tante’s monsy has been in her mind eli through, but 
yet she loves him. 


“Suppose the old lady doem’t come to,” Rawdon said to his 
little wife aa they eat together in the mug Little Brompton 
lodgings. She had beon trying the new pisuo sll the morning. | 
‘The now gloves fitted her tos nicety. The new shawi became 
her wonderfully. The new rings glittered on her little hands, 
and the new watch tioked at her waist. 

“TU make your fortune,” she maid; and Delilah patted 
Aamson’s cheek. 

“You oan do anything,” he said, kissing the little hand. “By 
Jove you can! and we'll drive down to the Star and Garter and 
dine, by Jove!” 


They were neither of them quite heartless at that 
moment, nor did Rawdon ever become quite bad. Then 
follow the adventures of Becky as a married woman, 
through all of which there is a glimmer of love for her 
stupid husband, while it is the real purpose of her heart 
to get money how she may,—by her charms, by her 
wit, by her lies, by her readiness. She makes love to 
everyone,—even to her sanctimonious brother-in-law, who 
becomes Sir Pitt in his time,—and always succeeds. But 
in her lovemaking there is nothing of love, She gots 
hold of that wellzemembered old reprobate, the Marquis 
of Steyne, who possesses the two valuable gifts of being 
very dissolute and very ricb, and from him she obtains 
money and jewels to her heart’s desire, The abominations 
of Lord Steyne are depicted in the strongest language of 
which Vanity Fair admits. The reader's hair stands almoat 
on end in horror at the wickednees of the two wretches,—at 
ber desire for money, shear money ; and hia for wicked- 
ness, sheer wickedness, Then her husband finds her out, 
-~poor Rawdon! who with all his faults and thick- 
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headed stupidity, has become absolutely entranced by the 
wiles of his little wife, Ho is carried off to a aponging- 
house, in order that he may be out of the way, and, on 
escaping unexpectedly from thraldom, finds the lord in his 
wife's drawing-room. Whereupon he thrashes the old lord, 
nearly killing him; takes away the plunder which he finds 
on his wife’s person, and hurries away to seek sanistance 
as to further revenge ;—for he is determined to shoot 
the marquis, or to be ehot. He goes to one Captain 
Macmurdo, who is to act as his second, and there he pours 
out his heart. “You don't know how fond I was of that 
one,” Rawdon said, halfinarticulately. ‘Damme, I 
followed her like a footman! I gave up everything I 
had to her. I’m a beggar because I would marry her, 
By Jove, sir, I've pawned my own watch to get her 
anything she fancied. And she—she's been making 
& purse for herself all the time, and grudged me @ 
hundred pounds to get me out of quod!” His friend 
alleges that the wife may be innocent after all, “It 
may be so,” Rawdon exclaimed sadly ; “but this don't 
look very innocent!” And he showed the captain the 
thousand-pound note which he had found in Becky's 
pocketbook. 

But the marquis can do better than fight ; and Rawdon, 
in epite of his true love, can do better than follow the 
quarrel up to bis own undoing. ‘The marquis, on the 
apur of the moment, gets the lady’s husband sppointed 
governor of Coventry Island, with « salary of thre 
thousand pounds s year; and poor Rawdon at isst con- 
descends to sccept the appointment He will not seo his 
‘wife again, but he makes her an allowance out of his 
income. 


In arranging all this, Thackery is enabled to have 4 
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side blow at the Britich way of distributing patronage,— 
for the favour of which ho was afterwards himself a can- 
didste, He quotes as follows from The Royalist newspaper = 
“We bear that the governorship ”"—of Coventry Island— 
“has been offered to Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B, a 
distinguished Waterloo officer, We need not only men 
of acknowledged bravery, bat men of administrative 
talenta to superintend the affairs of our coloniea; and 
we have no doubt that the gentleman selected by the 
Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy which has 
occurred at Coventry Island, is admirably calculated 
for the post.” The reader, however, ia aware that the 
officer in question cannot write a eantence or speak two 
words correctly. 

Our heroine’s adventures are carried on much further, 
‘but they cannot be given here in detail, To the end she 
is the same,—utterly false, selfish, oovetous, and successful, 
To have made such a woman really in love would have 
‘deen a mistake, Her husband she likes best,—because ho 
is, or was, her own, But there is no man 60 foul, so 
wicked, eo unattractive, but that she can fawn over him 
for money and jewels, There are women to whom nothing 
is nesty, either in person, language, wocnes, actions, or 
prinsiple—and Becky is one of them; and yet she is 
hemelf attractive. A most wonderful sketch, for the 
perpetration of which ell Thackeray's power of combined 
indignation and humour was necessary ! 

The story of Amelia and ber two lovers, George 
Osborne and Captain, or as he came afterwards to be, 
Major, and Colonel Dobbin, is less interesting, simply 
‘because goodness and eulogy are less exciting than 
wickedness and censure. Amelia is a true, honest-hearted, 
thoroughly English young woman, who loves her love 
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‘because he is grand,—to her eyes,—and loving him, loves 
him with all her heart. Readers have said that eho ia 
silly, only because she is not heroie. I do not know that 
she is more silly than many young ladies whom we who 
are old have loved in our youth, or than those whom our 
pons are loving at the present time. Readers complain of 
Amelia because she is absolutely true to nature, There are no 
Raffaellistic touches, no added graces, no divine romance. 
She is feminine all over, and British,—loving, true, 
thoroughly unselfish, yet with a taste for having things 
comfortable, forgiving, quite capable of jealousy, but prone 
to be appeased at once, at the first kiss; quite convinced 
‘that her lover, her husband, her children are the people in 
all the world to whom the greatest consideration is due. 
Such a one is sure to be the dupe of a Becky Sharp, 
should a Becky Sharp come in her way,—as is the caso 
‘with a0 many sweet Ameliss whom we have known, But 
in a matter of Jove she is sound enough and sensible 
enough,—and ahe is as trus as steel, I know no trait in 
Amelia which a man would be ashamed to find in his own 
daughter, 

She marries her George Osborne, who, to tell the truth 
of him, is but a poor kind of fellow, though he is a bravo 
soldier, He thinks much of his own person, and is selfish. 
Thackeray puts in a touch or two here and there by 
which he is made to be odious. He would rather give a 
present to himself than to the girl who loved him. 
Novertheless, when her father is ruined he marries her, 
and he fights bravely st Waterloo, and is killed. “No 
more firing was heard at Brussela The pursuit rolled 
miles away. ‘Darkness came down on the field and the 
city,—end Amelia was prying for Georgs, who was lying 
on his face, dead, with « bullet through his heart.” 
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Then follows the long courtship of Dobbin, the true 
hhero,—he who has been the friend af George since their 
old school-days ; who has lived with him and served him, 
and has also loved Amelia, But he has loved her,—as 
one man may love another,—solely with a view to the 
profit of his friend. He bas known all along that George 
and Amelia have been engaged to each other aa boy and 
girl George would have neglected her, but Dobbin 
would not allow it, George would have jilted the girl 
who loved him, but Dobbin would not let him He had 
nothing to get for himself, but loving her as he did, it was 
the work of his life to get for her all that ehe wanted. 

George is shot at Waterloo, and then come fifteen 
years of widowhood,—fifteen years during which Becky is 
carrying on her manceuvres,—fifteen years during which 
Amelia cannot bring herself to accept the devotion of 
the old captain, who becomes at last a colonel. But at 
the end she is won, “The vessel is in port. He has got 
the prize he has been trying for all his life, The bird 
has come in at last, There it is, with its head on ite 
shoulder, billing and cooing clean up to his heart, with 
soft outstretched fluttering wings This is what he has 
asked for every day and hour for eighteen years. This is 
what he has pined after. Here it ithe summit, the 
ond, the last page of the third volume.” 

The reador as he closes the book has on his mind a 
strong conviction, the atrongest possible conviction, that 
among men George is as weak and Dobbin as noble aa 
any that he has met in literature ; and that among women 
Amelia is a true and Becky as vile as any he has en- 
countered. Of eo much he will be conscious. In addition 
to this he will unconsciously have found that every page 
‘he has read will have been of interest tohim. There has 
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been no padding, no longusurs; every bit will have hed 
ita weight with him. And ho will find too at the end, if 
he will think af it—though readers, I fear, seldom think 
much of this in regard to books they have read—that tho 
Iesson tanght in every page has been good. There may 
be details of evil painted eo as to disgust,—painted 
almost too plainly,—but none painted so es to allure, 


CHAPTER Iv. 
FENDENNIZ AND THE NEWOOMES, 


Tau absence of the heroic was, in Thackeray, 20 palpable 
to Thackeray himeclf that in his original preface to 
Pendennis, when he began to be aware that his reputation 
‘was made, he tells his public what they may expect and 
what they may not, and makes his joking complaint of 
the readers of his time because they will not endure with 
patience the true picture of @ natural man. “Even the 
gentlemen of our age,” he says,—adding that the story of 
Pendennie is an attempt to describe one of them, just as 
he is,—" even those we cannot show as they are with the 
notorious selfishness of their time and their education. 
Since the author of Zom Jones was buried, no writer of 
fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his 
utmost power a max, Woe must shape him, and give him 
8 certain conventional temper.” Then ho rebukes his 
audience because they will not listen to the trath, ‘You 
will not heat what moves in the real world, what passes 
in society, in the clube, colleges, mess-rooms,—what is the 
life and talk of your sons.” You want the Raffaellistio 
touch, or that of some painter of horrors equally removed 
from the truth. I tell you bow a man really does act,— 
as did Fielding with Tom Jones,—bnt it does not satisfy 
you, You will not sympathise with thia young man of 
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mins, this Pendennis, because he is neither angel nor imp. 
Ii it be 20, let, it be so. I will not paint for you angela or 
imps, because I do not see them. The young man of the 
day, whom I do see, and of whom I know the inside and 
the out thoroughly, him I have painted for you; and 
here he is, whether you like the picture or not. This is 
what Thackeray meant, and, having this in his mind, he 
produced Pendennis. 

The object of a novel should be to instruct in 
morals while it amuses. I cannot think but that every 
novelist who has thought much of his art will have 
realised as much as that for himself. Whether this may 
best be done by the transcendental or by the common- 
place is the question which it more behoves the reader 
than the author to answer, because the author may be 
fairly eure that he who can do the one will not, probably 
cannot, do the other. If a led be only five feet high ho 
does not try to enlist in the Guards. Thackeray com- 
plains that many lsdies have “remonstrated and sub- 
scribers left him,” because of his realistic tendency. 
Nevertheless he has gone on with his work, and, in 
Pendennis, has painted young man as natural as Tom 
Jones. Had he expended himeelf in the attempt, he 
could not have drawn a Master of Ravenswood. 

Tt has to be admitted that Pendennis is not « fine 
fellow. Ho is not as weak, aa selfish, as untrustworthy as 
that George Osborne whom Amelie married in Vanity 
Fair; but nevertheless, he is wesk, and selfish, and 
untrustworthy. He is not such a one as a father would 
wish to see his son, or a mother to welcome as a lover for 
her daughter. But then, fathers are s0 often doomed to 
find their sons not all that they wish, and mothers to see 
their girls falling in love with young men who are not 
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Paladins, In our individual lives we are contented to 
endure an admixture of evil, which we should resent if 
imputed to us in the general. We presume ourselves to 
‘be truth-spesking, noble in our sentiments, generous in 
our actions, modest and unselfish, chivalrous and devoted. 
But we forgive and pass over in silence a few delin- 
quencies among ourselves. What boy at school ever is a 
coward,—in the generalf What gentleman ever tells a lie? 
‘What young Jady is greedy? ‘We take it for granted, a 
though they were fixed rules in life, that our boys 
from our public schools look us in the face and are manly ; 
that our gentlemen tell the truth as a matter of course; 
and that our young Iadies are refined and unselfish, 
‘Thackeray is always protesting that it is not so, and that 
no good is to be done by blinking the truth, He knows 
that we have our little home experiences. Let us have 
the facts out, and mend what is bad if we can, This 
novel of Pendennis is one of his loudest protests to this 
effect. 

I will not attempt to tell the story of Pendennis, how 
his mother loved him, how he first came to be brought up 
together with Laura Bell, how he thrashed the other boys 
when he was a boy, and how he fell in love with Miss 
Fothoringsy, née Costigan, and was determined to marry 
her while he was still a hobbledehoy, how he went up to 
Boniface, that wellknown college at Oxford, and there 
did no good, spending money which he had not got, and 
learning to gamble, The English gentleman, as we know, 
never lies; but Pendennis is not quite truthfal; when 
the college tutor, thinking that he hears the rattling of 
dice, makes his way into Pan's room, Pen and his two 
companions are found with three Homers before them, 
and Pen asks the tutor with greet gravity ; “ What was 
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the present condition of the river Scamander, and whether 
it was navigable or no?” Ho tells his mother that, 
during a certain vacation he must stay up and reed, 
instead of coming home,—bnut, nevertheless, he gosa up to 
London to amuse himself. The reader is soon made to 
understand that, though Pen may be a fine gentleman, he 
is not trustworthy. But he repents and comes home, and 
kisses his mother; only, alas! he will always be kissing 
somebody else also. 

The story of the Amorys and the Claverings, and that 
wonderful French cook M. Alcide Mirobolant, forma one 
of those delightful digressions which Thackeray scatters 
through his novels rather than weaves into them. They 
generally have but little to do with the story itself, and 
‘are brought in only as giving scope for some incident to 
the real hero or heroine. But in this digression Pen is 
‘very much concerned indeed, for he is brought to the 
very verge of matrimony with that peculiarly disagreeable 
lady Miss Amory. He does escape at last, but only 
within 8 few pages of the end, when we are made un- 
happy by the lady's victory over that poor young sinner 
Foker, with whom we have all come to sympathise, in 
spite of his vulgarity and fast propensities, She would 
to the last fain have married Pen, in whom she believes, 
thinking that he would make @ name for her, “II me 
faut dea émotions,” saya Blanche, Whereupon the author, 
as he leaves her, explains the nature of this Miss 
Amory’s feelings. “For this young lady was not able 
to carry out any emotion to the fall, but had « sham 
enthusiasm, 8 sham hatred, a sham love, a abam taste, 
sham grief; each of which flared and shone very 
vehemently for an instant, but subsided and gave place 
to the noxt sham emotion.” Thackeray, when he drew 
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this portrait, must certainly have had some special young 
lady in his view. But though we are made unhappy for 
Foker, Foker too escapes st last, and Blanche, with her 
emotions, marries that very doubtful nobleman Comte 
Montmorenci de Valentincis, 

But all this of Miss Amory is but an episode. The 
purport of the atory is the way in which the hero is 
made to enter upon the world, subject ss he has been to 
the sweet teaching of his mother, and subject as he is 
made to be to the worldly leasons of his old uncle the 
major. Then he is ill, and nearly dies, and his mother 
comes up to nurse him. And there is his friend War 
rington, of whose family down in Suffolk we shall have 
heard something when we have read The Virgintans,—one 
I think of the finest characters, as it is certainly one of 
the most touching, that Thackeray ever drew, War 
rington, and Pen’s mother, and Laura are our hero’s 
‘better angels,—angels so good as to make us wonder 
that a creature 80 weak ahould have bad such angela about 
him; though we are driven to confess that their affection 
and loyalty for him are natural There is » melancholy 
‘beneath the roughness of Warrington, and a feminine 
softness combined with the reticent manliness of the man, 
which have endeared him to readers beyond perhaps any 
character in the book. Major Pendennis has become 
immortal, Selfish, worldly, false, padded, caring alto- 
gether for things mean and poor in themselves ; still the 
reader likes him, I¢ is not quite all for himself, ToPen 
he is good,—to Pen who is the head of his family, and 
+o come after him as the Pendennis of the day. To Pen 
and to Pen's mother he is beneficent after his lights. In 
whatever be undertakes it is so contrived that the reader 
shall in some degree sympathise with him. And ao it ia 
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with poor old Costigan, the drunken Irish captain, Miss 
Fotheringay’s papa. He was not a pleasant person. “ We 
have witnessed the déshabille of Major Pendennis,” says 
our author ; “will any one wish to be valet-de-chambre to 
our other hero, Costigan? It would seem that the cap- 
tain, before issuing from his bedroom, scented himself 
with otto of whisky.” Yet there is a kindliness about 
him which softens our hearts, though in truth he is 
‘very careful that the kindness ahall always be shown to 
himself. 

Among these people Pen makes his way to the end of 
the novel, coming near to shipwreck on various occasions, 
and always deserving the shipwreck which ho has almost 
encountered. Then there will arise the question whether 
it might not have been better that he ehould be altogether 
shipwrecked, rather than housed comfortably with such a 
wife as Laura, and left to that enjoyment of happiness 
forever after, which is the normal heaven prepared for 
hheroes and heroines who have done their work well 
through three volumes, It is almost the only instance 
in all Thackeray’s works in which this state of bliss 
is reached. George Osborne, who is the beautiful lover 
in Vanity Fair, is killed almost before our eyos, on the 
field of battle, and we feel that Nemesis has with justice 
taken hold of him. Poor old Dobbin does marry the 
widow, after fifteen years of further service, when wo 
know him to be a middle-aged man and her a middle-eged 
woman. That glorious Paradise of which I have spoken 
requires a freshness which can hardly be attributed to 
the second marriage of a widow who has been fifteen 
years mourning for her first husband. Clive Newoome, 
‘the first young man,” if we may ao call him, of the 
novel which I shall mention just uow, is carried so far 
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beyond his matrimonial elysium that we are allowed to 
see too plainly how far from true may be those promises 
of hymenesl happiness forever after, The cares of 
married life have settled down heavily upon his young 
head beforc we leave him. He not only marries, bul 
loses his wife, and is left a melancholy widower with 
his son. Esmond and Beatrix certainly reach no such 
elysium as that of which we are speaking. But 
Pen, who surely deserved a Nemesis, though per 
haps not one so bleck as that demanded by George 
Osborne’s delinquencies, is treated as thongh he had 
‘been passed through the fire, and had come out,—if 
not pure gold, still gold good enough for goldsmiths, 
“ And what sort of a husband will this Pendennis be 1” 
This is the question asked by the author himself at the 
end of the novel; feeling, no doubt, some hesitation as 
to the justice of what he had just done. “And what 
sort of a husband will this Pendennis be?” many a 
reader will ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage 
and the future of Laura. The queriste are referred to 
that lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward 
moode—sesing and owning that there are better mon than 
he—loves him always with the most constant affection. 
‘Tho assertion could be made with perfect confidence, but 
ia not te the purpose. That Laura's affection should be 
constant, no one would doubt; but more than that ia 
wanted for happiness, How about Pendennis and his 
constancy § 

The Neuwcomes, which I bracket in this chapter with 
Pendennis, was not written till after Zemond, and 
appeared between that novel and Zhe Virginians, which 
‘was a sequel to Hemond. It is supposed to be edited by 
Pen, whose own adventures we have just completed, and 
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is commenced by that celebrated night passed by Colonel 
Newcome and his boy Clive at the Cave of Harmony, 
during which the colonel is at first so pleasantly received 
and so genially entertained, but from which he is at last 
banished, indignant at the iniquities of our drunken old 
friend Captain Costigan, with whom we had become 
intimate in Pen’a own memoirs. The boy Clive is 
Gescribed as being probably about sixteen. At the end 
of the story he has run through tho adventures of his 
early life, and is left a melancholy man, a widower, ono 
who has suffered the extremity of misery from a step- 
mother, and who is wrapped up in the only son that is 
left to him,—-as hed been the cass with his father at the 
‘beginning of the novel. The Netwcomes, therefore, like 
‘Thackeray's other tales, is rather a alice from the bio- 
graphical memoirs of a family, than a romance or novel 
in iteelf. 

It is full of satire from the first to the lest page. Every 
word of it seems to have beon written to show how vile 
and poor a place this world is; how prone men are to 
deceive, how prone to be deceived, There is a scone in 
which “ his Excellency Rummun Loll, otherwise his High- 
ness Rummun Loll,” is introduced to Colonel Neweome,— 
or rather presented,—for the two men had known each 
other before. All London was talking of Rummun Lol, 
taking him for an Indian prince, but the colonel, who 
had served in Indis, knew better. Rammun Loll was 
no more than a merchant, who had made 4 precarions 
fortane by doubtfal means, All the girls, nevertheleas, 
are running after his Excellency. “He's known to have 
two wives already in India,” ssys Barnes Newcome; 
“but, by gad, for a settlement, I believe some of the 
girls here would marry him.” We have a delightful 
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illustration of the London girls, with their bare necks and 
shoulders, sitting round Rummun Loll and worshipping 
him as he reposes on his low settee. There are a dozen of 
them so enchanted that the men who wish to get a sight 
of the Rummun are quite kept at a distance. This ia 
satire on the women. A few pages on we come upon a 
clergyman who is no more real than Rummun Loll. The 
clergyman, Charles Honeyman, had married the colonel’s 
sister and had lost his wife, and now the brothersinlaw 
meet. “Poor, poor Emma!’ exclaimed the ecolesiastic, 
casting his eyes towards the chandelier and passing a 
white cambric pocket-handkerehief gracefully before them. 
No man in London understood the ring business or the 
pocket-handkerchief business better, or amothered his 
emotion more beautifully, ‘In the gayest moments, in 
the giddiest throng of fashion, the thoughts of the past 
‘will rise; the departed will be among us still But this 
is not the strain wherewith to greet the friend newly 
arrived on our shores. How it rejoicea mo to behold 
you in old England.’” And go the satirist goes on with 
‘Mr. Honeyman the clergyman, Mr. Honeyman the clergy- 
man has been already mentioned, in that extract made in 
our first chapter from Lovel the Widower. It was he who 
sasisted another friend, “ with his wheedling tongue,” in 
inducing Thackeray to purchase that ‘ neat little literary 
peper,”—called then The Muscum, but which waa in truth 
The National Standard. Tn describing Barnes Newoome, 
‘the colonel’s relative, Thackeray in the same ecene attacks 
‘the sharpness of the young men of business of the present 
day. There were, or were to be, some transactions with 
Bummun Loll, and Barnes Newcome, being in doubt, 
aske the colonel a question or two as to the certainty of the 
Rummun’s money, much to the colonel’s disgust. “The 
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young man of business had dropped his drawl or his 
languor, and was speaking quite unaffectedly, good- 
usturedly, and selfishly. Had you talked to him for a 
week you would not have made him understand the scorn 
and loathing with which the colonel regarded him, Here 
was s young fellow as keen aa the oldest curmudgeon, | 
—a led with scarce a beard to his chin, that would 
pursue his bond as rigidly as Shylock.” “Bares New- 
come never missed a church,” he goes on, “or dressing 
for dinner. He never kept a tradesman waiting for his 
money, He seldom drank too much, and never was late 
for business, or huddled over his toilet, however brief his 
aleep or severe his headache. In a word, he was as 
scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the whole bills 
of mortality.” Thackeray had lately seen some Barnes 
Newcome when he wrote that, 

It in all satire; but there is generally a touch of pathos 
even through the satire. It is satire when Miss Quigley, 
the governess in Park Street, falls in love with the old 
colonel after some dim fashion of her own. “When she 
is walking with her little charges in the Park, faint signals 
of welcome appear on her wan cheeks. She knows tho 
dear colonel amidst a thousand horsemen.” The colonel 
had drunk a glass of wine with har after his stately fashion, 
and the foolish old maid thinks too much of it, Then wo 
are told how she knits purses for him, “as she sits alone 
in the schoolroom,—high up in that Jone house, when the 
little ones are long since asleep,—before her dismal little 
tea-tray, and her little desk containing her mother's letters 
and her mementoes of home.” Miss Quigley is an ass; 
bat we are made to sympathise entirely with the os, 
‘Decause of that morsel of pathos as to her mothers 
Jeter, 
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* Clive Newcome, our hero, who is a second Pen, bui a 
better fellow, is himself a satire on young men,—on young 
men who are idle and ambitious st the same time. He is 
a painter ; but, instesd of being prond of hie art, is half 
aahamed of it,—because not being industrious he has not, 
while yet young, learned to excel. He is “doing” a 
portrait of Mis, Pendennis, Laura, and thus epeaks of 
his business, No. 666,”—he is supposed to be quoting 
from the catalogue of the Royal Academy for the year,— 
“No, 666. Portrait of Joseph Muggins, Eaq., Newcome, 
George Street. No. 979. Portrait of Mrs, Muggins on 
her gray pony, Newcome. No. 579, Portrait of Joseph 
Muggins, Esq.’s dog Toby, Newcome, This is what I am 
fit for. These are the victorics I have set myself on 
achieving. Oh Mrs. Pendennis! isn’t it humiliating 1 
‘Why isn’t there a wart Why haven’t I a genius There 
is a painter who lives hard by, and who begs me to come 
and look at his work. He is in the Muggins line too, 
He gots his canvases with a good light upon them ; ex- 
cludes the contemplativn of other objects; stands beside 
his picture in an attitude himself; and thinks that he 
and they are masterpieces, Oh me, what drivelling 
‘wretches we are! Fame!—except that of just the one or two, 
~—what’s the use of it?” In all of which Thackeray is 
speaking his own feelings about himself as well as the 
world at large. What's the use of it all? Oh vanitas 
vanitatum! Oh vanity and vexstion of spirit! “So 
Clive Newcome,” he asye afterwards, “lay on a bed of 
down and tossed and tumbled there, He went to fine 
dinners, and sat silent over them ; rode fine horses, and 
‘black care jumped up behind the moody horseman.” Aa 
I write this I have before me a letter from Thackemy to 5 
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friend describing his own success when Vanity Fair was 
coming out, full of the same feeling. He is making money, 
‘but he spends it so fast that he never has any; and as for 
the opinions expressed on his books, he cares little for 
what he hears, There was always present to him a feeling 
of black care seated behind the horseman,—and would 
have been equally so had there been no real care present 
to him. A sardonic melancholy was the characteristic 
most common to him,—which, however, was relieved by 
an always present capacity for instant frolic, It was those 
attributes combined which made him of all satirists tho 
most humorous, and of all humorists the most satirical, 
Té was those that produced tho Osbornes, the Dobbins, 
the Pens, the Clives, and the Neweomes, whom, when he 
loved them the most, he could not save himeelf from 
describing as mean and unworthy, A somewhat heroic 
hero of romance,—such @ one, lot us say, as Waverley, or 
Lovel in The Antiquary, or Morton in Old Mortality,— 
‘was revolting to him, as lacking those foibles which hunan 
nature seemed to him to demand. 

The story ends with two sad tragedies, neither of which 
would have been demanded by the story, had not such 
sadness been agreeable to the author’s own idiosyncrasy. 
The one is the ruin of the old colonel’s fortunes, he 
having allowed himself to be enticed into bubble specula- 
tions ; and the other is the losa of all happiness, and even 
comfort, to Clive the hero, by the sbominationa of his 
mother-in-law. The woman is 0 iniquitous, and so 
tremendous in her iniquities, that she rises to tragedy. 
‘Who does not know Mra, Mack the Campaigner? Why 
at the end of his long story should Thackeray have 
married his hero to so lackadaisical a heroine ss poor 
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little Rosey, or brought on the stage such 2 shedemon 
as Rosey’s mother? But there is the Campaigner in all 
her vigour, 2 marvel of strength of composition,—one of 
the most vividly drawn characters in fiction ;—but a 
‘woman 90 odious that one is induced to doubt whether 
she should have been depicted. 

The other tragedy is altogether of a different kind, 
and though unnecessary to the story, and contrary to that 
practice of story-telling which seems to demand that 
calamities to those personages with whom we are to 
sympathise should not be brought in at the close of a 
work of fiction, is 20 beautifully told that no lover of 
Thackeray's work would be willing to part with it, The 
old colonel, as we bave said, is ruined by speculation, 
and in his ruin is brought to sccept the alms of the 
‘brotherhood of the Grey Friars, Then we are introduced 
to the Charter House, at which, as most of us know, 
there still exists a brotherhood of the kind. He dons 
the gown,—this old colonel, who had always been com- 
fortable in his moans, and latterly apparently rich,—and 
occupies the single room, and eats the doled bread, and 
among his poor brothers site in the chapel of his order, 
The description is perhaps as fine as anything thst 
Thackeray ever did. The gentleman is still the gentle- 
man, with all the pride of gentry ;—Dbut not the less is 
he the humble bedesman, aware thst he is living upon 
charity, not made to grovel by any sense of shame, but 
knowing that, though his normal pride may be left to 
him, an outward demeanour of humility is befitting. 

And then he dies. “At the usual evening hour the 
chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas Newcome'a hands 
outside the bed feebly beat time,—and, just as the last 
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‘ell stuck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, 
and he lifted up bis head s littls, and quickly said, 
“Adaam,'—and fell back. It was the word we used st 
school when names were called ; and, lo, he whoes hoart 
‘was as that of a little child had answered to his namo, 
end stood in the presenes of the Master!” 


CHAPTER V. 
ESMOND AND THE VIRGINIANS. 


‘Tax novel with which we are now going to deal I 
regard as the greatest work that Thackeray did. Though 
T do not hesitate to compare himself with himself, I will 
make no comparison between him and others; I therefore 
abstain from assigning to Hemond any special nicho 
among prose fictions in the English language, but I 
rank it so high as to justify me in placing bim among 
the small number of the highest class of English novelist, 
Much as I think of Barry Lyndon and Vunity Fair, 
T cannot quite say this of them ; but, as a chain is not 
stronger than its weakest link, ao is a post, or a dramatist, 
or a novelist to be placed in no lower level than that 
which he has attained by hia highest sustained flight, 
‘The excellence which has been reached here Thackeray 
achieved, without doubt, by giving a greater amount of 
forethought to the work he had before him than had 
‘deen his wont, When we were young we used to be told, 
in our house at home, that “ elbow-grease” was the one 
easential necessary to getting s tough piece of work well 
done. If a mahogany table was to be made to shino, 
it was elbow-grease that the operation needed. Fore- 
thought is the elbow-grease which « novelist,—or poet, 
or dyamatist,—requires. it is not only his plot that has 
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to be tumed and roturmed in his mind, not his plot 
chiefly, but he has to make himself gure of his situations, 
of his characters, of his effects, so that when the timo 
comes for hitting the nail he may know where to hit it 
on the head,—so that he may himself understand the 
passion, the calmness, the virtues, the vices, the rewards 
and punishments which he means 4o explain to othors,— 
so that hia proportions shall be correct, and ho be 
saved from the absurdity of dovoting two-thirds of his 
book to tho beginning, or two-thirds to the complotion 
of his task, It is from want of this special labour, more 
frequently than from intellectual deficiency, that tho 
tellers of stories fail so often to hit their nails on tho 
head, To think of a story is much harder work than,to 
write it. The author can sit down with tho pen in his 
hand for 8 given time, and produco a certain number of 
words, That is comparatively casy, and if he have a con- 
science in regard to his task, work will bo dono regularly. 
But to think it over as you lie in bed, or walk about, 
or sit cosily over your fire, to turn it all in your thoughts, 
and make tho things fit,—that requires elbow-grease of 
tho mind. The arrangement of the words is as though 
you were walking simply along a road, The srrango- 
ment of your story is as though you were carrying a sack 
of flour while you walked. Fielding had carried his sack 
of flour before he wrote Zom Jones, and Scott his boforo 
he produced vanhoe. So had Thackeray done,—a very 
hoavy sack of floar,—in creating Nemonl. In Vanity Fuir, 
in Pendennis, and in The Newcomes, there was motu of that 
mere wandering in which no heavy burden was borne. 
The richness of the author's mind, the beauty of his 
language, his imagination and perception of character are 
all there, For that which was lovely he has shown his love, 
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and for the hateful his hatred ; but, nevertheless, they are 
comparatively idle book, His only work, as far as I can 
judge them, in which there is no touch of idleness, ia 
Esmond. Barry Lyndon ia consecutive, and has the well- 
sustained purpose of exhibiting a finished rascal; but 
Barry Lyndon ia not quite the same from beginning te 
end, All his full-fledged novels, except Kemond, contain 
rather strings of incidents and memoirs of individuals, 
than a completed story. But Zsmond is » whole from 
beginning to ond, with its tale well told, ite purpose deve- 
loped, its moral brought home,—and ita nail hit well on 
the head and driven in. 

I told Thackeray once that it was not only his best 
work, but 60 much the best, that there was none second 
tot, “That was what I intended,” he said, “ but I have 
failed. Nobody reads it. After all, what does it matter?” 
he went on after awhile, “If they like anything, one 
ought to be satisfied, After all, Esmond was a prig.” 
Then he laughed and changed the subject, not caring 
to dwell on thoughts painful to him. The elbow- 
grease of thinking was always distasteful to him, and 
bad no doubt been so when he conceived and carried out 
thie work, 

To the ordinary Isbour necessary for such s novel ho 
added very much by his resolution to write it in a style 
different, not only from that which he hed made his own, 
‘but from that also which belonged to the time, He had 
devoted himself to the reading of the literature of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and having chosen to throw his story into 
that period, and to create in it personages who were to he 
peculiarly concerned with the pericd, he resolved to use as 
the vehicle for his story the forms of expression then 
prevalent, No one who has not tried it can understand 
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how great is the difficulty of mastering a phase of one’s 
own language other than that which habit has made 
familiar. To write in another language, if the languago 
‘be sufficiently known, is a much less arduous undertaking, 
‘The lsd who attempts to write his essay in Ciceronian 
‘Latin struggles to achieve a style which is not indeed 
common to him, but ic more common than any other he 
hag become acquainted with in thatfongue, But Thackeray 
in his work had always to remember his Swift, hia Steele, 
and his Addison, and to forget at the same time the modes 
of expression which the day had adopted. Whether he 
asked advice on the subject, Idonot know. But I foel sure 
that if he did he must have been counselled against it. Let 
my reader think what advice he would give to any writer on 
euch a subject, Probably he asked no advice, and would 
have taken none. No doubt he found himself, at firet 
imperceptibly, gliding into a phraseology which had at- 
tractions for his ear, and then probably was so charmed 
with the peculiarly masculino forms of sentences which 
‘thns became familiar to him, that he thought it would 
‘be almost as difficult to drop them altogether as altogether 
to assume tho use of them, And if he could do so suc- 
cessfully, how great would be the assistance given to the 
local colouring which is needed for a novel in prosc, the 
acene of which is thrown far back from the writer's 
period! Were I to write a poom about Cour do Lion I 
ehould not mar my poem by using the simple language of 
the day; but if I write a prose story of the time, I cannot 
altogether avoid some attempt at faraway quaintnesses in 
language. To call a purse a “ gypsire,” and to begin your 
little speeches with, “ Marry come up,” or to finish them 
with “Quoths,” are but poor attempta, But even they 
have had their effect. Scott did the best he could with his 
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Coeur de Lion. When we look to it wo find that it was 
but little ; though in his hands it passed for much. “By 
my troth,” said the knight, “thou hast sung well and 
heartily, and in high praise of thine order.” We doubt 
whether he achieved any similarity to the language of the 
time; but still, even in the little which he attempted 
there was comething of the picturesque, Bat how mach 
more would be done if in very truth the whole lenguage 
of a story could be thrown with correctness into the form 
of expression used at the time depicted f 

Tt wos this that Thackeray tried in his Zemond, and 
he has done it almost without a fiw. The time in quea- 
tion is near enough to us, and the literature sufficiently 
familiar to enable us to judge. Whether folk swore by 
their troth in the days of king Richard L wo do not 
know, but when we read Swift's letters, and Addison’s 
papers, or Defoe’s novels we do catch the veritable eounds 
of Queen Anne’s age, and can say for ourselves whether 
‘Thackeray has caught them correctly or not. No reader 
oan doubt that ho has doze so. Nor is the reader ever 
atruck with the affectation of an assumed dialect. The 
wonds come as though they had been written naturally, 
—though not natural to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was a tour de force ; and succeasful as such 
a tour de force so seldom is, But though Thackeray 
was successful in adopting the tone he wished to assume, 
he never quite succeeded, as far as my ear can judge, in 
altogether dropping it again. 

And yet it bas to be remembered that though Zemond 
deals with the times of Queen Anne, and “copies the 
language” of the time, as Thackeray himself esys in 
the dedication, the story is not supposed to have been 
written till the reign of George IL Esmond in his 
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narrative speaks of Fielding and Hogarth, who did their 
best work under George IL The idea is that Henry 
Esmond, the hero, went out to Virginis after the events 
told, and there wrote the memoir in the form of an auto- 
biography. The estate of Castlewood in Virginia had 
‘been given to the Esmond family by Charles II, and 
this Esmond, our hero, finding that expatriation would 
‘best suit both his domestic happiness and his political 
difficulties—as the reader of the book will understand 
might be the case,—settles himself in the colony, ond 
there writes the history of his carly life. He retains 
the manners, and with the manners tho language of his 
youth. He lives among his own poople, a country gon- 
tleman with a brood domain, mixing but little with tho 
world beyond, and remains an English gentlemen of 
the time of Queen Anne, The story is continued in 
The Virginians, the namo given to o record of two leds 
who were grandsons of Harry Eamond, whose names aro 
‘Warrington. Before The Virginians appearod we had 
already become acquainted with a scion of that family, 
the friend of Arthur Pendennis, a younger son of Bir 
‘Miles Warrington, of Suffolk. Henry Esmond’s daughter 
had in a previous generation married a youngor son of 
the then baronet, This is mentioned now to show tho 
way in which Thackeray's mind worked afterwards upon 
the details and characters which he had originated in 
Esmond. 

Tt is not my purpose to tell the story here, but rather to 
explain the way in which it is written, to show how it 
differs from other stories, and thus to explain ita effect. 
Harry Esmond, who tells the story, is of coures the hero, 
‘There are two heroines who equally command our sym- 
pathy,—Lady Castlewood the wife of Harry's kinsman, 
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and her daughter Beatrix. Thackeray himself declared 
the man to be 2 prig, and he was noi altogether wrong. 
Beatrix, with whom throughout the whole book he is in 
love, knew him well. “Shall I be frank with you, 
Harry,” she says, when she is engaged to another suitor, 
“and say that if you had not been down on your 
knees and eo humble, you might have fared better 
with me? A woman of my spirit, cousin, is to be won 
by gallantry, and not by sighs and rusful faces, All 
the time you are worshipping and singing hymns to me, 
I know very well I am no goddess.” And again: 
* As for you, you want a woman to bring your elippers 
and cap, and to sit at your feet and cry, O caro, 
caro! O bravo! whilst you read your Shakespeares and 
‘Miltons and stuff.” He was a prig, and the girl he loved 
‘knew him, and being quite of another way of thinking 
hereelf, would have nothing to say to him in the way of 
Jove. But without something of the aptitudes of a prig 
the character which the author intended could not have 
‘been drawn. There was to be courage,—military courage, 
—and that propensity to fighting which the tone of the 
age demanded in a finished gentleman. Esmond there- 
fore ia ready enough to use his sword. But at the same 
time he has to live as becomes one whose name is in some 
degree under a cloud ; for though he be not in trath an 
illegitimate offshoot of the noble family which is his, and 
though he knows that he is not go, still he has to live as 
though he were, He becomes a eoldier, and it was juat 
then thet our army was accustomed “to swear horribly 
in Flanders.” But Esmond likes his books, and cannot 
ewear or drink like other soldiers, Nevertheless he has 
a sort of liking for fast ways in others, knowing that 
euch are the ways of a gallant cavalier. There is a 
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melancholy over his life which makes him always, to 
himself and to others, much older then his years. He is 
well aware that, being as he is, it is impossible that 
‘Beatrix should love him. Now and then there is a dach 
of lightness about him, as though he had taught himself 
in his philosophy that even sorrow may be borne with a 
emile,—es though there was something ‘in him of the 
Stoie’s doctrine, which made him feel that even dis 
appointed love should not be seen to wound too deep. 
But still when he smiles, even when he indulges in somo 
little pleasantry, there is that garb of melancholy over him 
which always makes a man a prig. But he is a gentle. 
man from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
Thackeray had let the whole power of his intellect 
apply itself to a conception of the character of a gentle 
man. This man is brave, polished, gifted with that old- 
fashioned courtesy which ladies used to love, true as 
steel, loyal as faith himself, with a power of self-abnogs- 
tion which astonishes the criticising reader when he finds 
such a virtue carried to such an extent without seeming to 
‘be unnatural To draw the picture of a man and say that, 
he is gifted with all the virtues is easy enongh,—easy 
enough to describe him as performing all the virtue. 
The difficulty is to put your man on his legs, and mahy 
him move sbout, carrying his virtues with a natural gait, 
eo that the reader shall feel that he is becoming acquainted 
with fleah and blood, not with a wooden figure, The 
virtues are all there with Henry Exmond, and tho flesh 
and blood also, so that the reader believes in them. But 
still there is left # flavour of the character which 
‘Thackeray himself tasted when ho called his hero a prig. 

‘The two heroines, Lady Castlewood and Beatrix, are 
mother and daughter, of whom ths former is in love with 
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Esmond, and the latter is loved by him. Fault has becn 
found with the story, because of the unnatural rivalry,— 
because it has been felt that a mother’s solicitude for her 
daughter should admit of no such juxtaposition, But the 
criticism has come, I think, from those who have failed 
to understand, not from those who have understood, the 
tale ;—not because they have read it, but because they 
have not read it, and have only looked at it or heard of 
it, Lady Castlewood is perhaps ten years older than the 
boy Esmond, whom she first finds in her husband’s house, 
and takes as a protégé; and from the moment in which 
aho finds that he is in love with her own daughter, she 
does her best to bring about a marriage between them. Her 
husband is alive, and though he is a drunken brute,— 
after the manner of lords of that time,—she is thoroughly 
loyal to him. The little touches, of which the woman is 
herself altogether unconscious, that gradually turn a love 
for tho boy into s love for the man, are told so delicately, 
that it is only at last that the reader percsives what has 
fm truth happened to the woman. She is angry with 
him, grateful to him, careful over him, gradually con- 
acious of all his worth, and of all that he does to her and 
herg, till at last her heart is unable to resiat. But then 
he is a widow ;—and Beatrix has declared that her 
ambition will not allow her to marry so humble a swain, 
and Esmond has become,—as he says of himself whon 
he calls himself “an old gentleman,”—“ the guardian of 
all the family,” “ fit to be the grandfather of you all.” 
The character of Lady Castlewood has required more 
elicacy in ita manipulation than perhaps any other 
which Thackeray has drawn. There is a mixture in it of 
self-negation and of jealousy, of gratefulness of heart and 
of the weary thoughtfulness of age, of occasional spright- 
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appreciation of the good around her, of personal weakness, 
—as shown always in her intercourse with her children, 
and of personal strength,—as displayed when she vin- 
dicates the position of her kinsman Henry to the Duke 
of Hamilton, who is about to marry Beatrix ;—a mixture 
which has required a master’s hand to trace. These con- 
tradictions are essentially feminine, Perhsps it must be 
confessed that in the unreasonableness of the woman, the 
author has intended to bear more harshly on the sex than 
it deserves, But a true women will forgive him, because 
of the truth of Lady Castlowood’s heart. Her husband had 
‘been killed in a duel, and there were circumstances which 
Ahad induced her at the moment to quarrel with Harry and 
to be unjust to him. Ho had been ill, and had gone away 
to the wars, and then sho had learned the truth, and had 
boon wretched enough. But when he comes back, and 
she sees him, by chance at first, as the anthem is being 
sung in the cathedral choir, as she is saying her prayere, 
her heart flows over with tenderness to him, “I knew 
you would come back,” she asid; “and to-day, Henry, 
in the anthem when they sang it,—‘When the Lord 
turned the captivity of Zion we were like them that 
dream,—I thought, yes, like them that dream,—them 
that dream. And then it went on, ‘They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy, snd he that goeth forth and 
weepeth, shall doubtless come home again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.’ I looked up from the 
‘book and saw you, I was not surprised when I sw 
you. I knew you would come, my dear, and saw the 
gold sunshine round your heed.” And 20 it goes on, 
ranning into expressions of heartmelting tendemess, 
‘Aik yok agra ‘dose, os Know Shed as, os ests 
K 
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is seeking his with all a woman’s love. She is still 
willing that he should possess Beatrix. “I would call 
you my eon,” she eays, “sooner than the greatest prince 
in Europe.” But she warns him of the nature of her 
own gitL “Tis for my poor Beatrix I tremble, whoee 
headstrong will affrights me, whose jealous temper, and 
‘whose vanity no prayers of mine can cure.” It ia but 
very gradually that Esmond becomes aware of the truth. 
Indeed, he has not become altogether aware of it till the 
tale closes, The reader docs not see that transfer of 
affection from the daughter to the mother which would 
fail to reach his sympathy. In the last page of the last 
chapter it is told that it is so,—that Esmond marries 
‘Lady Castlewood,—but it is not told till all the incidents 
of the story have been completed. 

But of the three characters I have named, Beatrix is 
the one that has most strongly exercised the writer's 
powers, and will most interest the reader. As far as 
outward person is concerned she is very lovely,—so 
charming, that every man that comes near to her submits 
himself to her ettractions and caprices. It is but rarely 
that 9 novelist can succeed in impressing his reader with 
a sense of female loveliness. The attempt is made so 
frequently,—comes so much a8 @ matter of course in every 
novel that is written, and fails so much as a matter of 
course, that the reader does not feel the failure, There 
are things which we do not expect to have done for us 
in literature because they ate done so seldom. Novelists 
are apt to describe the rural scenes among which their 
characters play their parte, butscldom leave any impreasion 
of the places described. Even in poetry how often does this 
occur? The words used are pretty, well chosen, perhaps 
wausival to the ear, and in thet way befitting ; but unless 
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the spot has violent characteristics of ita own, auch as 
Burley’s cave or the waterfall of Lodore, no striking 
portrait is left, Nor are we disappointed as we read, 
‘because we have not been tanght to expect it to be other 
wise. So it is with those word-painted portraits of women, 
which are so frequently given and so seldom convey any 
impression, Who has an idea of the outside look of Sophia 
‘Western, or Edith Bellenden, or even of Imogen, though. 
Tachimo, who described her, was so good at words! A 
series of pictures, —illustrations,—as we have with 
Dickens’ novels, and with Thackeray's, may leave an 
impression of a figure,—though even then not often of 
feminine beauty. But in this work Thackeray has suc- 
ceeded in imbuing us with a sense of the outside loveliness 
of Beatrix by the mere force of words, We are not only 
told it, but we feel that she was such a one as & man 
cannot fail to covet, even when his judgment goes against 
his choice, 

Here the judgment goes altogether against the choice. 
The girl grows up before us from her early youth till her 
twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, and becomes,—such as 
‘her mother described her,—one whose headlong will, whose 
jealousy, and whose vanity nothing could restrain. She has 
none of those soft foibles, half allied to virtues, by which 
weak women fall away into misery or perhaps distraction, 
She does not want to love or to be loved. She does not 
care to be fondled, She has no longing for caresses, 
She wants to be admired,-and to make use of the 
admiration she shall achieve for the material purposca 
of her life, She wishes to rise in the world; and her 
Desuty is the sword with which she must open her oyster. 
-As to her heart, it is a thing of which she becomes aware, 
only to assure herself that it must be Isid aside and put 
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out of the question. Now and again Esmond touches it 
She just feels that she has « heart to be touched. But 
she never has a doubt as to her conduct in that respect. 
She will not allow her dreams of ambition to be disturbed 
by such folly as love. 

In all that there might be something, if not good and 
great, nevertheless grand, if her ambition, though worldly, 
had in it a touch of nobility. But this poor creature is 
made with her bleared blind syes to fall into the very 
lowest depths of feminine ignobility. One lover comes 
after another, Harry Esmond is, of course, the lover with 
whom the reader interesta himself. At last there comes 
a duke—fifty years old, indeed, but with semi-royal 
appanages, As his wife she will become a duchess, with 
many diamonds, and be her Excellency. The man is stern, 
cold, and jealous ; but she does not doubt for » moment. 
She is to be Duchess of Hamilton, and towers already in 
Pride of place sbove her mother, and her kinsman lover, and * 
all her belongings, The story here, with ita little incidanta 
of birth, and blood, and ignoble pride, and gratified am- 
bition, with a dash of true feminine nobility on the part 
of the girl’s mother, is such as to leave one with the im- 
pression that it has hardly been beaten in English prose 
fiction, Then, in the last moment, the duke is killed in 
a duel, and the news is brought to ths girl by Esmond. 
She turns upon him and rebukes him harshly. Then she 
moves away, and feels in a moment that there is nothing 
left for her in this world, and that she can only throw 
herself upon devotion for consolation. “I am best in my 
own room and by myself,” she said, Her eyes wero 
quite dry, nor did Eamond ever see them otherwise, save 
once, in respect of that grief, She gave him a cold hand 
as she went out, “Thank you, brother,” phe said in 9 
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low voies, and with a simplicity more touching than tears, 
“all that you have said is trne and kind, and I will go 
away and will ask pardon.” 

But the consolation coming from devotion did not go 
far with such a one as her. We cannot rest on religion 
merely by saying that we will do sa. Vary speedily there 
comes consolation in another form. Queen Anne is on 
her deathbed, and a young Stuart prince appears upon 
the scone, of whom some loyal hearts dream that they 
can make aking, He is such as Stuarts were, and only 
walks across the novelist’s canvas to show his folly and 
heartlessness. But there is a moment in which Beatrix 
thinks that she may rise in the world to the proud place 
of @ royal mistress, That is her last ambition! That is 
her pride! That is to be her glory! Tho bleared eyes 
can see no clearer than that. But the mock prince passes 
away, and nothing but the disgrace of the wish remains. 

Such is the story of Esmond, leaving with it, as doea 
all Thackeray's work, @ melancholy conviction of the 
vanity of all things human. Vanitas vanitatum, os he 
‘wrote on the pagea of the French lady’s album, and again 
in one of the earlier numbers of The Cornhill Magazine, 
‘With much that is picturesque, much that is droll, much 
that is valuable as being @ correct picture of the period 
eelected, the gist of the book is melancholy through- 
out. It ends with the promise of happiness to come, but 
that is contained merely in a concluding paregraph. The 
one woman, during the course of the atory, becomes 5 
widow, with a living love in which she has no hope, with 
children for whom her fears are almost stronger than her 
affection, who never can rally herself to happiness for a 
moment, ‘The other, with all her beauty and all her 
brilliance, becomes what we have described,—and marries 
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st lat her brother's tutor, who becomes a bishop by means 
of her intrigues. Eamond, the hero, who ia compounded 
of all good gifts, after a childhood and youth tinged 
throughout with melancholy, vanishes from us, with the 
promise that he is to be rewarded by the hand of the 
mother of the girl he has loved. 

And yet there is not a page in the book over which s 
thoughtful reader cannot pause with delight, The nature 
in it is true nature. Given a story thus sad, and persons 
thus situated, and it is thus thst the details would 
follow each other, and thus that the people would con- 
dact themselves, It was the tone of Thackeray's mind 
to turn away from the prospect of things joyful, and to seo, 
—or believe that he saw,—in all human affairs, the seed 
of something base, of something which would be antago- 
nistie to true contentment, All his snobs, and all his 
fools, and all his knavea, come from the same conviction. 
Is it not the doctrine on which our religion ia founded,— 
though the sadness of it there is alleviated by the doubtful 
promise of a heaven? 

‘Though thrice s thousand years are passed 
Since Devid's son, the sad and splendid, 
‘Tho weary king ecolosiast 

Upon his wfal tableta penned it. 

So it was that Thackeray preached his sermon, But 
melancholy though it be, the leseon taught in Hemond 
is salutary from beginning to end. The sermon truly 
preached is that glory can only come from that which is 
traly glorious, and that the results of meanness end 
always in the mean. No girl will be taught to wish to 
ahine like Beatrix, nor will any youth be made to think 
that to gain the love of such a one it can be worth hie 
while to expend his energy or his heart. 
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Esmond was pablished in 1852. It was not till 1858, 
some time after he had returned from his lecturing tours, 
that he published the sequel called The Virginians, It was 
first brought out in twenty-four monthly numbers, and ran 
through the years 1858 and 1859, Messrs, Bradbury and 
‘Eivans having been the publishers, It takes up by no means 
the story of Zemond, and hardly the charactors, The twin 
lads, who are called the Virginians, and whose name is 
‘Warrington, are grandsons of Esmond and his wife Lady 
Castlewood. Their one daughter, born at the estate in 
‘Virginia, had married a Warrington, and the Virginions 
are the issue of that marriage, In the story, one is sent 
to England, there to make his way ; and the other is for 
awhile supposed to have been killed by the Indians. How 
be was not killed, but after awhile comes agaim forward 
in the world of fiction, will be found in the story, which 
it ia not our purpose to eet forth here, The most inte- 
resting part of the narrative is that which tells us of the 
later fortunes of Madame Beatrix,—the Baroness Bernstein, 
—the lady who had in her youth been Beatrix Eemond, 
who had then condescended to become Mra. Tasker, the 
tutor’s wife, whence she rose to be the “Indy” of a bishop, 
and, after the bishop had bean put to rest under a load of 
marble, had become the baroness,—a rich old woman, 
courted by all her relatives because of her wealth, 

In The Virginians, ss a work of art, is discovered, 
more strongly than had shown itself yet in any of his 
works, thst propensity to wandering which came to 
‘Thackeray because of his idleness, It is, I think, to be 
found in avery book he ever wrote,—except Lemond ; but 
is here more conspicuous than it had been in his earlier 
years. Though he can settle himself down to hie pen 
and ink,—not always even to that without « struggle, but 
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to that with eufficient burst of energy to produce a large 
average amount of work,—he cannot settle himself down 
to the task of contriving a story. There have been thoaa, 
—end they have not bean bed judges ef literature,—who 
have told me that they have best liked these vague 
narratives, The mind of the man has been clearly 
exhibited in them. In them he has spoken out his 
thoughta, and given the world to know his convictions, as 
well as could have been done in the carrying out any 
well-conducted plot. And though the narratives be vague, 
the characters are alive In The Virginians, the two 
young men and their mother, and the other ladies with 
whom they have to deal, and especially iheir aunt, the 
Baroness Bernstein, are allalive, For desultory reading, for 
that picking up of a volume now and again which requires 
permission to forget the plot of a novel, this novel is 
admirably adapted. There is not a page of it vacant or 
dull. But he who takes i up to read as a whole, will 
find that it is the work of a desultory writer, to whom it 
is not unfrequently difficult to remember the incidents of 
his own narrative. “How good it is, even as it is !~but 
if he would have done his best for us, what might he 
not have done!” This, I think, is what we feel when wo 
read The Virginians, The author's mind has in one way 
been active enough,—and powerful, as it always is; but 
he haa been unable to fix it to an intended purpose, and 
has gone on from day to day furthering the difficulty he 
‘has intended to master, till the book, under the stress of 
cireumstances,—demands for copy and the like,—has bean 
completed before the difficulty has even in trith been 
encountered. ‘ 


CHAPTER VL 
HACKERAY’S BURLESQUES. 


As so much of Thackeray’s writing partakes of the nature 
of burlesque, it would have been unnecessary to devote a 
separate chapter to the subject, were it not that there are 
among his tales two or three so exceedingly good of their 
kind, coming so entirely up to our idea of what a prose 
burlesque should be, thet were I to omit to mention them 
I should pass over a distinctive portion of our author's 
work. 

The volume called Burlesques, published in 1869, begins 
with the Novels by Eminent Hands, and Jeames's Diary, to 
which I have already alluded. It contains also The 
Tremendous Adventures of Major Qahagan, A Legend of 
the Rhine, and Rebecca and Rowena. It is of these that 
I will now speak. The History of the Next French Revo- 
dation and Cox's Diary, with which the volume is con- 
cluded, are, according to my thinking, hardly equal to the 
othera ; nor are they so properly called burlesques. 

Nor will I ssy much of Major Gahagan, though his 
adventures are very good fun. Ho is a warrior,—that ia, 
of course,—and he is one in whose wonderful narrative 
all that distant India can produce in the way of boasting, 
is superadded to Ireland’s best efforts in the same line. 
Baron Munchausen was nothing to him; and to the bare 
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and simple miracles of the baron is joined that humour 
without which Thackeray never tells any story. This is 
broad enough, no doubt, but is still humour ;—as when the 
major tells us that he always kept in his own apartment 
a amall store of gunpowder; “always keeping it under 
my bed, with a candle burning for fear of accidents.” 
Or when he describes his courage; “I was running,— 
running as the brave stag before the hounds,—running, 
as I have done a great number of times in my life, 
‘when there was no help for it but a run.” Then he 
tells us of his digestion. “ Once in Spain I ate the leg of 
‘a horse, and was so eager to swallow this morsel, that I 
bolted the shoe as well as the hoof, and nover felt the 
slightest inconvenience from either.” He storms a citadel, 
and has only a snuff box given him for hisreward. “Never 
mind,” gays Major Gahagan ; “ when they want me to 
storm a fort again, I shall know better.” By which we 
perceive that the major remembered his Horace, and had 
in his mind the soldier who had lost his purse. But the 
major’s adventures, excellent as they are, lack the continued. 
interest which is attached to the two following stories, 
Of what nature is The Legend of the Rhine, we learn 
from the commencement. “It was in the good old days 
of chivalry, when every mountain that bathes its shadow 
in the Rhine had its castle ; not inhabited as now by a 
few rats and owls, nor covered with moss and wallflowers 
and funguses and creeping ivy. No, no; where the ivy 
now clusters there grew strong portcullis and bars of 
steel ; where the wallflowsrs now quiver in the ramparts 
there were silken banners embroidered with wonderful 
heraldry ; men-at-arms marched where now you shall only 
eee a bank of moas or a hideous black champignon ; and 
in place of the rats and owlets, I warrant mo there were 
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fadies and knights to revel in the grost halls, and to feast 
and dance, and to make love there.” So that we know 
well beforehand of what kind will this story be. It will 
be pure romance,—buriesqued. “Ho seneschal, fill me 
acup of hot liquor; put sugar in it, good fellow; yea, 
and a little hot water,—but very little, for my soul is sad 
as I think of those daya and knights of old.” ; 

A knight is riding alone on his war-hores, with all his 
armour with him,—and his luggage. His rank is shown by 
the name on his portmanteau, and his former address and 
present destination by a card which was attached. It 
had ron, “Count Ludwig de Hombourg, Jerusalem, but 
the name of the Holy City had bean dashed out with the 
pen, and thst of Godesberg substituted.” “Dy St. Hugo 
of Katzenellenbogen,” said the good knight shivering, 
“tis colder here than at Damescus, Shall I be at 
Godesberg in time for dinner?” ‘Hoe has come to see his 
friend Count Karl, Margrave of Godesberg. 

But at Godesberg everything is in distress and sorrow. 
There is a new inmate there, one Sir Gottiried, since whose 
arrival the knight of tho castle has become a wretched 
man, having bean taught to believe all evils of his wife, 
and of his child Otto, and a certain stranger, one Hilde- 
brandt, Gottfried, we see with half an eye, has done it 
all It is in vain that Ludwig de Hombourg tells lua 
old friend Karl that this Gottfried ia a thoroughly bad 
fellow, that he had been found to be s cardsharpor in the 
Holy Land, and had bean drummed out of his regiment. 
“Twas but some silly quarrel over the wine-cup,” says 
Karl. “Hugo de Brodenel would have no black bottle 
on the board.” We think we can remember the quarrel 
of “Brodenel” and the black bottle, though so many 
things have taken place since that. 
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There is a festival in the castle, and Hildebrandt comes 
with the other gueste. Then Ludwig’s attention is called 
by poor Karl, the fether, to # certain family likeness, 
Can it be that he is not the father of his own child? He 
is playing cards with his friend Ludwig when that traitor 
Gottfried comes and whispers to him, and makes an ap- 
pointment. ‘I will be there too,” thought Count Ludwig, 
the good Knight of Hombourg. 

On the next morning, before the stranger knight had 
shaken off his slumbers, all had been found out and 
everything done, Tho lady has beon sent to o convent 
and her son to @ monastery. The knight of the castle 
has no comfort but in his friend Gottfried, a distant 
cousin who ia to inherit everything. Alll this is told to Sir 
Ludwig,—who immediately takes steps to repair the mis- 
chief. “A cup of coffee straight,” saya he to the servitors. 
“Bid the cook pack me s sausage and bread in paper, and 
the groom saddle Streithengst. We have far to ride.” 
So this redresser of wrongs starts off, leaving the Margrave 
in his grief. 

Then there is a great fight between Sir Ludwig and 
Sir Gottfried, admirably told in the manner of the later 
chroniclers,—a hermit sitting by and describing everything 
almost as well as Rebecca did on the tower. Sir Ludwig 
‘being in the right, of course gains the day. But the 
escape of the fallen knight's horse is the cream of this 
chapter. “Away, ay, away !—away amid the green vine- 
yards and golden comfields ; away up the steep mountains, 
‘where he frightened the cagles in their eyrios ; away down 
the clattering ravines, where the flashing cataracts tumble ; 
away through the dark pine-forests, where the hungry 
wolves are howling; sway over the dreary wolda, where 
the wild wind walks alone; sway through the splashing 
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quagmires, where the willo’-the wisp slunk frightened 
among the reeds ; away through light and darkness, storm 
and sunshine; away by tower and town, highroad and 
hamlet... . Brave horse! gallant steed! snorting child 
of Araby! On went the horse, over mountains, rivers, 
turnpikes, applewomen; and never stopped until he 
reached a livery-stable in Cologne, where his master was 
accustomed to put him up 1” 

The conquered knight, Sir Gottfried, of course reveals 
the truth, This Hildebrandt is no more than the lady’s 
brother,—as it happened a brother in disguise,—and 
hence the likeness, Wicked knights when they die 
always divulge their wicked secrets, and this knight 
Gottfried does so now. Sir Ludwig carries the news 
home to the afflicted husband and father; who of course 
instantly sends off messengers for his wife and son, Tho 
wife wo'n’t come, All she wants is to have her dresses 
and jewels sent to her. Of so cruel s husband she hag 
had enough. As for the son, he has jumped out of a boat 
on the Rhine, as he was being carried to his monastery, 
and was drowned | 

But he was not drowned, but had only dived. “Tho 
gallant boy swam on beneath the water, never lifting his 
head for a single moment between Godesherg and Cologne ; 
the distance being twenty-five or thirty miles.” 

Then he becomes an archer, dressed in green from head, 
tofoot, How it waa is all told in the story ; and he goes to 
shoot for & prize at the Castle of Adolf the Duke of Cleeves, 
On his way be shoots a raven marvelloualy,—almost as 
marvelously as did Robin Hood the twig in Ivanhoe, Then 
one of his companions is married, or nearly married, to 
the mysterious “Lady of Windeck,”—would have been 
married but for Otto, and that the bishop and dean, who 
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were dragged up from their long-ago graves to perform 
the ghostly caramony, were prevented by the ill-timed 
mirth of a certain old canon of the church named 
Schidnischmidt. The reader has to read the name out 
loud before he recognises an old friend. But this of the 
Lady of Windeck is an episode. 

‘How at the shooting-match, which of course enaued, 
Otto shot for and won the heart of a fair lady, the duke’s 
daughter, need not be told here, nor how he quarrelled 
with the Rowski of Donnerblitz,—the hideous and sulky, 
but rich and powerful, nobleman who had come to take 
the hand, whether he could win the heart or not, of the 
danghter of the duke. It is all arranged according to the 
Proper and romantic order. Otto, though he enlists in 
the duke’s archerguard as simple soldier, contrives to 
fight with the Rowski de Donnerblite, Margrave of Eulen- 

and of course kills him. “* Yield, yield, 
Sir Rowski !’ shouted he in a calm voice, A blow dealt 
madly at his head was the reply. It was the last blow 
that the count of Eulenschrenkenstein ever struck in 
battle. The carse was on his lips as the crashing steel 
descended into his brain and split it in two. He rolled 
like = dog from his horse, his enemy’s knee was in a 
moment on his chest, and the dagger of matey at his 
throat, ss the knight once more called upon him to yield.” 
‘The knight was of course the archer who had come for 
ward as an unknown champion, and had touched the 
Rowski’s shield with the point of his lance. * For this 
story, as well as the rest, is a burlesque on our dear old 
favourite Ivanhoe. 

‘That overything goos right at Jast, that the wife comes 
back from her monastery, and joins her jealous husband, 
and fhat the duke’s daughter has always, in truth, known 
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that the poor archer was a noble knight,—thesa things 
sf all matters of course. 

But the best of the three burlesquea is Rebecea and 
Rowena, or A Romance upon Romance, which I need not 
well my readers is a continuation of Ivanhoe. Of this bur- 
esque it is the peculiar characteristic that, while it has been 
written to ridicule the persons and the incidents of that 
pethaps the most favourite novel in the English language, 
it has been so written that it would not have offended the 
author had he lived to read it, nor does it disgust or annoy 
chose who most love the original. There is not a word in 
+t having an intention to belittle Scott. It has sprung 
from the genuine humour created in Thackeray’a mind by 
his aspect of the romantic. We remember how reticent, 
how dignified was Rowena,—how cold we pethaps thought 
her, whether there was ao little of that billing and cooing, 
shat kissing and aqueezing, between her and Ivanhoe which 
we used to think necessary to lovers’ blisses. And thera 
was left too on our minds, an idea that Ivanhoe had liked 
the Jewess almost as well as Rowana, and that Rowena 
might possibly have become jealous, ‘Thackeray's mind 
st ones went to work and pictured to him a Rowena such 
w such a woman might become after marriage ; and as 
(vanhoo was of a melancholy nature and apt to be hipped, 
ind grave, and silent, as a matter of course Thackeray 
wresumes him to have been henpecked after his marzisge, 

Our dear Wambs disturbs his mistress in some de- 
rotional conversation with her chaplain, and the stern 
‘ady orders that the fool shal? have threedozen lashes, 
*I got you out of Front de Bosuf’s castle,” said poor 
Wamba, piteously, appealing to Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
‘and canst thou not save me from the lash?” 

“Yes; from Front de Bouf's castle, when you were 
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locked up with the Jewess in the tower!” said Rowena, 
haughtily replying to the timid appeal of her husband. 
“Garth, give him fourdozen,”—and this was all poor 
‘Wamba got “by applying for the mediation of his master. 
‘Then the satirist moralises ; “ Did you ever know a right- 
minded woman pardon another for being handsomer and 
more love-worthy than herself?” Rowena is “always 
flinging Rebecca into Ivanhoe’s teeth;” and altogether 
life at Rotherwood, as described by the later chronicles, 
is not very happy even when most domeatic, Ivanhoe 
‘becomes sad and moody. He takes to drinking, and his 
lady does not forget to tell him of it “Ah dear axe !” 
he exclaims, epostrophising his weapon, “ah gentle steel ! 
that was a merry time when I sent thee crashing into the 
pate of the Emir Abdul Melek!” There was nothing 
left to him but his memories ; and “in a word, his life 
was intolerable.” So he determines that he will go and 
look after king Richard, who of course was wandering 
abroad. He anticipates a little difficulty with his wife ; 
‘but she is only too happy to let him go, comforting her- 
self with the idea that Athelstane will look after her, So 
her husband starts on his journey, “Then Ivanhoe’s 
trumpet blew. Then Rowena waved her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Then the household gave a shout. Then the 
pursuivant of the good knight, Sir Wilfrid the Crusader, 
flung out hia banner,—which was argent, a gules cramoisy 
with three Moors impaled—then Wamba gave a lash on 
hie mule’s haunch, and Ivanhoe, heaving a great sigh, 
tured the tail of his warhorse upon the castle of his 
fathers.” 

Ivanhoe finds Cour de Leon besieging the Castle of 
Chalons, and there they both do wondrous deeds, 
Tyanhos always surpassing the king. The jealousy of 
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the courtiers, the ingratitude of the king, and the melan- 
oholy of the knight, who is never comforted except when 
he has slaughtered some hundreds, are delightful Roger 
de Backbite and Peter de Toadhole are intended to be 
quite real, Then his majesty sings, passing off as his 
own, 8 song of Charles Lever’a, Sir Wilfrid declares the 
trath, and twits the king with his falsehood, whereupon 
he has the guitar thrown at his head for his pains. He 
catches the guitar, however, gracefully in hia left hand, 
and sings his own immortal ballad of King Canute,— 
than which Thackeray never did anything better, 


“ Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” Canute 
oriod 5 

“ Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly ride ? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I oan command the tide. 


Will the advancing wares obey ma, Bichop, if T rake the 
Suid tho bishop, bowing lowly; “ Land and sos, my lord, are 
thine.” 


Canute turned towards the ooean; “‘Baok," he said, “thou 
foaming brine.” 


But the sullen ocean answered with a louder dooper roar, 

And the rapid waven drew nearer, falling, sounding on the 
shore ; 

Back the keeper and the bishop, beck the king and courtiers 


‘We must go to the book to look at the picture of the 
king as he is killing the youngest of the sons of the 
Count of Chalons. Those illustrations of Doyle's are 
admirable. The size of the king’s head, and the size of 
hia battle-axe as contrasted with the size of the child, are 
‘Durleaque ail over. But the king has been wounded bya 
bolt from the bow of Sir Bertrand de Gourdon while he 
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is elaughtering the infant, and there is an end of him. 
Ivanhoe, too, is killed at the siege,—Sir Roger de 
Backbite having stebbed him in the back during the 
scene, Had he not been then killed, his widow Rowena 
could not have married Athelstane, which she soon did 
after hearing the sad news; nor could he have had that 
celebrated epitaph in Latin and English ; 

‘Bio eat Guilfridos, belli dum vixit avidus. 

Cam gladeo et Ianoee Normannis et qnoque Francia 

‘Verbars dura dabat. Per Tnroos multum equitabat. 

Gnilbertum oocidit ;—atque Hyerosolyma vidit. 

Heu! nunc sub fossa sunt tanti militis oma. 

‘Uxor Athelstani est conjux castissima Thani," 


‘The translation we are told was by Wamba ; 


‘Under the stone you behold, Brian, the Templar nntrue, 
Buried and coffined and cold, Fairly in tourney he slew; 
Lieth Bir Wilfrid the Bold. Saw Hioragalem too. 


Always he marched in advance, Now he is buried and gone, 
‘Warring in Flanders and France, Lying beneath the gray stone. 
Doughty with sword and with Where shall you find auch » 


‘ance. one? 
Famous in Saracen fight, Long time his widow 
Bode in his youth, the Good Weeping, the fate of her lord, 
Knight, Badly out off by the sword, 
Boattering Paynims in flight. 
‘When she was eased of her pain, 
Came the good lord Athelstane, 
‘When ber ldyship married again, 


1] doubt that Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph, but I 
hardly dare suggest the name of anysuthor, The “vixit evidus” 
iu quite worthy of Thackeray; bat hed he tried his hand at such 
mode of expression he would have done more of it. I should 
like to know whether he had been in company with Father Pront 
et the time. 
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‘The next chapter begins naturally as follows ; “I trust 
nobody will suppose, from the events described in the 
Jest chapter, that our friend Ivanhoe is really dead.” 
He is of course cured of his wounds, though they take 
six years in the curing. And then he makes his way 
back to Rotherwood, in a friat’s disguise, much as he did 
on that former occasion when we first met him, and there 
is reooived by Athelstane and Rowena,—and their boy ! — 
while Wamba sings him a song: 

‘Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you bave come to forty year! 

‘No one, of course, but Wambs knows Ivanhoe, who 
Toams about the country, melancholy,—as he of eourse 
would ba,—charitable,—as he perhaps might be,—for we 
are specially told that he had a large fortune and nothing to 
do with it, and slaying robbers wherever he met them ;— 
but sed at heart all the time. Then there comes a little 
‘burst of the author's own feelings, while he is burlosquing. 
“Ah my deat friends and Britich public, are there not 
others who are melancholy under a mask of gaicty, and 
who in the midst of crowdsare lonely? Liston was a most 
melancholy man ; Grimaldi had feelings ; and then others 
Iwot of. But pshat—lot us have the next chapter.” 
In all of which there was a touch of earnestness, 

Tvanhoe's griefs were enhanced by the wickedness of 
king John, under whom he would not serve. “It was 
Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, I need scarcely say, who got the 
Barons of England to league together and extort from the 
king that famous instrument and palladium of our 
liberties, at present in the British Museum, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury,—The Magna Charte” Athelstane 
also quarrels with the king, whose orders he disobeys, and 
Rotherwood is attacked by the royal army. No one was 
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of real service in the way of fighting except Ivanhoe,— 
and how could he take up that cause? “No; be hanged 
to me,” said the knight bitterly. “‘This is a quarrel in 
which I can’t interfere. Common politeness forbids, Let 
yonder ale-swilling Athelstane defend his,—ha, ha !|—sife ; 
and my Lady Rowena guard her,—ha, he !~son /” and he 
laughed wildly and madly. 

But Athelstane is killed,—this time in earnest,—and 
then Ivanhoe rashes to the resene. He finds Gurth dead 
at the park-lodge, and though he is all ‘alone,—having 
outridden his followers,—he rushes up the chestnut 
avenue to the house, which is being attacked. “An 
Ivanhoe ! an Ivanhoe 1” he bellowed out with a shout that 
overcame all the din of battle ;—‘‘ Notre Dame A la 
recousse?” and to hurl his lance through the midriff of 
Reginald de Bracy, who was commanding the aasault,— 
who fell howling with anguish,—to wave his battleaxe 
over his own head, and to cut off those of thirteen men- 
at-arms, was the work of an instant. “An Ivanhos! an 
Ivanhoe !” he still shouted, and down went 4 man aa sure 
as he said “ hoe |” 

Nevertheless ho in again killed by multitudes, or very 
neatly,—end has again to be cured by the tender nursing 
of Wamba. But Athelstane is really dead, and Rowena 
and the boy have to be found. He does his duty and 
finds them,—just in time to be present at Rowena’s death. 
She has been put in prison by king John, and is in 
extremis when her first husband gets to her. “ Wilfrid, 
my early loved,”* slowly gasped she removing her gray 


' There ix something almost ilmatured in his treatment of 
Bowens, who is very false in her declarstions of love ;—and it is 
to be feared that by Rowena, the autho intends the normal 
macried lady of English society. 
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hair from her furrowed temples, and gazing on her boy 
fondly as he nestled on Ivanhoe’s knee,—-“ promise me by 
St. Waltheof of Templestowe,—promise me one boon !”, 

“T do,” eaid Ivanhoe, clasping the boy, and thinking 
that it was to that little innocent thai the promise was 
intended to apply. 

“By St. Waltheof ?” 

“By St. Waltheof |” 

“ Promise me then,” gasped Rowena, staring wildly at 
him, “ that you will never marry a Jewess!” 

“By St, Waltheof!” cried Ivanhoe, “but this is too 
much,” and he did not make the promise. 

“Having placed young Cedric at school at the Hall of 
Dotheboys, in Yorkshire, and arranged his family affairs, 
Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe quitted a country which had no 
longer any charm for him, as there was no fighting to bo 
done, and in which his stay was rendered less agreeable 
by the notion that king John would hang him.” So he 
yoes forth and fights again, in league with the Knights of 
36. John,—the Templars naturally having a dislike to him 
because of Brian de Bois Guilbert. “The only fault that 
the great and gallant, though severe and ascetic Folko of 
Heydanbraten, the chief of the Order of St. John, found 
with the melancholy warrior whose lance did such, service 
bo the cause, was that he did not persecute the Jews as 
30 religious a knight should. So the Jews, in cursing the 
Christians, always excepted the name of the Desdichado, 
—or the double disinherited, as he now was,—the Des- 
lichado Doblado.” Then came the battle of Alarcoa, and 
the Moors were all but in possession of the whole of Spain, 
3ir Wilfrid, like other good Christians, cannot endure 
shis, so he takes ship in Bohemia, where he happens to 
2e quartered, and haa himself carried to Barcelona, and 
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proceeds “to elaughter the Moors forthwith.” Then there 
is a acene in which Isaac of York comes on ag 8 messenger, 
toransom from a Spanish knight, Don Beltram de Cuchilla 
y Trbuco, y Espada, y Eapolon, a little Moorish gil, 
‘The Spanish knight of course murders the little girl instead 
of taking the ransom. Two hundred thousand dirhems are 
offered, however much that may be; but the knight, who 
happens to be in funds at the time, prefers to kill the 
little git All this is only necessary to the story aa intro- 
ducing Isaac of York. Sir Wilfrid is of course intent upon 
finding Rebeces. Through all his troubles and triumphs, 
from his gaining and his losing of Rowena, from the 
day on which he had been “locked up with the Jewess in 
the tower,” he had always been trus to her. “Away 
from me 1” said the old Jew, tottering. “Away, Rebocca 
is,—dead!” Then Ivanhoo goes out and kills fifty 
thousand Moors, and there is the picture of him,—killing 
them. 

Bat Rebecca ia not dead at all. Her father had said so 
‘because Rebecca had behaved very badly to him, She 
had refused to marry the Moorish prince, or any of her 
own people, the Jews, and had gone as far as to declare 
her passion for Ivanhoe and her resolution to be a 
Christian, All the Jews and Jowesses in Valencia 
tamed against her,—so thet she was locked up in tho 
back-kitchen and almost starved to death. But Ivanhoe 
found her of course, and makes her Mrs, Ivanhoe, or 
Lady Wilfrid the second, Then Thackeray tells ua how 
for many years he, Thackeray, had not ceased to feel that 
it ought to be so. “ Indeed I have thought of it any time 
those five-and-twenty yeare,—ever since, as a boy at school, 
T commenced the noble study of novels,—ever since tho 
day when, lying on sunny alopes, of half-holidays, the fair 
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chivalrous figures and beautiful shapes of knights and 
ladies were visible to me, ever since I grew to love 
Rebecca, that sweetest creature af the post's fancy, and 
longed. to see her righted.” 

And so, no doubt, it bad been, The very burlesque 
had grown from the way in which his young imagination 
had bean moved by Scott's romance. He had felt from 
the time of those happy half-holidsys in which he had 
‘been lucky enough to get hold of the novel, that according 
to all Inws of poetic justice, Rebeoea, as being the mors 
beautiful and the more interesting of the heroines, was 
entitled to the possession of the hero. We have all of 
us felt the same, But to him had been present at tho 
same time all that is ludicrous in our ideas of middle-age 
chivalry ; the absurdity of its recorded deeds, the blood- 
thirstiness of its recreations, the selfishness of its men, 
th falsensss of ita honour, the cringing of ite loyalty, 
the tyranny of its princes, And ao there came forth 
Rebecca and Rowena, all broad fun from beginning to 
end, but never without a purpose,—the best burlesque, as 
t think, in our Janguage. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


Tw speaking of Thackeray’s life I have said why and how 
it was that he took upon himself to lecture, and have 
also told the reader that he was altogether successful in 
carrying out the views proposed to himself, Of his 
peculiar manner of lecturing I heve said but little, never 
having heard him. “He pounded along,—very clearly,” 
I have been told; from which I surmise that there was 
no special grace of eloquence, but that he was always 
audible, I cannot imagine that he should have been 
ever eloquent. He could not have taken the trouble 
necessary with his voice, with his cadences, or with his 
outward appearance, I imagine that they who seem 80 
naturally to fall into the proprieties of elocution have 
generally taken a great deal of trouble beyond that which 
the mere finding of their words has cost them. it is 
clearly to the matier of whst he then gave the world, and 
not to the manner, that we must look for what intereat is 
to be found in the lectures. 

Those on Zhe English Humorists were given first. 
‘The second set was on The Four Georges. In the volume 
now before us Tie Georges are printed first, and the 
whole is produced simply as a part of Thackeray’s literary 
work. Looked at, however, in that light the merit of the 
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two pete of biographical essays is very different. In the one 
we have all the anecdotes which could be brought together 
Yespecting four of our kings,—who as men were not 
peculiar, though their reigns were, and will always be, 
famous, because the country during the period was in- 
creasing greatly in prosperity and was ever strengthening 
the hold it had upon its liberties, In the other set the 
lecturer was a man of letters dealing with men of letters, 
and himself a prince among humorists is dealing with the 
humorists of his own country and language. One could 
not imagine a better subject for such discourses from 
Thackeray's mouth than the latter. The former was not, 
T think, 80 good. 

In discussing the lives of kings the biographer may 
trust to personal details or to historical facts, He may 
take the man, and say what good or evil may be said of 
him as a man ;—or he may take the period, and tell his 
readers what happened to the country while this or the 
other king was on the throne. In the case with which 
we are dealing, the lecturer had not time enough or 
toom enough for real history, His object was to let 
his audience know of what nature were the men; and wo 
ate bound to say that the pictures have not on the whole 
‘been flattering. It was almost necessary that with such a 
sabject such should be the result, A story of family 
virtues, with princes and princesses well brought up, 
with happy family relations, all couleur de rose,—ss it 
would of course become us to write if we were deating 
with the life of a living sovereign,—would not be inte- 
resting, No one on going to hear Thackeray lecture on 
the Georges expected that, There must be some piquancy 
given, or the lecture would be dull ;—and the enlogy of 
petsonal virtues can seldom be piquant. It is difficult to 
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speak fittingly of a sovereign, either living or not, long 
sines gone. Yon can hardly praise such a one without 
fisttery. You can hardly censure him without injustice, 
‘We are either ignorant of his personal doings or we 
know them as secrets, which have been divulged for the 
most part either falsely or treacherously,—often both 
falsely and treacherously. It is better, perhaps, that we 
ehould not deal with the personalities of prinoas. 

I belisve that Thackeray fancied that be had spoken 
well of George IIL, and am sure that it was his intention 
todo so, But the impression he leaves is poor. “He is 
said not to have cared for Shakespeare or tragedy much ; 
farces and pantomimes were his joy ;—and especially when 
clown swallowed a carrot or a string of sausages, he would 
laugh 80 outrageously that the lovely princess by his side 
would have to say, ‘My gracious monarch, do compose 
yourself.’ ‘George, be a king!’ were the words which 
she,"—his mother,—“ was ever croaking in the ears of her 
son; and a king the simple, stubborn, affectionate, bigoted 
man tried to be.” “Ho did his best ; he worked according 
to his lights; what virtues he knew he tried to practise ; 
what knowledge he could master he strove to acquire.” 
Tf the lectures were to be popular, it was absolutely 
necessary that they should be written in this strain, A 
lecture simply laudatory on the life of St. Paw would not 
draw even the bench of bishop to listen to it; but were 
& flaw found in the apostle’s life, the whole Church of 
England would be bound to know all about it. I am 
quite sure that Thackeray believed every word that he 
esid in the lectures, and that he intended to put in the 
good and the bad, honestly, as they might come to his 
hand. We may be quite sure that he did not intend to 
flatter the royal family ;—equally eure that he would not 
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calumniate, There were, however, so many difficulties to 
‘ba encountered that I cannot but think that the aubject 
was Dl-chosen, In making them so amusing as he did 
and ao little offensive grest ingenuity was shown. 

Iwill now go back to the first series, in which the 
lecturer treated of Swift, Congreve, Addison, Steele, Prior, 
Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, and 
Goldsmith, All these Thackeray has put in their proper 
order, placing the men from the date of their birth, except 
Prior, who was in truth the eldest of the lot, but whom 
it was necessary to depose, in order that tho great Swift 
might stand first on the list, and Smollett, who waa not 
born till fourteen years after Fielding, eight years after 
Sterne, and who has been moved up, I presume, simply 
from caprice. From the birth of the first to the death of 
the last, was a period of nearly » hundred yeara, Thoy 
‘wore never absolutely all alive together ; but it was nearly 
80, Addison and Prior having died before Smollett was born. 
‘Whether we should sccept as humorists the full cata- 
logue, may be @ question ; though we shail hardly wish to 
eliminate any one from such a dozen of names, Pope wa 
should hardly define as a humorist, were we to be seek- 
ing for « definition specially fit for him, though wo shall 
certainly not deny the gift of humour to the author of The 
Raps of the Lock, ot to the translator of any portion of 
The Odyssey. Nox should we have included Fielding or 
Smollett, in spite of Parson Adams and Tabitha Bramble, 
‘unless anxious to fill a good company, That Hogarth 
‘waa specially a hamorist no one will deny ; but in speak- 
ing of humorista we should have presumed, unless other- 
wise notified, that humorists in letters only hed been 
intended. As Thackeray explains clearly what he means 
‘by a humorist, I may as well here repeat the paseage, 
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“I humour only meant laughter, you would scarcely feel 
more interest about humorous writers than about the 
private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who pos- 
sesses in common with these ths power of making you 
laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories 
your kind presence bere shows that you bave curiosity and 
sympathy, appeal to a great number of our other faculties, 
besides our mere sense of ridicule. The humorous writer 
professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your 
kindness,—your scorn for untrath, pretension, imposture, 
your tenderneas for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, 
the unhappy. To tho best of his msans and ability ho 
comments on all the ordinary actions and passions of 
life almost. He takes upon himself to be the week-day 
preacher, so to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and 
speaks, and feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem 
him,—sometimes love him. And as his business is to 
mark other people’s lives and peculiarities, we moralise 
upon his life when he is gone,—and yesterday’s preacher 
‘becomes the text for to-day’s sermon.” 

Having thus explained his purpose, Thackeray begins 
his task, and pute Swift in his front rank as a homorist, 
‘The picture given of this great man has very manifestly 
tho look of truth, and if true, is terrible indeed, We do, 
in fact, know it to be true,—even though it be admitted 
that there is still room left for a book to be written on 
the life of the fearful dean. Here was a man endued with 
an intellect pellucid as well as brilliant; who could not 
only conesive but see also,—with some fine instincts too; 
whom fortune did not flout; whom circumstances fairly 
served; but who, from first to last, was miserable himself, 
‘who made others miserable, and who deserved misery. Our 
‘business, during the page or two which we can give to the 
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subject, is not with Swift but with Thackeray's picture of 
Swift. It is painted with colours terribly strong and with 
shadows fearfully deep. “Would you like to have lived 
with him!” Thackeray asks. Then he says bow pleasant 
it would have been to have passed some time with Field- 
ing, Johnson, or Goldamith. ‘I should like to have been 
Shakespeare’s shoeblack,” he saya, “But Swift! If you 
had been his inferior in parts,—and thet, with a great 
respect for all persons present, I fear is only very likely,— 
his oqual in moge social station, he would have bullied, 
scorned, and insulted you. If, undeterred by his great 
reputation, you had met him like a man, ho would have 
quailed before you and not had the pluck to reply,—and 
gone home, and years after written a foul epigram upon 
you.” Thereisapicture! “If you had been a lord with 
a blue riband, who flattered his vanity, or could help his 
ambition, he would have been the most delightful com- 
pany in the world. . . . . How he would have tom your 
enemies to pieces for you, and made fun of the Opposition | 
His servility was so boisterous that it looked like inde- 
pendence.” He was a man whose mind was never fixed 
on high things, but was striving always after something 
which, little as it might be, and successful as he was, 
ehould always be out of his reach. It had been his mis- 
fortune to become a clergyman, because the way to church 
prefermant seomed to be the reediest. He became, as weall 
know, « dean,—but never a bishop, and was therefore 
wretched. Thackeray describes him asa clerical highway- 
man, seizing on all he could get. But “the great prize has 
not yet come, The coach with the mitre and crozier in 
it, which he intends to have for his share, has been delayed 
on the way from St. James's; and he waits and waits till 
nightfall, when bis runners come and tell him that the 
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coach has taken a different way and escaped him. 80 he 
fires hia pistol into the air with # curse, and rides away 
into his own country ;”—or, in other words, takes a poor 
deanery in Ireland. 

‘Thackeray explains very correctly, as I think, the 
nature of the weapons which the man used,—-namely, 
the words and style with which he wrote. “That Swift 
was born at No. 7, Hoey’s Court, Dublin, on November 30, 
1667, ia a certain fact, of which nobody will deny the 
sisterisland the honour and glory ; but it seems to me he 
‘was no more an Irishman than 4 man born of English 
parenta at Calcutta is a Hindoo, Goldamith was an 
Trishman and always an Irishman ; Steele was an Irishman 
and always an Irishman ; Swift's heart was English and 
in England, his habits English, his logic eminently 
English ; his statement is elaborately simple; he shuns 
iropea and metaphors, and uses his ideas and words with 
, wise thrift and economy, as he used his money ;—with 
which he could be generous and splendid upon great 
occasions, but which he husbanded when there was no 
need to spend it. He never indulges in needless extrava- 
gance of rhetoric, lavish epithets, profuse imagery. 
‘ele lays his opinions before you with a grave simplicity 
and e perfect neat ” This is quite true of him, and 
the result is that though you may deny him sincerity, 
simplicity, humanity, or good taste, you can hardly find 
fault with his language. 

Swift was a clergyman, and this is what Thackeray 
says of him in regard to his sacred profession. “I know 
of few things more conclusive as te the sincerity of 
Swift's religion, than his advice to poor John Gay to 
urn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench ! 
Gay, the author of The Beggar's Opera; Gay, the 
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wildest of the wits sbout town! It was this man thet 
Jonathan Gwift advised to take orders, to mount in a 
cassock and bands,—just aa he advised him to husband 
his shillings, and put his thousand pounds out to 
interest,” 

‘Tt was not that he was without religion,—or without, 
rather, his religious beliefs and doubts, “for Swift,” 
says Thackeray, “was a reverent, was a pious spirit, 
For Swift could love and could pray.” Left to 
himself and to the natural thoughts of his mind, with- 
out those “orders” to which he had bound himaelf as 
a necemary part of his trade, he could have turned 
to his God with questionings which neod not then have 
eon heartbreaking. ‘‘ It is my belief,” says Thackeray, 
“that he suffered frightfully from the consciousness of 
his own scepticism, and that he had bent his pride so 
far down as to put hia apostasy out to hire” I doubt 
whether any of Swift’s works are very much read now, 
‘bat perhaps Gulliver's travels are oftener in the hands of 
modern readers than any other. Of all the satires in our 
language it is probably the most cynical, the most abso- 
lutely illnatured, and therefore the falsest. Let thoso 
who care to form an opinion of Swift’s mind from the 
‘best known of his works, turn to Thackeray's, account 
of Gulliver, I can imagine no greater proof of misery 
than to have been able to write such a book sa that. 

It is thus that the lecturer concludes his lecture about 
Swift. “He ehrank away from all affections sooner or 
later, Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away 
from him. He had not heart enough to seo them dia. 
Hoe broke from hia fastest friend, Sheridan. He elunk 
away from his fondest admirer, Pope, His laugh jare on 
one’s ear after seven-score years, He was alwaysalone,— 

u 
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alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when Stella's 
sweet smile came and shone on him, When that went, 
silence and utter night closed over him. An immense 
genius, an awful downfall and ruin! So grest a man he 
geome to me, that thinking of him is like thinking of an 
empire falling. We have other great names to mention,— 
none I think, however, so great or s0 gloomy.” And so 
‘we pass on from Swift, feeling that though the man waa 
certainly a humorist, we have had as yet but little to do 
with humour, 

Congreve ia the next who, however truly he may have 
‘been @ humorist, is described here rmther as a man of 
fashion, A man of fashion he certainly was, but is best 
known in our literature as a comedian,—worshipping that 
comic Muse to whom Thackeray hesitates to introduce his 
audience, becanse she is not only merry but sbameless 
also, Congreve’s muse was about as bad as any muse 
that ever misbehaved herself,—and I think, as little 
amusing. “Reading in these plays now,” says Thackeray, 
“in like shutting your ears and looking at people dancing. 
‘What does it mean?—the measures, the grimaces, the 
Dowing, shuffling, and retreating, the cavaliers seuls ad- 
vancing upon their ladies, then ladies and men twirling 
round af the end in a mad galop, after which everybody 
bows and the quaint rite is celebrated?” It is alwaya 
so with Congreve's plays, and Etherege’s and Wycherley’s, 
The world we mest there is not our world, and as we read 
the plays we have no sympathy with these unknown 
people. It was not that they lived eo Jong ago, They 
‘are much nearer to ua in time than the men and women 
who figured on the stage in the reign of James But 
their nature is farther from our nature. They sparkle 
but never warm. They are witty but leave no impres- 
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sion. I might almost go further, and say that they are 
wicked but never allure. “‘ When Voltaire came to visit 
the Great Congreve,” says Thackeray, “the latter rather 
affected to despise his literary reputation ; and in this, 
perhaps, the great Congreve was not far wrong. A touch 
of Stecle’s tenderness is worth all his finery; a fisah of 
Bwift’s lightning, a beam of Addison's pure sunehine, 
and his tawdry playhouse taper is invisible. But the 
ladies loved him, and he was undoubtedly a pretty 
fellow.” 

‘There is no doubt as to the trae humour of Addison, 
who next comes up before us, but I think that he makes 
hardly so good a subject for a lecturer as the great gloomy 
man of intellect, or the frivolous man of pleasure, 
Thackeray tells us all that is to be said about him asa 
humorist in go few lines that I may almost insert them 
on this page: “But it is not for his reputation as the 
great author of Oato and The Campaign, or for his merits 
as Secretary of State, or for his rank and high distinction 
as Lady Warwick’s husband, or for his eminence as an 
examiner of political questions on the Whig side, or a 
guardian of British liberties, that we admire Joseph 
Addison. It is a9 a Tattler of small talk and a Spectator 
of mankind that we cherish and love him, and owe as 
mach pleasure to him as to any human being that over 
‘wrote. He came in that artificial age, and began to speak 
‘with his noble natural voice, He cams the gentle satirist, 
‘who hit no unfair hlow; the kind judge, who castigated 
only in amiling. While Swift went sbout hanging and 
ruthless, a literary Jeffreys, in Addison's kind court only 
minor cases were tried ;—only peceadilloes and amall sins 
against society, only s dangerous libertinism in tuckers 
and hoops, or = nuisance in the abuse of beaux canes and 

ue 
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enuffboxes,” Steele set The Tatler a going. “ But with 
his friend’s discovery of The Tatler, Addison’s calling 
was found, and the most delightful Tattler in the world 
‘began to speak. He does not go very deep. Let gentle- 
men of a profound genius, critics accustomed to the 
plunge of the bathos, console themselves by thinking 
that he couldn't go very deep. There is no trace of 
suffering in his writing. He was so good, eo honest, 20 
healthy, 20 cheerfully sclfish,—if I must use the word!” 

Such was Addison aa s humorist; and when the 
hearer shall have heard also,—or the reader read,—that 
this most charming Tattler also wrote Cato, became a 
Secretary of State, and married a countess, he will have 
learned all that Thackeray had to tell of him. 

Btecle was one who stood much leas high in the 
world’s esteem, and who left behind him a much smaller 
name,—but was quite Addison’s equal as 4 humorist and 
a wit, Addison, though he had the reputation of a 
taper, was respectability itaelf. Steele was almost always 
disreputable, He was brought from Ireland, placed at 
the Charter House, and then transferred to Oxford, where 
he became acqusinted with Addison. Thackeray says 
that “Steele found Addison a stately college don at 
Oxford.” The stateliness and the don’a rank were 
attributable no doubt to the more sober character of the 
Englieh lad, for, in fact, the two men were born in the 
same year, 1672. Steele, who during his life waa 
to literature, but eatly in life was bitten by the hue of 
@ red coat and became a trooper in the Horse Guarda, 
‘To the end he vacillated in the same way. “In that 
charming paper in The Tatler, in which he records his 
father’s death, hia mother's griefs, bis own most solemn 
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and tender emotions, he says he is interrupted by the 
arrival of a hamper of wins, ‘the same as is to be sold 
at Garrsway's next week ;’ upon the receipt of which 
dhe sends for three friends, and they fall to instantly, 
drinking two bottles apiece, with great benefit to them- 
elves | and ok, sopemting <tr elock fa. the 
morning.” 

He had two wives, whom he loved dearly and treated 
‘badly, He hired grand houses, and bought fine horses 
for which he could nover pay, Ho was often religious, 
‘but more often drank. As man of letters, other men of 
letters who followed him, euch as Thackeray, could not 
‘be very proud of him, But everybody loved him; and 
he seems to have been the inventor of that flying 
literature which, with many changes in form and manner, 
haa done #0 much for the amusement and edification of 
readers ever since his time, He was always commencing, 
or carrying on,—often editing,—some one of the numerous 
periodicals which appeared during his time, Thackeray 
mentions seven: Zhe Tatler, The Spectator, The 
Guardian, The Englishman, The Lover, The Reader, 
and The Theatre; that three of them are well known 
to this day,—the three first named,—and are to be 
found in sll libraries, is proof that his life was not 
thrown awny. 

T almoat question Prior's right to be in the list, unless 
indeed the mastery over well-turned conccita is to be 
included within the border of humour. But Thackemy 
had a strong liking for Prior, and in his own humorous 
way rebukes his sudiance for not being familiar with The 
Town and Country Mouse. Ho says that Prior's epigrama 
have the geanine sparkle, and compares Prior to Horace, 
“ His song, his philosophy, his good sense, his happy easy 
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turns and melody, his loves and his epicureaniam bear 6 
great resemblance to that most delightful and accom- 
plished master.” I cannot eay that I agree with this. 
Prior ia generally neat in his expression. Horace is 
happy, —which is surely a great deal more. 

All that is said of Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smoliett, and 
Fielding is worth reading, and may be of great value both 
to those who have not time to study the author, and to 
those who desire to have their own judgments somewhat 
guided, somewhat assisted. That they were all mon of 
humonr there can be no doubt, Whether either of them, 
except perhaps Gay, would have been specially ranked as 
a humorist among men of letters, may be a question. 

Sterne was a humorist, and employed his pen in that 
ling, if ever a writer did s0, and so waa Goldsmith. Of 
the excellence and largeness of the disposition of the one, 
and the meanness and littleness of the other, it is not 
necessary that I should here eay much. But I will give 
a short passage from our author as to each. He has been 
quoting somewhat at length from Sterne, and thus he 
ends; “And with this pretty dance and chorus the 
volume artfully concludes. Even here one can’t give the 
whole description. There is not a page in Sterne’s writing 
but has something that were better away, a latent cor- 
tuption,—a hint as of an impure presence, Some of that 
dreary double entendre may be attributed to freer times 
and manners than ours,—but not all, The foul satyr’s 
eyes leer out of the leaves constantly. The last words the 
famous author wrote were bed and wicked. The last 
Tines the poor strisken wretch penned were for pity and 
pardon.” Now a line or two about Goldamith, and I will 
then let my reader go to the volume and study the lectures 
for himself, ‘‘The poor fellow was never so friendlees 
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‘but that he conld befriend some one; never #0 pinched 
and wretched but he could give of his crust, and speak. 
hia word of compassion. If he had but his flute left, he 
would give thst, and make the children happy in tho 
dreary London. courta.” 

Of this too I will remind my readers, —those who have 
‘bookshelves well-filled to adorn their -houses,—that Gold- 
smith stands in the front whare all the young people sos the 
volumes, There are few among the young people who do 
not refresh their sense of humour occasionally from that 
shelf, Sterne is relegated to some distant and high corner. 
‘The leas often that he is taken down the better. Thackeray 
makes some half excuso for him becauso of the grestor 
freedom of the times, But “the times” were the same 
for the two, Both Sterne and Goldsmith wrote in the 
reign of George IL ; both died in the reign of George TIT. 


CHAPTER VIL 
‘YHACKERAY'S BALLADS, 


‘We have a volume of Thackeray's poems, republished 
under the name of Ballads, which is, I think, to s great 
extent @ mismomer, They are all readable, almost all 
good, fall of humour, and with some fine touches of 
pathos, most bsppy in their veraification, and, with a few 
exceptions, hitting well on the head the nail which he in- 
tended to hit. But they are not on tht account ballads, 
Literally, a ballad is a song, but it has come to signify 
4 short chronicle in verse, which may be political, or 
pathetic, or grotesque,—or it may have all three character- 
intica or any two of them; bat not on that account is 
any grotesque poem a ballad,—nor, of course, any 
pathetic orany political poem. Jacob Omsium's Hoss may 
fairly be called a ballad, containing as it dose  chronicls 
of « certain well-defined transaction; and the story of 
King Canute ia s balisd,—ons of the best that has been 
produced in our language in modern years. But euch 
pieces us those called The End of the Play and Vanitus 
Vanitatum, which are didactic as well as pathetic, are not 
‘bellada in the common sense; nor are such songs as 
The Mahogany Tres, or the little collection called Love 
Songs made Easy. The majority of the pieces are not 
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ballads, but if they be good of the kind we should be 
‘ungrateful to quarrel much with the name, 

‘How very good most of them are, I did not know till I 
ye-resd them for the purpose of writing thia chapter. ‘There 
iss manifest falling off in some few,—which has come 
from that source of literary failure which is now 40 
common, Ifa man write a book or s poem because it is 
in him to write it,—the motive power being altogether in 
himself and coming from his desire to express himoelf,— 
he will write it well, presuming him to be capable of the 
effort, But if he write his book or poem simply because 
book or poom is required from him, let his capability be 
what it may, it ia not unlikely thst he will do it badly. 
‘Thackeray occasionally suffered from the weakness thus 
produced. A ballad from Policeman X,—Bow Street 
Ballads they were first called,—was required by Punch, 
and had to be forthooming, whatever might be the post's 
humo, by « ceriain time, Jacob Omnium's Hoss is ex- 
cellent. His heart and feeling were all there, on behalf 
ofhis friend, and against that obsolete old court of justice, 
Bat we can tell well when he was looking through the 
Polico reports for subject, and taking what chance might 
send him, without any special interest in tho matter. 
Tha Knight and the Lady of Bath, and the Damages 
Two Hundred Pounds, 8 they wore demanded at Guild 
ford, taste aa though they were written to onder. 

‘Here, in hia verses as in his prose, the charm of 
Thackeray's work lies in the mingling of humour with 
pathos and indignation, There is hardly » piece that is 
not more or less fanny, hardly a pioce that isnot satirical ; 
—and in most of them, for those who will look a little 
below the surface, there is something that will touch 
them. Thackeray, though he rarely uttered « wond, either 
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with his pen or hia mouth, in which there was not an 
intention to reach our sense of humour, never was only 
funny. When he was most determined to make us laugh, 
he had always « further purpose ;—some pity was to be 
extracted from us on behalf of the sorrows of men, or 
some indignation at the evil done by them. 

This is the beginning of that story as to the Two 
Hundred Pounds, for which as a ballad I do not care very 
much : 

Special jurymen of England who admire your country’s laws, 

And proclaim a British jury worthy of the nation's spplauae, 

Gaily compliment each other at the issue of a canse, 

Whioh was tried at Guildford ’sizes, this day week aa ever was. 


Here he is indignant, not only in regard to some mis- 
carriage of justice on that special occasion, but at the 
general unfitness of jurymen for the work confided to 
them. “Gaily compliment yourselves,” he says, “on your 
‘beantiful constitution, from which come such beautiful 
results as those I am going to tell you!” When he re- 
minded us that Ivanhoe had produced Magna Charta, 
there was a purpose of irony even there in regard to our 
vaunted freedom, With all your Magns Charta and your 
juries, what are you but snobs! There is nothing so 
often misguided as general indignation, and I think ¢hat 
in his judgment of outside things, in the measure which 
he usually took of them, Thackeray was very frequently 
misgaided. A satirist by trade will learn to satiriso every- 
thing, till the light of the aun and the moon's loveliness 
will become evil and mean to him. I think that he tras 
mistaken in his views of things, But we have to:do 
with him as a writer, not as a political economist or a 
politician. His indignation was all true, and the ex- 
preasion of it was often perfect, The linea in which he 
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addresses that Pallis Court, at the end of Jacod 
Omnium’s Hoss, are almost sublime. 


© Pallis Court, you mova Come down from thst tribewn, 
My pity moat profound. Thon shameless and nnjuss ; 

A most amusing sport ‘Thon swindle, picking pockets in 
‘Yon thought it, T'll be bound, The name of Trath august 5 

To saddle hup a threc-pound Come down, thou hoary Blas. 


debt, pheoy, 
With two-and.twonty pound. For die thou shalt and must. 


Good sport it is to you And go it, Jacob Homniam, 
‘To grind the honest poor, And ply your iron pen, 
Topay their just or unjust debts And riso up, Sir John Jervis, 
With eight hundred per cent, And shut me up that den; 
for Lor 5 That sty for fattening lawyers 
Makehasteond got your costesin, in, 
‘They will not lsat much mor! On the hones of honest men. 


“Come down from that tribewn, thou shameless and 
‘unjust |” It is impossible not to feel that he felt this as 
‘he wrote it, 

There is a branch of his postry which he call,—or 
which at any rate is now called, Lyra Hybernica, for which 
no doubt Zhe Groves of Blarney was his model. There 
‘have been many imitations since, of which perhaps Barham’s 
baliad on the coronation was the best, “ When to West- 
minster the Royal Spinster and the Duke of Leinster all in 
order did repair!” Thackeray in some of his attempta 
has been equally droll and equally graphic, That on The 
Oristal Palace,—not that at Sydenham, but its forerunner, 
the palace of the Great Exhibition,—is very good, as the 
following catalogue of ita contents will show ; 

‘There's holy saints Alhamborough Jones 
And window paints, Did paint the tones 
By Maydisyvel Paginy ‘Of yellow and gambonge in. 
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‘There'a fountains there ‘There's carts and gigs, 
And crosses fair; And pins for pigs, 

There's water-godswithums; ‘There's dibblers and there's 


There's organs three, hhacrows, 
To play, d'ye see? And ploughs like toys 

“God eave the Queen,” by For little boys, 

tums And ilegant wheel-barrows. 

‘There's statues bright For thim genteels 
Of marble white, ‘Who ride on wheels, 

Of silver, and of copper; "There's plenty to indalge’em 
And nome in zino, ‘There's droskys snug 
And some, I think, From Paytersbag, 

‘That isn’t aver proper. ‘And vayhycles from Bulgiam, 
‘Thore’s staym ingynes, ‘There's cabs on stands: 
‘That ntands in lines, And shandthry denna; 

Enormons and amssing, ‘There's waggous.from New 
‘That eqaeal and snort York here; 
Ike whales in sport, ‘Thore’s Lepland sleighs 


Or elephants « grazing. ‘avo croas’d the sees, 
And jeunting oyars from 
Cork here. 


Jn writing this Thackeray was a little late with his 
copy for Punch; not, we should say, altogether an 
uncommon accident to him It should have been with 
tho editor early on Saturday, if not before, but did not 
come till late on Saturday evening. The editor, who was 
among men the most good-natured and I should think 
the most forbearing, either could not, or in this case would 
not, insert it in the next week's issue, and ‘Thackeray, 
angry and disgusted, sent it to The Times. In The Times 
of next Monday it sppeared,—very much I should think 
to the delight of the readers of that august newspaper. 

Mr. Molony’s account of the ball given to thy 
Nepaulese ambassadors by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, is so like Berham’a coronation in the secount 
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it gives of the guests, that one would fancy it must be by 
the ame hand. 


‘The noble Chair’ stud at the stair 
And bade the dhrama to thump; and he 
Did thos evince to that Black Prince 
‘The woloome of his Company." 


O fair the girls and rioh the curls, 
And bright the oys you saw there was 

And fixed each oye you then could spoi 
On General Jung Babawther was! 


‘This gineral great thon tuck his aate, 
‘With all the other ginerals, 
Bedad his troat, his belt, his cont, 
All bleezed with precious minerals; 
And as he there, with princely air, 
Recloinin on his cushion was, 
All round about hia royal chair 
‘The squeezio and the pushin was, 


O Pat, euch girls, faoh fokos and earls, 
Such fashion and nokilitee 

Jaw thint of Tim, and fancy him 
Amidst the high gentilitee! 

‘There was the Lord de L’Huys, and the Portygeeso 
‘Ministher and his lady there, 

And I recognised, with mach surprise, 
Our meamate, Bob O'Grady, there, 


All these are very good fun,—so good in humour and 
0 good in expression, that it would be necdleas to criticise 
their peculiar dialect, were it not that Thackeray haa made 
for himself 2 reputation by his writing of Irish, In this 
hhe has bean 2o entirely successful that for many English 
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readers he has established s new language which may not 
improperly be called Hybernico-Thsckersyan. If comedy 
is to be got from peculiarities of dialect, as no doubt it is, 
ona form will do es well as another, #0 long as those who 
read it know no better. So it has been with Thackeray's 
Trish, for in truth he was not familiar with the modes of 
pronunciation which make up Irish brogue, Therefore, 
though he is always droll, he is not true to nature, Many 
an Irishman coming to London, not unnaturally tries to 
imitate the talk of Londoners. You or I, reader, were we 
from the West, and were the dear County Galway to send 
either of us to Parliament, would probably endeavour to 
drop the dear brogue of our country, and in doing so we 
should make some mistakee. Itwas these mistakes which 
Thackeray took for the natural Irish tone, He was 
aroused to hear a major called “ Moejor,” but was unaware 
that the sound arose from Pat’s affection of English soft- 
neaa of speech, The expression natural to the unadulter- 
ated Irishman would rather be “‘ Ma-ajor.” He discovers his 
own provincialism, and trying to be polite and urbane, he 
says “ Meejor.” In one of the lines I have quoted there 
occurs the word “troat.” Such a sound never came 
naturally from the mouth of an Irishman. He puts in an 
h instead of omitting it, and says “dhrink.” He comes 
to London, and finding out that he is wrong with his 
“dbrink,” he leaves out all the h’s he can, and 
thus comes to “troat.” It is this which Thackeray has 
heard. ‘There is s little piece called the Last Irish 
Grisvance, to which Thackeray adds a still later grievance, 
dy the false sounds which he elicits from the calumniated 
mouth of the pretended Irish post. Slaves are “ eB? 
places are “ pleeces,” Lord John is “Lard Jahn,” fatal 
is “fetal,” danger is “deenger,” and native is “ neetive.” 
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All these are unintended slanders, Tes, Hibernicé, is 
“tay,” pense is “‘plaine,” soa is “say,” and one is 
“aize.” The softer sound of e is broadaned out by the 
natural Irishman,—not, to my ear, without a certain 
euphony ;—but no one in Ireland asys or hears the 
reverse, The Irishman who in London might talk of 
his “ neetive” race, would be mincing his words to please 
the ear of the cockney. 

The Chronicle of the Drum would be a true ballad 
all through, were it not that there is tacked on to it a 
Jong moral in an altered metre. I do not much value the 
moral, but the ballad is excellent, not only in much of its 
versification and in the turns of its language, but in the 
quaint and true picture it gives of the French nation. 
‘The drummer, either by himself or by some of his family, 
haa drummed through a century of French battling, 
caring much for his country and its glory, but under. - 
standing nothing of the causes for which he is enthu- 
siasti. Whether for King, Republic, or Emperor, 
whether fighting and conquering or fighting and con- 
quered, he is happy as long as he can beat his drum 
on a field of glory. But throughout his adventures there 
is a touch of chivalry about our drummer. In all the 
episodes of his country’s career he feels much of patriotiam 
and something of tenderness, It is thus he sings during 
the days of the Revolution : 

‘Woe had taken the head of King Capet, 

‘We called for the blood of his wits ; 
‘Undaunted she came to the roaffold, 

And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
‘Aa phe felt the foul fingers thst touched her, 

She shrank, bat she deigned not to peaks 
Sbe looked with royal disdain, 

And died with » bloah on her cheek | 
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"Ewaa thas that our comiry was eared! 

So told us the Satety Commitzes t 
oh, ph, Te the ae of wi, — 

‘AY gentleness, merey, and pity. 

T loathed to amist at such deeds, 

‘And my drm beat ita loudest of tunes, 
As wo offered to justion offended, 

‘The blood of the bloody tribunee. 
Away with such foal recollections! 

Yo more of the axe and the blook. 
Loa the last fight of the seotions, 

‘As they fell ‘neath our guns at Bt. Book, 
‘Young Bonaparte led us that day. 


‘And so it goes on I will not continue the stanza, 
‘because it contains the worst rhyme that Thackersy ever 
permitted himeelf to use, ‘The Chronicle of the Drum has 
nok the finish which he achieved afterwards, but it is full 
of national feeling, and carries on its purpose to the end 
with an admirable persistency ; 

A curse on those British assasint 
‘Who ordered the slaughter of Key ; 

‘A arse on Sir Hodson who tortared 
‘The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Rossisns,—I bate them ; 
On oll Promise and Austrian fry ; 
And, ob, but I pray we may meet them 

And fight them agnin ere I dis, 


The White Squall,—which I can hardly call a ballad, 
‘unless any description of » scene in verse may be included 
in the name,—is surely one of the most graphic descrip- 
tions ever put into verse, Nothing written by Thackeray 
shows more plainly his power over words and rhymes, 
‘He draws his picture without s line omitted ar a line too 
much, ssying with apparent fasility all thet he has to say, 
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and go esying it that every word conveys its natural 
meaning. 
‘When a squall, upon a sudden, 
Came o'er the waters soudding 5 
And the clouds began to gather, 
And the see was lashed to lather, 
And the lowering thunder grumbled, 
And the lightning jumped and tumbled, 
And the ship and all the ocean 
‘Woke up in wild oommotion. 
‘Then the wind set up @ howling, 
And the pooille dog & yowling, 
And the cooks began = crowing, 
And tho old cow raived a lowing, 
As she heard the tempest blowing; 
‘And fowls and goose did cackle, 
And the cordage and the tackle 
‘Began to shriek and crackle ; 
And the spray dashed o'er the funnels, 
And down the deck in runvels; 
And the rushing water soake all, 
‘From the seamen in the fo’keal 
To the stokers whose black faces 
‘Peer ont of their bed-plaoes 5 
And the captain, be was bawling, 
And the sailors pulling, hauling, 
And the quarter-deok tarpauling 
‘Was shivored in the equalling; 
And tho peasengers swaken, 
‘Most pitifully ehalcen 5 
And the steward jumps up and hastens 
Yor the necessary basins. 


‘Than the Greeks they groaned and quivered, 
And they kvelt, and moaned, and shivered, 
Aa the plunging waters met them, 

And splashed and oversot them ; 

‘And they call in their emergence 

‘Upon oountless saints sad virgins ; 

And their marrowbones are bended, 

‘And they think the world is ended. 
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And the Turkish women for’ard 
‘Were frightened and baborror’d; 
And shrieking and bewildering, 


‘Then all the fleas in Jowry 
Jamped up and bit like fury 
And the progeny of Joob 
‘Did on the main-deck wake up. 
CE wot these groasy Rabbins 
‘Would never pay for cabins) ; 
and. 


Ana they crew from bales and benches, 
In « Inndred thousand stonches. 

‘This was tho White Squall famous, 
‘Which latterly o'eroame us. 


Pog of Limavady has always been very popular, and 
the public have not, I think, been generally aware that 
the young lady in question lived in truth et Newton 
Limavady (with one d). But with tho correct name 
‘Thackeray would hardly heve been #0 succeesfal with his 


xhymes, 


Citisen or Squice 
‘Tory, Whig, or Radi. 

al would all desire 
Pog ot Limaraddy. 
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‘Had I Homer's fire 
‘Or that of Sergeant Taddy 
Meetly T'd admire 
Pog of Limavady. 
And till I expire 
Or til I go mad X 
‘Will sing unto my lyre - 
‘Peg of Limavaddy. 

The Cane-bottomed Chair is another, better, I think, 
than Peg of Limavaddy, as containing that mixture of 
burlesque with the pathetic which belonged ao peculiarly 
to Thackeray, and which was indeed the very easence of 

Bat of all the cheap treasures thst garnish my nent, 

‘There's one that I love and I cherish the best. 
For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair. 


*Tin a bandy-legged, high-bottomed, worm-caten gost, 
With creaking old back and twisted old feots 
But since the fair marning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair, 
. . . e 
She comes from the past and revisits my room, 
She looks as she then did al beauty and bloom; 
So amiling and tender, no fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair, 


This, in the volume which I have now before me, is 
followed by a picture of Fanny in tho chair, to which I 
cannot but take excoption, I am quite sure that when 
Fanny graced the room and sested herself in the chair 
of her old bachelor friend, she hed not on a low dress and 
looaely-flowing drawing-room shawl, nor was there a foot- 
stool ready for her feet. I doubt also the headgear. Fanny 
on that oosasion wae dressed in ber morning apparel, snd 

x 
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had walked tarough the streets, carried no fan, and wore 
no brooch but one that might be necessary for pinning her 
ehawl, 

The Great Cossack Epic is the longest of the ballads. It 
is @ legend of St. Sophia of Kioff, telling how Father 
‘Hyseinth, by the aid of St. Sophia, whose wooden statue 
he carried with him, escaped across the Borysthenes with 
all the Cossacks at his tail It is very good fun; but not 
equal to many of the others. Nor is the Carmen Lilliense 
quite to my taste, JI should not have declared at once 
that it had come from Thackeray's hand, had I not 
known it, 

But who could doubt the Boutlabatssee? Who else 
could have written that? Who st the same moment could 
have bean 20 merry and so melancholy,—could have gone 
so deep into the regrets of life, with words so appropriate 
to ita jollities? I do not know how far my readers will 
agree with me that to read it always must be a fresh 
pleasure; but in order that they may agree with me, if 
they can, I will give it to them entire. If there be one 
whom it does not please, he will like nothing that 
Thackeray ever wrote in verse. 


THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 


A strect there ia in Paris famons, 
For which no rhyme onr language yields, 
Rus Neuve dea Petits Ohampe its name is— 
‘The New Btrect of the Little Fields, 
And here’s an inn, not rich ana splendid, 
But still in oumfortable case ; 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
‘To ent # bow! of Bouillabaiae. 


‘This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is,— 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brow 
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Or hoteh-potch of all sorts of fishes, 
‘That Greenwich never could outdo ; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace : 
All these yon eat at Terrés tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaiese. 


Tadeed, a rich and savoury stew ’tis; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beaaties, 
Shonld love good viotuals and good drinks. 
And Oordslier or Benedictine 
Might gladly sure his lot embrace, 
Nor find  fast-day too afticting 
‘Which served kim up @ Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is? 
‘Yes, here the lamp is, as before; 

‘The amiling red-cheeked éoaillare in 
Still opening oysters ax the door. 

Is Terré still alive and able P 
T recollect his droll grimace; 

He'd come and smile before your table, 
‘And hope you liked your Bonillabaisse. 


‘We enter,—nothing’a ohanged or older. 
“How's Monsieur Terré, waiter, pray 

‘The waiter starou and shrugs his shouider,— 
“ Monsieur is dead this many s day.” 

“Tt ia the lot of eaint end sinner ; 
Bo honest Terr@a run his race.” 

“ What will Monsionr reqaire for dinner P” 
“ Gsy, do you still cook Bouillsbaiase 


“Ob, oui, Monsieur,” ’s the waiter’s answer, 
Quel vin Monsiour désire-t-it ?” 
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My old eccustomed corner here is, 
"The table otil is in the nook 
Ah! veniah’d many a bosy yosr is 
‘This well-known chair wince Inst I took. 
‘When first I sew ye, oar! Inoghi, 
Td soazce « beard upon say £400, 
And now 4 griasled, grim old fogy, 
Tait and wait for Bouillsbeisse, 


‘Where are you, old companions trusty, 
Of carly days here met to dine # 
Come, waiter! quick, « flagon crusty 5 
T'l pledge them ix the good old wine. 
‘Whe kind old voiogs and old faces 
‘My momory can quick retrace; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouilishainne, 


‘There's Jack has made « woudrous marriage } 
‘There's anghing Tom is langhing yet 
‘There's brave Angustns drives his carriage ; 
‘There's poor old Fred in the Gasette; 
O’er Jamer’s head the grass is growing. 
Good Lord! the world bas waged apece 
Binoe bere we set the claret flowing, 
And drank, sad ste the Bouillabsizse, 


‘Ah me | how quiok the days are fitting ! 
T mind me of » time that’s gone, 
‘When here Pa wit, os now I'm sitting, 
In this mame plaoe,—but not sloue, 
‘A fair young face was nestled neer me, 
‘A dear, dear face looknd fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me! 
‘Thece's no ons now to share my cup. 


I drink it ag the Fates ordain it, 

Gone Sil it, sad have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely gisas, and drain it 

Tn memory of dese old tints. 
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‘Weloome the wine, whate'er the seal iay 
And alt you down snd say your grsce 
‘With thankful heart, whate'er the meal is. 
‘Bere comen the smoking Bouillabaisee. 


I am nob disposed to sey that Thackeray will hold a 
high placs among English poota, He would have boon 
the first to ridienle such an sasumption made on his 
behalf, But I think that his verses will be more popular 
than thosa of many highly reputed posta, and that aa years 
roll on they will gain rather than lose in public estimation, 


CHAPTER IX 
THACKERAY’S STYLE AND MANKER OF WORK, 


A rovzn in style should be easy, lucid, and of course 
grammatical, The same may be said of any book ; but that 
which is intended to recreate should be easily understood, 
for which purpose lucid narration is an essential. In 
matter it should be moral and amusing, In manner it 
may be realistic, or sublime, or ludicrous ;—or it may 
‘be all these if the author can combine them, As to 
Thackeray's performance in style and matter I will say 
something further on, His manner was mainly realistic, 
and I will therefore speak first of that mode of expres- 
sion which was peculiarly his own. 

Realism in style has not all the ease which seema to 
‘Delong to it, It is the object of the author who affects 
it no to communicate with his reader that all his words 
shall seem to be natural to the occasion. We do not 
think the language of Dogberry natural, when he tells 
neighbour Seacole that “to write and read comes by 
nature.” That is ludicrous. ‘Nor is the language of 
Hamlet natural when he ehows to his mother the portrait 
of his father; 

Bee what s grace was seated on this brow; 
‘Hyperion's ouriss the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Murs, to threaten and command, 
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‘That is sublime. Constance is natural when she tuma 
away from the Cardinal, declaring that 
‘He talks to me that never bad a aon. 


fn one respect both the sublime .and ludicrous are 
easier than the realistic. They are not required to be 
true, A man with an imagination and culture may 
feign either of them without knowing the ways of men. 
‘To be realistic you must know accurately that which you 
describe, How often do we find in novels that tho 
author makes an attempt at realiam and falls into a 
‘bathos of absurdity, because he cannot use appropriate 
language? “No human being ever spoke like that,” we 
way to oureselves—while we should not question the 
naturalness of the production, either in the grand or 
the ridiculous. 

And yet in very trath the realistic must not be true, 
but jost so far removed from truth as to suit the 
erroneous ides of truth which the reader may be supposed. 
‘to entertain, For were a novelist to narrate a conversation 
between two persons of fair but not high education, and 
to use the ill-arranged words and fragments of speech which 
are really common in such conversations, he would seem 
to have sunk to the ludicrous, and to be attributing to 
the interlocutors a mode of language much beneath them. 
‘Though in fact true, it would seem to be far from natural, 
But on the other hand, were he to put words grammatically 
correct into the mouths of his personages, and to round 
off and to complete the spoken sentences, the ordinary 
reader would instantly feel such s style to be stilted and 
unreal. This resder would not analyse it, but would in 
some dim but sufficiently critical manner be aware that 
his author was not providing him with a naturally spoken 
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dialogue, To produce the desired effoct the narrator 
must go between the two. He must mount somewhat 
sbove the ordinary conversational powers of such persons 
as are to be represented,—lest he disgust, But he must 
‘by no means soar into correct phraseology,—lest he offend. 
The realistic,—by which we mean that which shall seem 
to be real,—lies between the two, and in reaching it the 
writer has not only to keep his proper distance on both 
sides, but has to maintain varying distances in accord- 
ance with the position, mode of life, and education of the 
speakers, Lady Castlewood in smond would not 
have been properly made to speak with absolute pre- 
cision ; but she goes nearer to the mark than her more 
ignorant lord, the viscount ; leas near, however, than her 
better-edueated kinsman, Henry Esmond. He, however, 
is not made to speak altogether by the card, or he 
would be unnatural, Nor would esch of them speak 
always in the same strain, but they would alter their 
language according to their companion,—according even 
tothe hour of the day. All this the reader unconsciously 
perceives, and will not think the language to be natnral 
unless the proper variations be there. 

In simple narrative the rule is the same as in dialogue, 
though it does not admit of the same palpable deviation 
from correct construction, The story of any incident, to 
te realistic, will admit neither of seaquipedalian grandour 
nor of grotesque images, The one gives an idea of 
romance and the other of burlesque, to neither of which 
is troth supposed to appertain. We desire to soar 
frequently, and then we try romance, We desir to 
recreate ourselves with the easy and droll, Dulce eat 
desipere in loco. Then we have recourses to burlesque, 
But in neither do we expect human nature. 
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I cannot but think that in the hands of the novelist 
the middls course is the most powerful. Much as wo 
may delight in burleaqne, we cannot claim for it the 
power of achisving great results, So much I think will 
‘be granted. For the sublime we look rather to postry 
than to prose, and though I will give one or two instances 
just now in which it has been used with great effect in 
prose fiction, it does not come home to the heart, teaching 
@ lesson, aa does the realistic. The girl who reads is 
touched by Lucy Ashton, but sho feols herself to be con- 
vineed of the facts aa to Jeanie Deans, and asks herself 
whether she might not omulate them. 

Now as to the realism of Thackeray, I must rather 
appeal to my readers than attempt to prove it by quote- 
tion. Whoever it is that speaks in his pages, does it not 
seam that such a person would certainly have used such 
words on such an occasion? If there be need of exami- 
nation to learn whether it be so or not, let the reader 
study all that falls from the month of Lady Castlewood 
through the novel called Eemond, or all that falls from 
the month of Beatrix. They are persons peculiarly situ- 
ated,—-noble women, but who have still lived much out 
of the world. The former is always conscious of a 
sortow ; the latter is always striving after an affect ;—and 
both on this account are diffoult of management. A 
period for the story has been chosen which is strange and 
unknown to us, and which has required a peculiar Jan- 
guage. One would have said beforehand thet whatever 
might be the charms of the book, it would not be natural. 
And yet the ear is never wounded by a tone that is false. 
It is not always the case that in novel reading the ear 
should be wounded because the words spoken are un 
natural Bulwer doce not wound, though he never puts 
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into the mouth of any of his persona words such as 
would have been spoken. They are not expected from 
him. It is something else that he provides. From 
‘Phackeray they are expected,—and from many others. 
But Thackeray never disappoints. Whether it be a great 
duke, such a3 he who was to have married Beatrix, or a 
mean chaplain, such as Tusher, or Captain Steele the 
humorist, they talk,—not as they would have talked 
probably, of which I am no judge,—but as we feel that 
they might have talked. We find ourselves willing to 
take it as proved because itis there, which is the strongest 
possible evidence of the realistic capacity of the writer, 
As to the sublime in novels, it is not to be supposed 
that any very high rank of sublimity is required to put 
such works within the pale of that definition, I allude 
to those in which an attempt is made to soar above the 
ordinary actions and ordinary language of life. We may 
take as an instance The Mysteries of Udolpho, That iv 
intended to be sublime throughout. Even the writer 
never for a moment thought of descending to real life, 
She must have beon untruc to her own idea of her own 
‘business had she done so, I¢ is all stilted,—all of a 
certain altitude among the clouds, Tt has been in its 
time s popular book, and has had ite world of readers, 
‘Those readers no doubt preferred the diluted romance of 
‘Mrs. Redoliff to the condensed realism of Fielding, At 
any rate they did not look for realism. Pelham may be 
taken as another instance of the sublime, though there is 
eo much in it that is of the world worldly, though an 
intentional fall to the Indicrous is often made in it, The 
personages talk in glittering dialogues, throwing about 
philosophy, science, and the classics, in a mannet which 
is always suggestive and often amusing. The book ia 
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brilliant with intellect. But no word is ever spoken ns it 
would have been spoken ;—no detail is ever narrated as 
it would have occurred. Bulwer no doubt reganied 
novels as romantic, and would have looked with contempt 
on any junction of realism and romance, though, in 
varying his work, he did not think it beneath him to vary 
his sublimity with the ludicrous. The sublime in novels 
is no doubt most effective when it breaks out, as though 
‘by come burst of nature, in the midst of a story trae to 
lif. “If,” said Evan Maccombich, “the Saxon gentle 
‘men are laughing because s poor man such as me thinks 
ny life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very right ; 
‘but if they laugh because they think I would not keep 
my word and come back to redeem him, I can tell them 
they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman nor the 
honour of a gentleman.” That is sublime. And, again, 
when Balfour of Burley slaughters Botbwell, the death 
scene is sublime, “Die, bloodthirsty dog!” said 
Burley. “Die ss thou hast lived! Die like the beasts 
thst perish—hoping nothing, believing nothing !”——— 
“And fearing nothing,” easid Bothwell. Horrible as is 
the picture, it is sublime. As ia also that speech of Meg 
Merrilies, as sho addresecs Mr. Dortram, standing om the 
bank. “Ride your ways,” said the gipsy; “ride your 

ways, Laird of Ellangowan; ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram. This dsy have ye quenched seven smoking 
hearths; see if the fire in your ain parlour burn the 
blyther for that. Ye have riven the thack off seven cotter 
houses; look if your ain rooftres stand the faster. Yo 
may stable your stirke in the shealings et Derncleugh ; 
see that the hare doce not couch on the hearthstane at 
Ellangowan.” ‘That is romance, and reachos the very 
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height of the sublime, That does not offend, inmpossible 
though it be that any old woman should have spoken 
such words, because it does in truth lift the reader up 
among the bright stars. It is thus that the enblime msy 
‘be mingled with the realistic, if the writer has the power, 
Thackeray also rises in that wey to « high pitch, though. 
not in many instances. Romance does not often justify 
to him an absence of truth The scene between Lady 
Castlewood and the Duke of Hamilton is one, when she 
explains to her child’s suitor who Henry Esmond is, 
“My daughter may receive presents from the head of 
our house,” says the lady, speaking up for her kinsman. 
“My daughter may thankfully take kindness from her 
father’s, her mother’s, her brother's dearest friend.” The 
whole scene is of the same nature, and is evidence of 
‘Thackeray's capacity for the sublime. And again, when 
the same ledy welcomes the same kinaman on his return 
from the wars, she rises as high. But as I have already 
quoted a part of the passage in the chapter on this novel, 
I will not repeat it here, 

It may perhaps be said of the sublime in novels,—which 
Ihave endeavoured to describe as not being generally of 
a high order,—that it is apt to become cold, stilted, and 
unsatiafactory. What may be done by impossible cartles 
among impossible mountains, peopled by impossible 
heroes and heroines, and fraught with impossible horrors, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho have shown us, But they re- 
quire a patient reader, and one who can content himself 
with a long protracted and most unemotional excitement, 
The eublimity which is effected by sparkling specches is 
‘better, if the speeches really have something in them 
henesth the eparkles. Those of Bulwer generally have, 
‘Those of his imitators are often without anything, the 
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sparkles even hardly sparkling, At the best they fatigue ; 
and a novel, if it fatigues, is unpardonable, Its only 
excuse is to be found in the amusement it affords, It 
should instruct also, no doubt, but it never will do so 
‘unless it hides ita instruction and amuses. Soott under. 
stood all this, when he allowed himself only such sudden 
‘bursts as I have described. Even in The Bride of 
Lammermoor, which I do not regard as among the best of 
his performances, as he soars high into the sublime, #0 
does he descend low into the ludicrous 

In this latter division of pure fiction, —the burlesque, as 
it is commonly called, or the Indicrous,—Theckeray is 
quite as much at home as in the realistic, though, the 
vehicle being less powerful, he has achieved smaller results 
by it, Manifest as are the objects in his view when he 
wrote Ihe Hoggariy Diamond or The Legend of the 
Rhine, they were less important and less evidently effected 
than those attempted by Vanity Fair and Pendennis, 
Captain Shindy, the Snob, does not tell us so plainly 
what is nota gentleman as does Colonel Newcome what 
is. Nevertheless the ludicrous has, with Thackeray, been 
very powerful, and very delightful, 

In trying to describe what is done by literature of this 
class, it is especially necessary to remember that different 
readers are affected in a different way. That which is ono 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. In the sublime, 
when the really grand has been reached, it is the reader's 
own fault if he be not touched. We know that many 
are indifferent to the soliloquies of Hamlet, but we do 
not hesitate to declare to ourselves that they are so 
‘because they lack the power of appreciating grand Ian. 
guage, We do not scraple to attribute to those who are 
indifferent some inferiority of intelligence, And in regard 
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to the realistic, when the truth of a well-told story or 
then, too, there is deficiency in the critical ability, But 
there is nothing necessarily lacking to a man because he 
does not enjoy The Heathen Chines or The Biglow Papers; 
and the man to whom these delighta of American humour 
are leather and pranello may be of all the most enraptured 
by the wit of Sam Weller or tho mock piety of Pecksniff. 
It is a matter of taste and not of intellect, as one man 
likes caviare after his dinner, while another prefers apple- 
pie; and the man himself cannot, or, a8 far as we can 
gee, does not direct his own taste in the one matter more 
than in the other. 

Therefore I cannot ask others to share with me the de- 
light which I have in the various and peculiar expressions 
of the ludicrous which are common to Thackeray, Some 
considerable portion of it consists in bad spelling. We 
may eay that Charles James Harrington Fitzroy Yellow- 
plush, or C. FitzJeames De La Pluche, as he is afterwarda 
called, would be nothing but for his “ orthogwaphy ao care- 
fully insecuwate.” As I have before said, Mrs. Malaprop 
had seemed to have reached the height of this humour, 
and in having done so to have made any repetition un- 
palatable. But Thackeray's studied blundering is alto- 
gether different from that of Sheridan. Mrs. Malaprop 
uses her words in a delightfully wrong sense. Yellow- 
plush would be « very intelligible, if not quite an accurate 
writer, had he not made for himself special forms of 
English words altogether new to the eye. 

“My ma wrapped up my buth ine mistry. I may be 
illygitmit ; I may have been changed at nus; but I’ve 
alwaya had gen'l'm’nly tastes through life, and have no 
oubt that I come of a gen'l'm'nly origum.” We eannot 
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admit that there ia wit, or even humour, in bed spelling 
alone, Were it not that Yellowplush, with his bed 
epelling, had so much to say for himself, there would be 
nothing in it; but there is always a sting of satire directed 
against some real vice, or some growing vulgarity, which 
is made sharper by the absurdity of the languaga In 
The Diary of George IV. there are the following reflections 
on a certain correspondence ; “ Wooden you phansy, now, 
that the author of such a letter, instead of writun about 
pipple of tip-top quality, was describin’ Vinegar Yard? 
‘Would you belesve that the lady he was a-ritin’ to was & 
chased modist lady of honour and mother of a family * 
O trumpery / o morris } a8 Homer saya, This is a higeous 
pictur of manners, euch as I weap to think of, as every 
mor] man must weap.” We do not wonder that when he 
makes his “ajew” he should have been called up to be 
congratulated on the score of his literary performances 
by his master, before the Duke, and Lord Bagwig, and 
Dr, Larner, and “ Sawedwadgeorgeearllitinbulwig.” All 
that Yellowplush says or writes are among the pearls 
which Thackeray was continually scattering abroad. 

But this of the distinguished footman waa only one 
of the forma of the Indicrous which he was accustomed to 
‘use in the furtherance of some purpose which he had at 
heart. It was his practice to clothe things most revolting 
with an assumed grace and dignity, and to add to the 
weight of his condemnation by the astounding mendacity 
of the parody thus drawn. There was a grim humour in 
this which bas been displeasing to some, as seeming to 
hold out to vice a hand which has sppeared for too long 
a time to be friendly. As we are disposed to be not 
altogether sympathetic with a detective policeman who 
ehall have spent a jolly night with a delinquent, for the 
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sake of tracing home the suspected guilt to his late comrade, 
40 are some disposed to be almost angry with our author, 
who seems to be too much at home with his raseala, and 
to live with them on familiar terms till we doubt whether 
he does not forget their rascality, Barry Lyndon is the 
strongest example we have of this style of the ludicrous, 
and the critics of whom I speak have thought that our 
friendly relations with Barry have been too genial, too 
apparently genuine, so that it might almost be doubtful 
whether during the narretive we might not, at this ot 
the other crisis, be rather with him than against him, 
After all,” the reader might say, on coming to that 
passage in which Barry defends his trade as a gambler,— 
‘a passage which I have quoted in speaking of the novel,— 
“after all, this man is more hero than ecoundrel ;” ao well 
is the burlesque humour maintained, so well does the 
scoundrel hide his own villeny. I can easily understand 
that to some it should seem too long drawn out. To me 
‘it seems to be the perfection of humour,—and of philo- 
sophy. If such 2 one as Barry Lyndon, a man full of 
intellect, can be made thus to love and cherish his vice, 
and to believe in its beauty, how much more necessary ig 
it to avoid the footsteps which lead to it? But, as I have 
said above, there is no standard by which to judge of the 
excellence of the ludicrous as there is of the sublime, and 
even the realistic. 

No writer ever had @ stronger proclivity towards 
parody than Thackeray; and we may, I think, confess 
that there is no form of literary drollery more dangerous, 
The parody will often mar the gem of which it coamely 
reproduces the outward semblanes. ‘The word “ damaged,” 
used instead of “damask,” has destroyed to my ear for 
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ever the isis of one of the sweetest passages in Shakes. 
peare, But it must be acknowledged of Thackeray that, 
fond aa he is of this branch of humour, he hes dons 
Tittle or no injury by his parodies, They run over with 
fan, but are 40 contrived that they do not lesen the 
flavour of the original I have given in ane of the 
preceding chapters a little set of verses of his own, 
called The Willow Tree, and his own parody on his 
own work. There the reader msy see how effective a 
parody may be in destroying the sentiment of the pieos 
parodied. But im dealing with other authors he has 
‘been grotesque without being severely critical, and has 
‘been very like, without making ugly or distasteful that 
which be has imitated, No one who has admired 
Coningsby will admire it tha leas beonuve of Codlingeby. 
Nor will the undoubted romance of Eugene Aram be 
Jessened in the estimation of any reader of novels by the 
welltold career of George de Barnwell. One may say 
that to laugh Joankoe out of face, or to lessen the glory 
of that immortal story, would be beyond the power of 
any farcical effect. Thackeray in his Rowena and 
‘Rebecca. certainly bad no such purpose. Nothing of 
Ivanhoe is injured, nothing made less valuable than it 
was before, yet, of all prose parodies in the language, 
it is perhaps the most perfect. Every character is main- 
tained, every incident has a taste of Scott It has the 
twang of Ivanhos from beginning to end, and yet there is 
not a word in it by which the author of Joanhos 
could have been offended. But then there is the purpose 
‘beyond that of the mere parody, Pradish women have 
to be laughed at, and despotic kings, and parasite lords 
and bishops. The ludicrous slone is but poor fm; bat 
of 
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when the ludicrous has a meaning, it can be very effective 
in the hands of such s master as this, 


“Be to dio!” resumed the bishop, “He a mortal ike to ual 
‘Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus. 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk: and cavil thus!” 


So much I have said of the manner in which Thackeray 
did his work, endeavouring to represent human nature a3 
he saw it, so that his readers should learn to love what 
is good, and to hate what is evil, As to the merits of 
his atyle, it will be necessary to insist on them the lesa, 
‘because it has been generally admitted to be easy, lucid, and 
grammatical. I call that style easy by which the writer 
Tias emogeeded in conveying to the reader that which the 
reader is intended to receive with the least possible amount 
of trouble to him. I call that style lucid which conveys to 
the reader most accurately all that the writer wishes to 
convey on any subject. The two virtues will, I think, 
be acon to be very different. An author may wish to give 
an idea that a certain flavour is bitter. He shall leave a con- 
viction that it is cimply disagrecable. Then he is not lucid. 
But he shall convey so much as that, in such » manner 
88 to give the reader no trouble in arriving at the conclu- 
sion, Therefore he is easy. The subject here suggested 
is as little complicated as possible ; but in the intercourse 
which is going on continually between writers and readers, 
affsira of ell degreer of complication are continually being 
discussed, of a nature eo complicated that the inexpari- 
enced writer is pustled at every turn to express himself, 
and the altogether inartistic writer fails to do xo. Who 
among writers has not to acknowledge that he is often 
unable to tell ali that he has to tell? Words refuse to 
do it for him. He struggles and stumbles and alters and 
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adds, but finds at last that he has gone either too fer or 
not quite farenough, Then there comes upon him the 
necessity of choosing between two evils, He must 
either give up the fulness of his thought, and content 
himself with presenting some fragment of it in that lucid 
arrangement of words which he affects; or he must 
‘bring out his thought with embagee; be must masa his 
sentences inconsequentially ; he must struggle up hill almost 
hopelessly with hia phrases,—eo that at the end the reader 
will have to labour as he himself has laboured, or elze to 
Teave behing much of the fruit which it has been intended 
that he should gamer. It is the ill-fortune of some to be 
neither easy or Incid ; and there is nothing more wonderful 
in the history of letters than the patience of readers when 
called upon to suffer under the double calamity. It is as 
though 8 man were reading a dialogue of Plato, under 
standing neither ths subject nor the language. But it ia 
often the case that one has to be sacrificed to the other. 
The pregnant writer will sometimes eolace himself by 
declaring that it is not his business to supply intelligence 
to the reader; and then, in throwing out the entirety of 
his thought, will not stop to remember that he cannot 
hope to scatter his ideas far and wide unless he can make 
them easily intelligible, Then tho writer who is deter- 
mined that his book shall not be put down because it 
is troublesome, ia too apt to avoid the knotty bits and 
shirk the rocky turns, because he cannot with ease to 
himself make them easy to others. If this be acknow- 
Jedged, I shall be held to be right in saying not only that 
ease and lucidity in style are different virtues, but that 
they are often opposed to each other. They may, how- 
ever, be combined, and then the writer will have really 
learned the art of writing. Omne talit punctum qui 
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miscuit utile dulei, It is to be done, I believe, in all 
Tenguages. A man by art and practice shall at least obtain 
such 9 masterhood over words as to express all that he 
thinks, in phrases that shall be easily understood. 

In such a amall space as can here be allowed, I cannot 
give instances to prove thet this has heen achieved by 
Thackeray. Nor would instances prove the existence of 
the virtue, though instances might the absence. The proof 
lies in the work of the man’s life, and can only become 
plain to those who hsve read his writings, I must refer 
readers to their own experiences, and ask them whether 
they have found themselves compelléd to study passages in 
Thackeray in order that they might find a recondite mean- 
ing, or whether they have not been sure that they and 
the author have togethor understood all that there waa 
to understand in the matter, Have they ran backward 
over the passages, and then gone on, not quite sure 
what the author has meant? If not, then he hes been 
eesy and lucid. ‘We have not had it eo easy with all 
modern writers, nor with all that are old. I may best 
perhaps explain my meaning by taking something written 
long ago; something very valuable, in order that I may 
not damage my argument by comparing the easiness uf 
‘Thackeray with the harshness of some author who has in 
other respecta failed of obtaining approbation. If you 
take the play of Cymbeline you will, I think, find it to be 
anything but easy reading. Nor is Shakespeare always 
lucid. For purposes of his own he will sometimes force 
hia readers to doubt his meaning, sven after prolonged 
study. It has ever been so with Hamlet. My readers 
will not, I think, be so crossgrained with me as to suppose 
that I am putting Thackeray as a master of style above 
Shakespeare, I am only endeavouring to explain by 
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reference to the great master the condition of literary pro- 
duction which he attained. Whatever Thackeray says, the 
reader cannot fail to understand ; and whatever Thackeray 
attempts to communicate, he succeeds in conveying, 
That he is grammatical I must leave to my readers’ 
judgment, with a simple assertion in his favour. There 
are some who say that grammar,—by which I mean accu- 
racy of composition, in accordance with certain acknow- 
Jedged rules,—is only a meana to an end ; and that, if a 
writer can absolutely achieve the end by some other mode 
of his own, he need not regard the prescribed means, If 
@ man can 80 write as to be easily understood, and to 
convey lucidly that which he has to convey without 
accurecy of grammer, why should he subject himself to 
unnecessary trammela? Why not make a path for him- 
self, if the path so made will certainly lead him whither 
he wishes to go? The answer is, that no other path will 
lead others whither he wishes to carry them but that 
which is common to him and to those others, It is 
necessary that there should be a ground equally familiar 
to the writer and to his readers. If there be no such 
common, ground, they will certainly not come into fall 
accord, There have been recusants who, by a certain 
acuteness of their own, have partly done s0,—wilfal recu- 
santa ; but they have been recusants, not to the extent of 
disarding grammar,—which no writer sould do and not 
be altogether in the dark,—but so far as to have created 
for themgelves a phraseology which has been picturesque 
by reason of its illicit vagaries; as a woman will some- 
times please ill-instructed eyes and ears by little departures 
from feminine propriety. They have probably laboured 
in their vocation as sedulously as though they had 
striven to be correct, and have achieved at the best but a 
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short-lived success ;—-as is the case also with the mncon- 
ventional female, The charm of the disorderly soon 
loses itself in the ugliness of disorder, And there aro 
othera rebellious from grammar, who are, however, hardly 
to be called rebela, because the ‘sws which they break 
have never been altogether known to them. Among 
those very dear to me in English literature, one or two 
might be named of either sort, whose works, though they 
have that in them which will insure to them a long life, 
will become from yeat to year leas valuable and lesa 
venerable, because their authors have either ecorned or 
have not known that common ground of language on 
which the author and his readers should stand together, 
My purport here is only with Thackeray, and J esy that 
he stands alwaya on that common ground. He quarrels 
with none of the laws, As the lady who is most attentive 
to conventional propriety may still have her own fashion 
of dress and her own mode of speech, so had Thackeray 
vary mauifestly his own style; but it is one the correctness 
of which has never been im 

I hold that gentleman to be the best dressed whose 
dress no one obesrves. I am not sure but that the same 
may be said of an author's written language, Only, where 
shall we find an example of such perfection? Alwaya 
easy, always lucid, alwsys correct, wo may find them ; but 
who is the writer, easy, lucid, and correct, who has not 
impregnated his writing with something of that personal 
flavour which we call mannerism$ To speak of authora 
well known to all readere—Does not The Rambler taste of 
Johnson ; Zhe Decline and Fall, of Gibbon ; The Middle 
Ages, of Hallam ; The History of England, of Macaulay ; 
and The Invasion of the Orimea, of Kinglaket Do wa 
not know the elephantine tread of Zhe Saturday, and the 
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precise toe of The Spectator? I have sometimes thought 
that Swift has been nearest to the mark of sny,—writing 
English and not writing Swift. But I doubt whether an 
accurate observer would not trace even here the “mark of 
the beast.” Thackeray, too, has a strong flavour of 
‘Thackeray. Iam inclined to think that his most beastting 
sin in style,—the little earmark by which he is most con- 
spicuous,—is a certain affected familiarity. He indulges 
too frequently in little confidences with individual readers, 
in which pretended allusions to himself are frequent. 
“What would you do? what would you say now, if you 
were in such @ position?” he aske. He describes this 
practice of his in the preface to Pendennis. “Tt in a sort 
of confidential talk between writer and reader... .. In 
the course of his volubility the perpetual speaker must of 
necessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, peon- 
jes.” In the short contributions to periodicals on 
which he tried his ‘prentice hand, euch addresses and 
conversations were natural and efficacious ; but in « larger 
work of fiction they cause an absence of that dignity 
to which even a novel may aspire. You foel that each 
morsel as you read it is a detached bit, and thet it has 
all been written in detachments. The book is robbed 
of its integrity by certain good-humoured geniality of 
Janguage, which causes the reader to be almost too much at 
home with hia author. There is a saying that familiarity 
‘breeds contempt, and I have been sometimes inclined to 
think thst our author has sometimes failed to stand up 
for himeelf with sufficiency of “ personal deportment.” 

In othar respects Thackeray's style is excellent. As I 
have said before, the reader always understands his words 
without an effort, and receives all that the author hes to 
give, 
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‘There now remains to be discussed the matter of our 
author's work. The manner and the style are but the 
natural wreppings in which the goods haye been prepared 
for the market, Of these goods it is no doubt true that 
unless the wrappings be in some degree meritorious the 
article will not be accepted at all; but it is the kernel 
which we seek, which, if it be not of itself sweet and 
digestible, cannot be made serviceable by any ahell how- 
ever pretty or easy to be cracked, I have aaid previously 
that it is the business of a novel to instruct in morals 
and to amuse, I will go further, and will add, having 
eon for many yoars a most prolific writer of novela 
myself, that I regard him who can put himself into close 
communication with young people year after year without 
making some attempt to do them good, as a very sorry 
fellow indeed. However poor your matter may be, how- 
ever near you may come to that “foolishest of existing 
mortals,” os Carlyle presumes some unfortunate novelist 
to be, still, if there be those who read your works, they 
‘will undoubtedly be more or less influenced by what they 
find there. And it is because the novelist amuses that 
he is thus influential. The sermon too often has no such 
effect, becsuso it is applied with the declared intention of 
having it. The palpable and overt dose the child rejecta ; 
but that which is cunningly insinuated by the aid of jam 
or honey is accepted unconsciously, and goes on upon its 
curative mission, So it is with the novel. It is taken 
because of its jam and honey. But, unlike the honest 
simple jam and honey of the household cupboard, it is 
never unmixed with physic. There will be the dose 
within it, either curative or poisonous The girl will 
tbe tought modesty or immodesty, truth or falschood ; the 
Jad will be taught honour or dishonour, simplicity or 
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affectation. Without the leaton the amusement will not 
‘be there, There are novels which cartainly can teach 
nothing ; but then neither can they amuse any ons, 

I ehould be said to insist abanrdly on the power of 
my own confraternity if E were to declare that the bulk of 
the young people in the upper and middle classes receive 
their moral teaching chiefly from the, novels they read. 
Mothers would no doubt think of their own sweet teaching ; 
fathers of the examples which they set; and schoolmasters 
of the excellence of their instructions. Happy is the 
country that has such mothers, fathers, and aschool- 
masters! But the novelist creeps in closer than the 
schoolmaster, closer than the father, closer almost than 
the mother. He is the choson guide, the tutor whom 
the young pupil chooses for herself. She retires with him, 
suspecting no lesson, safe against rebuke, throwing her- 
self head and heart into tho narration as she can hardly 
do into her task-work ; and there she is taught,—how she 
shall learn to love; how she shall receive the lover when 
he oomes ; how far she should advance to meet the joy ; 
why she should be reticent, and not throw herself at once 
into this new delight It is the same with the young 
man, though he would be more prone even than she to 
reject the suspicion of such tutorship. But he too will 
there learn either to speak the truth, or to lie; and will 
reesive from his novel lessons either of real manliness, 
or of that affected apishness and tailor-begotten demeanour 
fyhich too many professors of the craft give out as their 
dearest precepts, 

At any rate the close intercourse ia admitted. Where 
ia the house now from which novels ate tabooed! Is 
it not common to allow them almost indiscriminately, 
so that young and old each chooses his own novel? 
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Shall he, then, to whom this close fellowship is allowed, 
—this inner confidence,—shall he not be careful what 
‘words he uses, and what thoughts he expresses, when he 
sits in council with his young friend$ This, which it 
will certainly be his duty to consider with so much care, 
will be the matter of his work. We know what was 
thought of such matter, when Lydia in the play was 
driven to the neceasity of flinging “ Peregrine Pickle 
under the toilet,” and thrusting “Lord Aimwell under 
the sofa” We have got beyond that now, and are 
tolerably sure that our girls do not hide their novels. 
The more freely they are allowed, the more necessary 
is it that he who supplies shall take care that they are 
worthy of the trust that is given to them. 

Now let the reader ask himeelf what are the lessons 
which Thackeray has taught. ‘Let him send his memory 
running back over all those characters of whom wo have 
just been speaking, and ask himself whether any gitl 
has been taught to be immodest, or any man unmanly, 
by what Thackeray has written, A novelist has two 
modes of teaching,—by good example or bad. It is not to 
‘be supposed that because the person treated of be evil, there- 
fore the precept will be evil. If so, some personages with 
‘whom we have been made well acquainted from our youth 
upwards, would have been omitted in our early lessons. 
It may be a question whether the teaching is not more 
efficacious which comes from the evil example. ‘What 
story was ever more powerful in showing the beauty of 
feminine reticence, and the horrors of feminine evil-doing, 
than the fate of Effie Deans? The Templar would have 
‘betrayed a woman to his lust, but has not encouraged 
others by the freedom of his life, Varney was uiterly 
‘bad,—but though « gay courtier, he has enticed no othem 
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to go the way that he went, So it has been with 
Thackeray. His examples have been generally of that 
kind,—but they have all bean efficacions in their teaching 
on the side of modesty and manliness, truth and simplicity. 
‘When some girl shall have traced from first to last the 
character of Beatrix, what, let us ask, will be the result 
on her mind? Beatrix was born noble, clever, beautiful, 
with certain material advantages, which it was within her 
compass to improve by her nobility, wit, and beauty, 
Sho was quite alive to that fact, and thought of thowe 
material advantages, to the utter exclusion, in our mind, 
of any idea of moral goodness, She realised it all, and 
told herself that that was the game she would play. 
“ Twenty-five 1” says she; “and in eight years no man 
has ever touched my heart!” That is her boast when she 
is about to be married,—her only boast of herself. “A 
moat detestable young woman!” some willsay. “An 
awfal example!” others will add. Not a doubt of it. She 
proves the misery of her own career so fully that no one 
will follow it, The example is 0 awful that it will surely 
deter. The girl will declare to herself that not in that 
way will she look for the happiness which she hopes to 
enjoy; and the young man will eay as he reads it, that 
no Beatrix shall touch his heart. 

‘You may go through all his characters with the same 
effect. Pendemnis will be scorned because he is light; 
‘Warrington loved because he is strong end merciful; Dobbin 
will be honoured becanse he is unselfish; and the old 
colonel, though he be foolish, vain, and weak, almost 
worshipped because he is so true s gentleman, It isin 
the handling of questions such as these that we have to 
look for the matter of the novelist,—those moral lessons 
which he mixes up with his jam and his honey. I say 
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that with Thackeray the physic is always curative and 
never poisonous. He may be admitted safely into that 
close fellowship, and be allowed to scoompany the dear 
ones to their retreats. The girl will never become bold 
‘under hia preaching, or taught to throw hemelf at men’s 
heads, Nor will the lad receive a false flashy idea of 
what becomes a youth, when he is first about to take his 
place among men. 

As to that other question, whether Thackeray be 
amusing as well as salutary, I must leave it to public 
opinion, There is now being brought out of his warks a 
more splendid edition than has ever been produced in any 
age or any country of the writings of such an author. 
A certain fixed number of copies only is being issued, and 
cach copy will cost £33 12s, when completed. It is under- 
stood that a very large proportion of the edition has been 
already bought or ordered. Cost, it will be said, is a bad 
teat of excellence. It will not prove the merit of a book 
any more than it will of a horse. But it is proof of the 
popularity of the book. Print and illustrate and bind up 
some novels how you will, no one will buy them. Pre- 
vious to these costly volumes, there have been two entire 
editions of his worka since the author's death, one com- 
paratively cheap and the other dear. Before his doath 
his stories had been scattered in all imaginable forms. I 
may therefore aseert that their charm has been proved by 
their popularity. 

‘There remains for us only this question,—whether tne 
nature of Thackeray’s works entitle him to be called a 
eynic. “The word is one which is alwaya used in a bad 
sense, “Of a dog; currish,” is the definition which we 
get from Johnson,—quite correctly, and in accordance with 
its etymology, And he gives us examples, “ How vilely 
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does this cynic rhyme,” he takes from Shakespeare ; and 
Addison speaks of a man degenerating into a cynic. That 
Thackeray’s nature was soft and kindly,—gentle almost to 
® fault,—hss been shown elsewhere, But they who have 
called him a cynic have spoken of him merely as a 
writer,—and as writer he has certainly taken upon himself 
the special task of barking at the vices and follies of 
the world sround him. Any eatirist miight in the samo 
way be called a cynic in so far as his eatire goes. Swift 
was s cynic certainly, Pope was cynical when he was a 
satirist. Juvenal was all cynical, because ho was all 
satirist. If that be what is meant, Thackeray was oor- 
tainly a cynic, But that is not all thet the word implies, 
It intends to go back beyond the work of the man, and to 
describe his heart. It says of any satirist so described 
that he has given himself up to satire, not because things 
have been evil, but because he himself has been evil. 
Hamlet is a satirist, whereas Thersites is a cynic, If 
Theekeray be judged after this fashion, the word is as 
inappropriate to the writer as to the man. 

But it has to be confessed that Thackeray did allow 
his intellect to be too thoroughly saturated with the 
aspect of the ill side of things, We can trace the opera- 
tion of his mind from his earliest daya, when he com- 
maonced his parodies at school; when he brought out The 
Bnob at Cambridge, when he eent Fellowplush out upon 
the world as a satirist on the doings of gentlemen 
generally ; when he wrote his Catherine, to show the 
viloneas of the taste for what he would have called 
Newgate literature; and The Hoggarty Diamond, to 
attack bubble companies ; and Barry Lyndon, to expose 
the pride which » rascal may take in his rascality, 
Becky Sharp, Major Pendennis, Beatrix, both aa a 
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young and as an old woman, were written with the same 
purpose. There is s touch of satire in every drawing that 
he made, A jeer is needed for something that is ridi- 
euloug, scorn has to be thrown on something that is vile, 
The same feeling is to be found in every line of evay 
pallad. 


VANITAS VANITATUM, 


Mothinks the text is never stele, 
‘And life is overy day renewing 
Freah commente on the old old tale, 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Buin. 


Hark to the preacher, preaching still! 
‘Ho lifts his voice and cries his sermon, 
‘Bere at St. Peter’s of Cornhill, 
As yonder on the Moant of Hermon— 


For you and me to heart to take 
(0 dear beloved brother readers), 


‘To-day,—as when the good king spake 
‘Beneath the solemn Syrian cedars. 


Tt waa just eo with him always, He was “crying his 
sermon,” hoping, if it might be so, to do something towarda 
lessening the evils he saw around him. We all preach 
our germon, but not always with the same earnestness. 
He had become so urgent in the cause, so loud ‘in his 
denunciations, that he did not stop often to speak of the 
good things around him. Now and again he paused and 
bleesed amid the torrent of his anathemas, There are 
Dobbin, and Esmond, and Colonel Newoome. But his 
anathemas are the loudest. It has been so I think nearly 
always with the eloquent preachers 

‘will insert here,—especially here at the end of this 
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chapter, in which I have spoken of Thackersy’s matter 
and manner of writing, because of the justice of the 
criticiam conveyed,—the linea which Lord Houghton wrote 
on his death, and which are to be found in the February 
number of Zhe Cornhill of 1864. It was the firat 
number printed after his death I would add that, 
though no Dean applied for permission to bury Thackeray 
in Westminster Abbey, his bust was placed there without 
delay. What is needed by the nation in such a casa 
is simply a lasting memorial there, where such memorials 
are most often sean and most highly honoured. But 
we can all of us sympathise with the feeling of the 
poet, writing immediately on the losa of such friend : 


‘When one, whose nervous English verse 
Public and party hates defied, 

‘Who bore and bandied many a curse 
Of angry times,—when Dryden died, 


Our royal abbey’s Bishop-Dean 
‘Waited for no suggestive prayer, 
Bat, ere one day closed o'er the scene, 

Craved, as a boon, to lay him there, 


The wayward faith, the faulty life, 
‘Vanished before s nation’s pain. 

Panther and Hind forgot their strife, 
And rival statesmen thronged the fane. 


O gentle censor of our ago! 
Prime master of our ampler tongue } 
‘Whose word of wit and generous page 
‘Were never wrath, except with wrong,— 
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Welding—without the manner’s dross, 
Scott—with a spirit’s larger room, 
‘What Prelate deems thy graye his loss ¢ 

‘What Halifax erects thy tomb ? 


But, may be, he,—who so could draw 
The hidden great,—the humble wise, 

‘Yielding with them to God’s good law, 
Makes the Pantheon where he lies, 
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PREFACE. 


Art the close of a letter addressed by Dickens to his friend 
John Forster, but not to be found in the English editiona 
of the Life, the writer adds to his praiaes of the biography 
of Goldsmith these memorable words: “I desire no better 
for my fame, when my personal dustiness shall be past 
the eontrol of my love of order, than such a biographer 
and such a critic.” Dickens was 8 man of fow close friend- 
shipa—“his breast,” he said, “would not hold many 
people ;” but of these friendships, that with Forster was 
one of the earliest, as it was one of the most enduring. 
To Dickens at least his future biographer must have been 
the embodiment of two qualities rarely combined in equal 
measute—disoretion and candour. In literary matters his 
advice was taken almost as often as it was given, and 
nearly every proof-sheet of nearly every work of Dickens 
passed through his faithful helpmate’s hands, Nor were 
there many important decisions formed by Dickens con- 
cerning himself in the course of his manhood, to which 
Forster was a stranger, though, unhappily, he more than 
once counselled in vain, 

On Mr, Forster's Life of Charlee Dickens, together with 
the three volumes of Letéers collected by Dickens’ eldest 
daughter and his sisterinlaw—his “dearest and best 
friend ”"—it is superfluous to state that the biographical 
portion of the following essay is mainly based. It may alao 
‘be superfluous, but it cannot be considered impertinent, if 
Tadd that the shortcomings of the Z4/e have, in my opinion, 
been more frequently proclaimed than defined; and that its 
merita are those of its author as well as of its subject. 

My sincere thanks are due for various favours ahown tu 
me in connexion with the production of this little volume by 
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‘Miss Hogarth, Mr. Charles Dickens, Professor Henry Morley, 
Mr. Alexander Ireland, Mr. John Evans, Mz, Robinson, 
and Mr, Britton. Mr. Evans has kindly enabled me to 
correct some inaccuracies in Mr, Forster's account of 
Dickens’ carly Chatham days on unimpeachable first-hand 
evidence. I also beg Captain and Mra, Budden to accept 
my thanks for allowing me to see Gad’s Hill Placa. 

Iam under special obligations to Mr. R, F. Sketchley, 
Librarian of the Dyce and Forster Libraries at South 
Kensington, for his courtesy in affording me much useful 
aid and information. With the kind permission of 
Mra. Forster, Mr, Sketchloy enabled me to supplement 
the records of Dickens’ life, in the period 1838-1841, from 
a hitherto unpublished source—a series of brief entries 
by him in four volumes of The Law and Commercial Daily 
Remembrancer for those years. These volumes formed no 
part of the Forster bequest, but were added to it, under 
certain conditions, by Mrs. Forster, The entries are 
mostly very brief; and sometimes there are months with- 
out an entry. Many days succeed one another with no 
other note than “ Work.” 

Mr, B. Shephord’s Bibliography of Dickens haa been 
of considerable service tome, May I take this opportunity 
of commending to my readers, as a charming reminiscence 
of the connexion between Oharles Dickens and Rochester, 
Mr, Robert Langton’s sketches illustrating a paper recently 
printed by him under that title t 

Last, not least, as the Germans say, I wish to thank my 
friend Professor T. N. Toller for the friendly counsel which 
has not been wanting to me on this, any more than on 
former occasions. 

A.W. W. 


Manchester, March 1882. 
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CHAPTER IL 


BEFORE PIOKWICK, 
1812—1836. 


Cuastzs Diorews, the eldest son, and the second of the 
eight children, of John and Elizabeth Dickens, was born at 
Landport, a suburb of Portsea, on Friday, February 7th, 
1812. His baptismal names were Charles John Huffham. 
His fether, at that time a clerk in the Navy Pay 
Office, and employed in the Portsmouth Dockyard, 
was recalled to London when hia eldest son was only 
two years of age; and two years afterwards was trans- 
ferred to Chatham, where he resided with his family 
from 1816 to 1821. Thus Chatham, and the more 
venerable city of Rochester adjoining, with their neigh- 
bonrhood of chalk hills and desp green lanes and wood- 
land and marshes, became, in the words of Dickens’ 
‘biographer, the birthplace of hie fancy, He looked upon 
himself aa, to all intents and purposes, a Kentish man 
born and bred, end his heart was always in this particular 
comer of the incomparable county, Agein and agein, 
after Mr, Alfred Jingle’s spasmodic eloquence had, in 
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the very first number of Pickwick, epitomised the an- 
tiquities and comforts of Rochester, already the scene 
of one of the Sketches, Dickens returned to the local 
associations of his early childhood. It waa at Chatham 
that poor little David Copperfield, on his solitary 
tramp to Dover, slept his Sunday night's slesp “near 
a cannon, happy in the society of the sentry’s foot- 
ateps;” and in many a Christmas narrative or un- 
commercial etching the familiar features of town and 
country, of road and river, were reproduced, before in 
Great Kapectutions they suggested some of the most 
picturesqne effects of his later art, and before in his last 
unfinished romance his faithful fancy once more haunted 
the woll-known precincts, During the last thirteen years 
of his life he was again an inbabitant of the loved neigh- 
‘bourhood where, with the companions of his mirthful 
idlenesa, he had eo often made holiday; where, when 
hope was young, he had spent his honeymoon; and 
whither, after hia last restless wanderings, he was to 
return, to seek such repose as he would allow himself, 
and to die. But, of course, the daily life of the 
“yery queer small boy” of that early time is only 
quite incidentally to be sssociated with the grand 
gentleman’s houses on Gad’s Hill, where hia father, 
little thinking that his son was to act over again the 
atory of Warren Hastinga and Daylesford, hed told 
him he might some dey come to live, if he were to 
‘be very persevering, and to work hard. The family 
abode was in Ordnance (not St, Mary's) Place at 
Chatham, amidst surroundings classified in Mr. Pickwick’s 
notes aa “appearing to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, 
ahrimps, offices, and dockyard men.” But though the 
half-mean half-pieturesque aspect of the Chatham streets 
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may already at an early age have had its fascination for 
Dickens, yet his childish fancy was fed as fully as were 
his powers of observation. Having learnt reading from his 
mother, he was sent with his elder sister, Fanny, to a day- 
school kept in Gibraltar Place, New Road, by Mz, William 
Giles, the eldest son and namesake of a worthy Baptist 
Minister, whose family had formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their neighbours in Ordnance Row, The younger 
Giles children were pupils at the school of their elder 
brother with Charles and Fanny Dickens, and thus 
naturally their constant playmates, In ater life, Dickens 
presorved a grateful remembrance, at times refreshed 
‘by pleasant communications between the families, of the 
training he had received from Mr, William Giles, an 
intelligent as well aa generous man, who, recognising his 
pupt?s abilities, seems to have resolved that they ehould 
not lie fallow for want of early cultivation, Nor does 
there appear to be the slightest reason for supposing that 
this period of his life waa anything but happy. For his sister 
Fanny ho always preserved a tender regard ; and touching 
Kittle paper, written by him after her death in womanhood, 
relates how the two children used to watch tho stars to- 
gether, and make friends with one in particular, as belonging 
to themeclves. But obviously he did not lack playmates 
of his own sex; and it waa no doubt chiefly because his 
tastes made him disinclined to take much part in the 
rougher sports of his schoolfellows, that he found plenty 
of time for amusing himself in his own way. And thus 
it came to pass that already as a child he followed his own 
likings in the two directions from which they were never 
very materially to swerve, He once said of himself that 
he had been “‘e writer when a mere baby, an actor always.” 

Of these two passions he could always, a2 s child and 

Ba 
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as man, be “happy with either,” and occasionally with 
both at the same time. In his tender years he was taken 
bya kinsman, a Sandhurst cadet, to the theatre, to see the 
legitimate drams acted, and was disillusioned by visite 
behind the scenes at private theatricals; while his own 
javenile powers as a teller of stories and singer of comic 
songs (he was possessed, says one who remembers him, 
of a sweet treble voice) were displayed on domeatic 
chairs and tables, and then in amateur plays with his 
schoolfellows. He also wrote a—not strictly original— 
tragedy, which is missing among his Reprinted Pieces, 
There is nothing unique in these childish doings, nor 
in the circumstance that he was an eager reader of 
works of fiction; but it is noteworthy that chicf 
among the books to which he applied himself in a small 
neglected bookroom in his father’s house, were thote to 
which hia allegiance remained true through much of his 
career as an author. Besides books of travel, which he 
says bod a fascination for his mind from his earliest 
childhood, besides the Arabian Nights and kindred tales, 
and tho English Hasayiste, he read Fielding and Smollett, 
and Cervantes and Le Sage, in all innocence of heart, as 
well as Mrs, Inchbald’s collection of farces in all content- 
ment of spirit, Inasmuch as he was no great reader in the 
days of his authorship, and had to go through hard times 
of his own before, it was well that the literature of his 
childhood was good of its kind, and that where it was 
not good it was at least gay. Dickens afterwards made 
it an article of his social creed, that the imagination of the 
young needs nourishment as much as their bodies require 
food and clothing; and he had reason for gratefully re- 
membering that af all events the imaginative part of 
his education had escaped neglect. 
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But these pleasant early days came to a sudden end. 
In the year 1821 his family returned to London, and 
soon his experiences of trouble began. Misfortune 
pursued the elder Dickens to town, his salary having 
been decreased already at Chatham in consequence of one 
of the early efforts at economical reform. He found 2 
shabby home for his family in Bayham Street, Camden 
Town ; and here, what with the pecuniary embarrassments 
in which he was perennially involved, and what with tho 
easy disposition with which he was blessed by way of com- 
pensation, he allowed his son’s education to take care of 
itself. John Dickens appears to have been an honourablo 
as well ag a kindly man. His son always entortained an 
affectionate regard for him, and carefully arranged for the 
comfort of his latter years ; nor would it be fair, becauso 
of a similarity in their experiences, and in tho grandeur 
of their habitual phraseology, to identify him absolutely 
with the immortal Mr. Micawber, Still less, except in 
certain detaila of manner and incident, can the character 
of the elder Dickens be thought to have suggested that 
of the pitiful “Father of the Marshalsea,” to which 
prison, almost as famous in English fiction as it is in 
English history, the unlucky navy-clerk was consigned 9 
year after his return to London. 

Every effort had been made to stave off the evil day; 
and little Charles, whose eyes were always wide open, 
and who had begun to write descriptive sketches of odd 
personages among his acquaintance, had become familiar 
with the inside of a pawnbroker’s shop, and hed sold 
the paternal “‘library” piecemeal to the original of the 
drunken second-hand bookseller, with whom David 
Copperfield dealt as Mz, Micawher’s representative, But 
neither theee sacrifices, nor Mrs, Dickens’ abortive efforts 
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at setting up an educational establishment, had been of 
avail, Her husband’s creditors would not give him time ; 
and a dark period began for the family, and more espe- 
cially for the little eldest son, now ten years old, in 
which, az he afterwards wrote in bitter anguish of remem- 
prance, “but for the mercy of God, he might easily have 
become, for any cate that was taken of him, a littl 
robber or a little vagabond.” 

Forster has printed the pathetic fragment of auto- 
biography, communicated to him by Dickens five-and- 
twenty years after the period to which it refer, and 
subsequently incorporated with but few changes in the 
Personal History of David Copperfield. Who can forget 
the thrill with which he first learnt the well-kept secret, 
that the story of the solitary child, left a prey to the cruel. 
chances of the London streeta, was an episode in the life 
of Charles Dickens himself? Between fact and fiction 
there was but a difference of names, Murdstone and 
Grinby’s wine warehouse down in Blackfriars, was 
Jonathan Warten’s blacking warehouse at Hungerford 
Stairs, in which @ place had been found for the boy 
by a relative, a partner in the concern; and the 
ottles he had to paste over with labels were in truth 
blacking-pota, But the menial work and the miserable 
pay, the uncongenial companionship during worktime, 
and the epeculative devices of the dinner-hour, were 
the same in each case, At this time, after his family 
had settled itaelf in the Marshaisea, the haven open to 
the little waif at night was s lodging in Little College 
Street, Camden Town, presenting even fewer attractions 
then Mr. Micawber’s reaidenca in Windsor Terrace, and 
‘kept by a lady, afterwards famous under the name of Mrs. 
Pipchin. His Sundays were spent at home in the prison, 
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On his urgent remonstrance—‘ the first I had ever made 
about my lob”—concerning the distance from his family 
at which he was left through the week, a back attic was 
found for him in Lant Street in the Borough, “ whers Bob 
Sawyer lodged many years aftarwards ;” and he now break- 
fasted and supped with his parents in their apartment. 
Here they lived in fair comfort, waited upon by 8 
faithful “‘orfling,” who had accompanied the family 
and its fortunes from Chatham, and who is asid by 
Forster to have her part in the character of the Marchioness, 
Finally, after the prisoner had obtained his discharge, and 
had removed with his family to the Lant Street lodgings, 
@ quarrel occurred between the elder Dickens and his 
cousin, and the boy was in consequence taken away 
from the business, 

He had not been ill-trested there; nor indeed is it ill- 
treatment which leads to David Copperfield’s ranning 
away in the story. Nevertheless, it is not strange that 
Dickens should have looked back with a bitterness very 
unusual in him, upon the bed old daya of his childish soli- 
tude and degradation, He never “forgot” his mother’s 
having wished him to remain in the warehouse ; the subject 
of hia employment there was never afterwards mentioned in 
the family ; he could not bring himeelf to go near old 
Hungerford Market so long as it remained standing ; and to 
no human being, not even to his wife, did he speak of this 
passage in his life, until he narrated it in the fragment of 
autobiography which he confided to hia trusty friend. 
Such a sensitiveness is not hard to explain ; for no man is 
expected to dilate upon the days “when he lived among 
the beggars in St, Mary Axe,” and it is only the Bounder- 
Dies of society who exult, truly or falsely, in the sordid 
memories of the time before they became rich or powerful. 
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have ceased to be resented by one whom the world on the 
whole treated so kindly, at least they left his hoart 
unhardened, and helped to make him ever tender to 
the poor and weak, because he too hed after a fashion 
"eaten his bread with teara” when a puny child. 

A happy accident having released the David Copper- 
field of actual life from his unworthy bondage, he was pub 
in the way of an education auch as at that time was the 
lot of most boys of the class to which he belonged. “The 
world has done much better since in that way, and will 
do far better yet,” he writes at the close of his description 
of Our School, the “ Wellington House Academy,” sitnate 
near that point in the Hampstead Road where modest 
gentility and commercial enterprise touch hands. Other 
testimony confirms his sketch of the ignorant and brutal 
headmaster ; and doubtless this worthy and his usher, 
“considered to know everything as opposed to the chief 
who was considered to know nothing,” furnished some of 
the features in the portraits of Mr. Creakle and Mr. Mell. 
But it has been very justly doubted by an old school- 
fellow, whether the statement “We were First Boy” is 
to be regarded as strictly historical. If Charles Dickens, 
when he entered the school, was “ putinto Virgil,” he was 
not put there to much purpose. On the other hand, with the 
return of happier days, had come the resumption of the old 
amusementa which were to grow into the occupations of his 
life. A club was founded among the boys at Wellington 
House for the express purpose of circulating short tales 
written by him, and he was the manager of the private 
theatricals which they contrived to set on foot, 

After two or three years of such work and play it 
‘became necessary for Charles Dickens once more to 
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think of earning his bread. His father, who had 
probably lost his official post at the time when, in Mr, 
Micawher’s phrase, “hope sunk beneath the horizon,” 
‘was now seeking employment as a parliamentary reporter, 
and must have rejoiced when s Gray’s Inn solicitor of 
his acquaintance, attracted by the bright clever looks of 
his son, took the lad into his office as a clerk at a modest 
weekly salary. His office associates here were perhaps a 
grade or two above those of the blacking warchouse ; but 
his danger now lay rather in the direction of the vulgarity 
which he afterwards depicted in such samples of the pro- 
fession as Mr, Guppy and Mr. Jobling. He is said to havo 
frequented, in company with a fellow-clerk, ono of tho 
aninor theatres, and even occasionally to have acted there ; 
and assuredly it must have been personal knowledge which 
suggested the curiously savage description of Private 
Theatres in the Sketches by Boz, the all but solitary un- 
kindly reference to thoatrical amusements in his works, But 
whatever his experiences of this kind may have heen, 
he passed unscathed through them; and during the year 
and a half of his clerkship picked up sufficient knowledgo 
of tha technicalities of the law to be able to assail its 
enormities without falling into rudimentary errors about 
it, and sufficient knowledge of lawyers and lawyers’ men 
to fill a whole chamber in his gallery of characters. 
Oddly enough, it was, after all, the example of the father 
that led the son into the line of life from which he was easily 
to pass into the career where success and fame awaited him. 
The elder Dickens having obtained employment as a parlia- 
mentary reporter for the Morning Herald, his son, who was 
living with him in Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, re- 
solved to essay the same leborious craft, He was by thia 
time nearly seventeen years of age, and already we notice in 
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him what were to remain, through life, two of his most 
marked characteristics—strength of will, and a detarmina- 
tion, if he did a thing at all, to do it thoroughly. The 
art of shorthand, which he now resolutely set himself to 
master, was in those days no easy study, though, poasibly, 
in looking beck upon his first efforts, David Copperfield 
overestimated the difficulties which he had conquered with 
the help of love and Traddles.) But Dickens, whose educa- 
tion no Dr. Strong had completed, perceived that in order 
to susceed as a reporter of the highest class he needed some- 
thing besides the knowledge of shorthand. In a word, 
he lacked reading; and this deficiency he set himself to 
supply as best he could by « constant attendance at the 
British Museum, Those critics who have dwelt on 
the faot that the reading of Dickens was neither very 
great nor very extensive, have insisted on what is not 
lees trae than obvious; but he had this one quality 
of the true lover of reading, that he never professed a 
familiarity with that of which he knew little or nothing. 
He continued his visits to the Museum, even when in 1828 
he had become a reporter in Doctors’ Commons, With 
‘this occupation he had to remain as content as he could 
for nearly two years. Once more David Copperfield, the 
double of Charles Dickens in his youth, will rise to the 
memory of every one of his readers. For not only was hia 
soul seized with a weariness of Consistory, Arches, Delegates, 
and the rest of it, to which he afterwards gave elaborate 
expression in his atory, but his heart was full of ita first 
love, In later days, he was not of opinion that he had 
loved particularly wisely; but how well he had loved ia 
known to everyone who after him has lost his heart to Dora, 
Nothing came of the fancy, and in course of time he 
had composure enough to visit the lady who had been its 
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object in the company of his wifa, He found that Jip 
was stuffed as well as dead, and that Dora had faded 
into Flora ; for it was as such that, not very chivalrously, 
he could bring himself to describe her, for the sacond time, 
in Little Dorrit, 

Before at last he wes engaged as a reporter on a nowe- 
paper, he had, and not for a moment only, thought of 
turning aside to another profession, It was the profession 
to which—ancommarcially—he was attached during so 
great @ part of his life, that when he afterwards croated 
for himself a stage of his own, he seemed to be but follow- 
ing an irresiatible fascination. His best friond deseribod 
him to me as “a born actor ;” and who needs to be told 
that the world falls into two divisions only—those whoau 
place ia before the footlights, and those whoso place is 
behind them? His Jove of acting was stronger than him- 
aelf ; and I doubt whether he ever saw a play successfully 
performed without longing to be in and of it, “ Assump- 
tion,” he wrote in after days to Lord Lytton, “ has charms 
for me—I hardly know for how many wild reasons—ao 
delightful that I feel a loss of, oh t I can’t say what ox- 
quisite foolery, when I lose ‘a chance of being someone 
in voice, ete, not at all like myself” He loved the 
theatre and everything which savoured of hiatrionics 
with an intensity not even to be imagined by those who 
have never felt a touch of the same passion, He had 
that “belief in a play” which he so pleasantly described 
as one of the characteristics of his lifelong friend, the great 
painter Clarkson Stanfield. And be had that unextin- 
guishable interest in both actors and acting which makes 
@ little separate world of the “quality.” One of the 
stancheat friendships of his life was that with the fore- 
most English tragedian of his age, Macready ; one of the 
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shorthand notes important public spesches in which the 
ntrictest accursey was required, and a mistake in which 
would have been to a young man severely compromising ; 
writing on the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark 
lantern, in a poatchaise and four, galloping through 
a wild country, and through the dead of the night, 
at the then surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. , 

I have wom my knees by writing on them on tho 
old back row of the old gallery of the old House 
of Commons; and I have worn my feet by standing to 
write in a preposterous pen in the old House of Lords, 
whore we used to be huddled together like so many sheep 
kept in waiting, aay, until the woolsack might want re- 
stuffing. Returning home from excited political meetings 
in the country to the waiting press in London, I do verily 
believe I have been upset in almost every description of 
vehicle known in this country. Ihave been in my tits 
‘belated on miry by-roads, towards the small hours, forty 
or fifty miles from London, in « wheellesa carriage, with 
exhausted horses and drunken postboys, and have got 
back in time for publication, to be received with never- 
forgotten compliments by the late Mr. Black, coming in 
tha broadest of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I ever 
knew.” Thus early had Dickens learnt the searetof throwing 
himself into any pursuit once taken up by him, and of half 
achieving his task by the very heartiness with which he 
set aboutit. When at the close of the parliamentary session 
of the year 1836 his labours as & reporter came to an end, 
he was held to have no equal in the gallery. During thia 
period his naturally kean powers of observation muat have 
‘been sharpened and strengthened, and that quickness of 
decision acquired which constitutes, perhaps, the most 
valuable lesson that journalistic practice of any kind can 
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teach to a young man of letters. To Dickens’ experience 
as a reporter may likewise be traced no small part of his 
political creed, in which there was a good deal of infidelity ; 
or at all events, his determined contempt for the parlia- 
mentary style proper, whether in the mouth of “This 
mau” or of “Thatman,” and his rooted dislike of tho 
“cheap jacks” and “national dustmen” whom he dis- 
cerned among our orators and legislator, There is 
probably no very great number of Members of Parliament 
who ars herosa to thoss who wait attendance on their 
words. Moreover, the period of Dickens’ most active 
labours as a reporter was one that succeeded a time of 
great political excitement ; and when men wish thankfully 
‘to reat after deeds, words are in season, 

Meanwhile, very tentatively and with a very imperfect 
consciousness of the significance for himself of hia first 
steps on a slippery path, Dickens had begun the real 
career of his life, It has been seen how he had been 
a writer as a “baby,” as a schoolboy, and as a Jawyar’s 
clerk, and the time had come when, like all writers, he 
wished to see himself in print. In December, 1833, 
the Monthly Magazine published a papsr which he had 
dropped into its letter-box, and with eyea “dimmed with 
joy and pride” the young autbor beheld his firstborn in 
print The paper, called A Dinner at Poplar Walk, wes 
afterwards reprinted in the Sketches by Boz under the 
title of Mr. Minns and his Cousin, and is laughable 
enongh, His suecesa emboldened him to send further 
papers of a similar character to the same magezine, which 
published ten contributions of his by February, 1835, 
That which appeared in August, 1834, was the first 
signed “ Bor," a nickname given by him in his boyhood 
to a favourite brother. Since Dickens used this signature 
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not only as the author of the Sketches and a few other 
minor productions, but also as “editor” of the Pickwick 
Papers, it is not surprising that, especially among his 
admirers on the Continent and in America, the name 
should have elung to him so tenaciously. It was on 
a steamboat near Niagara that he heard from his state- 
room a gentleman complaining to his wife: “Boz keeps 
himself very close.” 

But the Monthly Magazine, though warmly welcoming 
its young contributor’s lively sketches, could not afford 
to pay for them. He was therefore glad to conclude an 
arrangement with Mr. George Hogarth, the conductor of 
the Evening Chronicle, a paper in connexion with the 
great morning journal on the reporting staff of which he 
was engaged. He had gratuitously contributed a sketch 
to the evening paper as a personal favour to Mr. Hogarth, 
and the latter readily proposed to the propristors of the 
Morning Chronicle that Dickens should be duly re- 
munerated for this addition to his regular Isbours, With 
@ salary of seven instead of, as heretofore, five guineas 
a-week, and settled in chambers in Furnival’s Inn—ono 
of those old Jegal inns which he loved so well—he might 
already in this year, 1835, consider himself on the high- 
road to prosperity. By the beginning of 1836 the 
Sketches by Boz printed in the Evening Chronicle were 
already numerous enough, and their enocess was sufficiently 
established to allow of his arranging for their republi- 
cation, They appeared in two volumes; with woodcuts 
by Cruikshank, and the sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds wes paid to him for the copyright. The stepping- 
stones had been found and passed, and on the last day 
of March, which saw the publication of the first number 
of the Pickwick Papere, he stood in the field of fame 
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and fortuna Three days efterwards Dickens married 
Catherine Hogarth, the eldest daughter of the friond 
who had so efficiently aided him in his early literary 
ventures. Mr. George Hogarth’s name thus links together 
tho names of two masters of English fiction; for 
Lockhart speaks of him when a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh as one of the intimate friends of Scott. 
Dickens’ apprenticeship az an author was over almost 
ag soon as it was begun; and he hed found the way 
short from obscurity to the dazzling light of popularity, 
As for the Sketches by Boe, their author soon repurchased 
the copyright for more than thirteen times the sum which 
‘had been paid to him for it. 

In their collected form these Sketches modestly de- 
scribed themselves as “illustrative of every-day life and 
every-day people.” Herein they only prefigured the more 
famous creations of their writer, whose genius was never 
so happy as when lighting up, now the humorous, now 
what he chose to term the romantic aide of familiar 
things, ‘Tho curious will find little difficulty in tracing 
in theso outlines, often rough and at times coarse, the 
groundwork of more than one finished picture of later 
date. Not a fow of the most peculiar features of Dickens 
humonr are already here, together with not a little of his 
most characteristic pathos. It is true that in these early 
Sketches the latter is at times strained, but ita power is 
occasionally beyond denial, as, for instance, in the brief 
narrative of the death of the hospital patient. On the 
other hand, the humour—more especially that of the 
Tolee—ia not of the most refined sort, and often de- 
generates in the direction of boisterous farce. The style, 
too, though in general devoid of the pretentiousnees 
which is the bane of “light” journalistic writing, has 
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@ tains of vulgarity about it, very pardonsble under 
the circumstances, but generally absent from Dickens’ 
later works, Weak puns are not unfrequent; and 
the diction but rarely reaches that exquisite felicity 
of comic phrase in which Pickwick and its successors 
excel. ‘For the rest, Dickens’ favourite passions and 
favourite aversions alike reflect themselves here in small. 
In the description of the Election for Beadle he ridicules 
the tricks and the manners of political party-life, and his 
love of things theatricel has its full freshness upon it,— 
however he may pretend at Astley’s that his “histrionic 
taste is gone,” and that it is the audience which chiefiy 
delights him. But of course the gift which these Sketches 
pre-eminently revealed in their author was a descriptive 
power that seemed to lose sight of nothing characteristic 
in the object: described, and of nothing humorous in an 
association suggested by it. Whether his theme was 
street or river, a Christmas dinner or the extensive groves 
of tho illustrious dead (the old clothes’ shops in Monmouth 
Street), he reproduced it in all its shades and colours, and 
under hundred aspects, fanciful as well as real, How 
inimitable, for instance, is the sketch of “the last cab- 
driver, and the first omnibus cad,” whose carlier vehicle, 
the omnipresent “red cab,” was not the gondola, bat the 
very fireehip of the London streets. 

Dickens himeelf entertained no high opinion of those 
youthfal efforts; and in this he showed the consciousness 
of the true artist, that masterpieces are rarely thrown off 
af hazard. But though much of the popularity of the 
Sketches may be accounted for by the facb that oommon- 
place people love to read about commonplace people and 
things, the greater part of it is due to genuine literary 
merit, The days of half-price in theatres have followed the 
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days of coaching; “Honest Tom” no more paces the 
lobby in s black coat with velvet facings and cuffs, and a 
D’Orsay hat; the Hickses of the present time no longor 
quote “Don Juan” over boarding-house dinner-tables; 
and the young ladies in Camberwell no longer compare 
young men in attitudes to Lord Byron, or to “Satan” 
Montgomery. But the Sketches by Boz have survived 
their birth-timo; and they deserve tobe remembered 
among tho rare instances in which a young author has no 
sooner begun to write, than he has shown a knowledge of 
his real strength. As yot, howover, this suddon favourite 
of tho public was unaware of tho rango to which his 
powers were to extend, and of the height to which they 
‘were to mount, 
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CHAPTER II. 


FROM SUCCESS TO SUCCESS 
1986—1841. 


Even in those years of which the record is brightest 
in tho story of his life, Charles Dickens, like the reat 
of the world, had his share of troubles-—troubles great and 
small, losses which went home to his heart, and vexatiuns 
manifold in the way of business. But in the history of 
his early career as an author, the word failure has no place. 

Not that the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
published as they were in monthly numbers, at once took 
the town by storm; for the public needed two or three 
months to make up its mind that “Boz” was oqual to an 
effort considerably in advance of his Sketches, But when 
the popularity of the serial was once established, it grew 
with extraordinary rapidity until it reached an altogether 
unprecedented height He would be a bold man who 
should declare that ite popularity has vory materially 
diminished at the present day. Against the productions 
of Pickwick and of other works of amusement of which 
it was the prototype, Dr. Arnold thought himself bound 
seriously to contend among the boys of Rugby; and 
twenty years later young men at the university talked 
nothing but Pickwick, and quoted nothing but Pickwick, 
and the witiiest of undergradustes set the world at large 
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an examination paper in Pickwick, over which pretentious 
half-knowledge may puzzle, unable accurately to “describe 
the common Profeel-machine,” or to furnish a satisfactory 
definition of “a red-faced Nixon.” No changes in manners 
end customs have interfered with the hold of the work 
upon neatly all classes of readera at home; and no trans. 
lation has been dull onough to prevent its being relished 
even in countries where all English manners and customs 
must seem equally uninteresting or equally absurd. 

So extraordinary has been the popularity of this more than 
thrice fortunate book, that the wildest legends have grown 
‘up as to the history of its origin, The facta, however, as 
stated by Dickens himself, are few and plain. Attracted by 
the success of the Sketches, Messrs. Chapman and Hall pro- 
posed to him that he should write “something” in monthly 
numbers to serve a8 8 vohicle for certain plates to be 
executed by the comic draughtsman, Mr. R, Seymour; 
and either the publishers or the artist suggested as a kind 
of leading notion, the ides of a “Nimrod Club” of unlucky 
sportsmen. The proposition was at Dickens’ suggestion 
80 modified that the plates were “to arise naturally out of 
the text,” the range of the latter being left open to him. 
This explains why the rather artificial machinery of a club 
was maintained, and why Mr. Winkle’s misfortunes by 
flood and field hold their place by the side of the philan. 
thropical meanderings of Mz, Pickwick and the amorous 
experiences of Mr. Tupman. An original waa speedily 
found for the pictorial presentment of the hero of the 
book, and a felicitous name for him soon suggested 
itself, Only a single number of the serial had appeared 
when Mr. Seymour's own hand put an end to his 
life. It is well known that among the spplicants 
for the vacant office of illustrator of the Pickwick 
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Papers wos Thackeray—the senior of Dickens by a 
few montha—whose etyle as a draughtsman would 
have been singularly unsuited to the adventures 
end the gaitera of Mr. Pickwick. Finally, in no 
altogether propitious hour for some of Dickens’ booka, 
‘Mr, Hablot Browne (“ Phiz”) was chosen as illustrator. 
Some happy hite—such as the figure of Mr, Micawber 
—apart, the illustrations of Dickens by this artist, though 
often both imaginative and effective, are apt, on the one 
hand, to obscure the author's fidelity to nature, and on 
the other, to intensify his unreality, Oliver Twist, like 
the Sketches, was illustrated by George Cruikshank, a 
pencil humourist of no common calibre, but as a rule 
ugly with the whole virtuous intention of his heart. 
Dickens himself was never so well satisfied with any 
illustrator as with George Cattermole (alias “Kitten- 
moles”), @ connexion of hia by marriage, who co-operated. 
with Hablot Browne in Master Humphrey's Clock ; in his 
latest works he resorted to the aid of younger artists, 
‘whose reputation has since justified his confidence, The 
most congenial of the pictorial interpreters of Dickens, in 
his brightest and freshest humour, was his valued friend 
John Leech, whose services, together occasionally with 
thoae of Doyle, Frank Stone, and Tenniel, as well as 
of bis faithful Stanfield and Maclise, he secured for his 
Christmas books. 

The Pickwick Papers, of which the issue was com- 
pleted by the end of 1837, brought in to Dickens 
@ lange sum of money, and after » time e handsome 
annus] income. On the whole this has remained 
the most general favourite af all his books, Yet it 
is not for this reason only that Fichwick defies 
eriticiam, but also ‘because the circumstances under 
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which the book was begun and carried on make it pre- 
posterous to judge it by canons applicable to ita author's 
subsequent fictions. As the serial proceeded, the interest 
which was to be divided between the inserted tales, 
some of which have real merit, and the framework, was 
absorbed by the latter. ‘The rise in the style of the book 
can almost be measured by the change in the treatment 
of its chief character, Mr. Pickwick himsclf, In a later 
preface, Dickens endeavoured to illustrate this change by 
the analogy of real life. ‘The truth of course is, that it 
‘was only aa the author proceeded that he recognised the 
capabilities of the character, and his own power of 
making it, and his book with it, truly loveable as well 
as laughable, Thus, on the very same page in which 
Mr, Pickwick proves himself a true gentleman in his 
leave-taking from Mr. Nupkins, there follows a little 
bit of the idyll between Sam and the pretty house- 
maid, written with a delicacy that could hardly have 
‘been suspected in the chronicler of the experiences of 
‘Miss Jemima Evans or of Mr. Augustus Cooper, In the 
subsequent part of the main narrative will be found 
exemplified neatly all the varieties of pathos of which 
Dickens was afterwards so repeatedly to prove himself 
master, more especially of course in those prison acencs 
for which some of our older novelists may have furnished 
him with hints, Even that subtle species of humour is 
not wanting which is content to miss its effect with the 
Jess attentive reader; as in this passage concerning the 
ruined cobbler’s confidences to Sam in the Flest: 


‘The cobbler paused to ascertain what effect his story bed pro- 
duced on am ; bat Snding that he had dropped asleep, knocked 
the ashes oat of his pipe, sighed, put it down, drew the bedolothes 
over his head, und went to sleep too. 
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Goldsmith himself could not have put more of pathos 
and more of irony into a single word. 

But it may seem out of place to dwell upon details 
such as this in view of the broad and universally 
acknowledged comic effects of this masterpiece of English 
humour, Its many genuinely comic characters are a5 
broadly marked as the heroes of the least refined of 
sporting novels, and as true to nature as the most 
elaborated products of Addison’s art, ‘The author's 
humour is certainly not one which eschews simple 
in favour of sabtle means, or which is averse from 
occasional desipience in the form of the wildest farce, 
‘Mrs, Leo Hunter's garden party—or rather “ public break- 
fast”—et The Den, Eatanswill ; Mr. Pickwick’s nocturnal 
descent, through three gooseberry bushes and a rose-tree, 
‘upon the virgin soil of Miss Tomkins’ establishment for 
young Indies; the supplice dun homme of Mr. Pott; 
‘Mr. Weller junior’s love-letter, with notes and comments 
by Mr. Weller senior, and Mr, Weller senior’s own letter 
of affliction written by somebody else; the footmen’s 
“‘swarry” at Bath, and Mr, Bob Sawyer’s bachelors’ party 
in the Borough ;—all these and many other scenes and 
passages have in them that jovial element of exaggeration 
which nobody mistakes and nobody resenta. Whose duty 
is it to check the volubility of Mr. Alfred Jingle, or to 
weigh the heaviness, quot librae, of the Fat Boyi Every- 
one is conscious of the fact thet in the contagious high 
spirits of the author lies one of the chief charms of the 
book. Not, however, that the affect produced is obtained 
without the assistance of s very vigilant art. Nowhare is 
this more apperent than in the character which is upon 
the whole the most brilliant of the many brilliant 
additions which the author made 4 his original group of 
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personages. If there is nothing so humorous in the bock 
os Sam Weller, neither is there in it anything more 
pathetic than the relation betwoon him and his master, 
As for Sam Weller’s style of speech, scant justice was 
done to it by Mr, Pickwick when he observed to Job 
‘Trotter, ‘my man is in the right, although his mode of 
expressing his opinion is somewhat homely, and occasion- 
ally incomprehensible.” The fashion of Sam's gnomic 
Philosophy is at least as old as Theocritus;’ but the 
special impress which he has given to it is his own, radely 
foreshadowed perhaps in some of the apophthegms of his 
father. Incidental Sam Wellerisms in Oliver Tirist 
and. Nicholas Nickleby show how enduring a hold tho 
whimsical fancy had taken of ite creator. For the rest, 
the freshness of the book continues the same to the end; 
and farcical as are some of the closing scenes—those, 
for instance, in which a chorus of coachmen attends the 
movements of the elder Mr. Weller—there ia even hero 
no straining after effect. An exception might perhapa be 
found in the catastrophe of the Shepherd, which is 
coarsely contrived; but the fun of the character is in 
itself neither legitimate nor unwholesome. It will be 
observed below that it is the constant harping on the same 
atring, the repeated picturing of professional preachers of 
religion a8 gross and greasy scoundrels, which in the end 
‘becomes offensive in Dickens. 

On the whole, no hero has ever more spptopriately 
bidden farewell to his labours than Mr. Pickwick in the 
words which he uttered at the table of the ever-hospitablo 
‘Mr. Wardle at the Adelphi. 

1 .'1f. This discovery ia not my own, but that of 
fhe tate te, Deano, who used to translate the pamage 
accordingly with great gusto. 
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“T ghall never regret,” said Mr, Pickwick in @ low voloo, “I 
sbell never regret having devoted the greater part of two years 
to mixing with different varioties and shades of human character; 
frivolous aa my pursuit of novelty may appesr to many. Nearly 
the whole of my previous ife having been devoted to business 
and tho pursuit of wealth, numerous scenes of which I had no 
previous conception bave dawned upon me—I hope to the enlarge- 
ment of my mind, and to the improvement of my understanding. 
If T have done but Kittle good, I trust I have done loss harm, and 
thet none of my adventures will be other than a source of 
amusing and pleassnt recollection to me in the decline of life, 
God bless you all.” 

Of course Mr. Pickwick “filled and drained « bumper” 
to the sentiment. Indeed, it “‘moweth” in this book “of 
meat and drink.” ‘Wine, ale, and brandy abound there, 
and viands to which ample justice is invariably done— 
even under Mr. Tupman’s heartrending circumstances at 
the (now, alas! degenerate) Leather Bottle. Something 
of this is due to the times in which the work was com- 
posed, and to the class of readers for which wo may 
suppose it in the first instance to have been intended ; 
but Dickens, though a temperate man, loved the parapher- 
nalia of good cheer, besides cherishing tho associations 
which are inseparable from it, At the same time, there is 
4 little too much of it in the Pickwick Papers, however 
well its presence may consort with the geniality which 
pervades them. It is difficult to tum any page of the 
book without chancing on one of those supremely 
felicitous phrasea in the ready mintage of which Dickens 
at all times excelled. But its chief attraction lies in the 
spirit of the wholo—that spirit of true humour, which 
calls forth af once merriment, good will, and charity, 

In the year 1836, which the commencement of the 
Ficlwick Payers bas made memorable in the history of 
English literature, Dickens was already in the fall tide of 
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authorship. in February, 1837, the second number of 
Bentley's Miscellany, a new monthly magazine which he 
had undertaken to edit, contained the opening chapters 
of his story of Oliver Twist. Shortly before this, in 
September and December, 1836, he had easayed two of 
the least ambitious branches of dramatic authorship. 
The acting of Harley, an admirable dry comedian, gave 
some vitality to The Strange Gentleman, a “comic bur 
Jetta,” or farce, in two acts, founded upon the tale in 
the Sketches called The Great Winglebury Duel, Tt ran 
for seventy nighta at Drary Lane, and, in its author's 
opinion, was “the best thing Harley did.” But tho 
adaptation has no special feature distinguishing it from the 
original, unless it be the effective bustle of the opening. 
The Village Coquettes, an operetta represented at the 
St, James's Theatre, with music by Hullah, was an 
equally unpretending effort. In this piece Harley took 
one part, that of “a very small farmer with a very large 
citcle of intimate friends,” and John Parry made his 
début on the London stage in another. To quote any of 
the songs in this operetta would be very unfair to Dickens.! 
‘He was not at all depressed by the unfevourable criticiama 
which were passed upon his libretto, and against which 
he had to set the round declaration of Bmbam, that 
there had been “no such musio since the daya of Sheil, 
and no such piece since ke Duenna,” As time went 
on, however, he became anything but proud of his 
juvenile productions as dramatist, and atrongly objected 
to their revival, His third and last attempt of this kind, 


1 For operas, as a form of dramatic entertainment, Dickens 
seoma afterwards to have entertsined « strong contempt, such ss, 
indeed, it ia difficult for any man with a sense of bumour wholly 
to avoid. 
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a farce called The Lamplighter, which he wrote for Covent 
Garden in 1888, was never acted, having been withdrawn 
‘by Macready’s wish; and in 1841 Dickens converted it 
into a story printed among the Pic-Wte Papers, collection 
generously edited by him for the benefit of the widow 
and children of a publisher towards whom he had little 
cause for personal gratitude, His friendship for Macready 
kept alive in him for some time the desire to write a 
comedy worthy of so distinguished an actor; and, accord- 
ing to his wont, he had even chosen beforehand for the 
piece a name which he was not to forget—No Thorough- 
Sure, But the genius of the age, an influence which is 
often stronger than personal wishes or inclinations, 
diverted him from dramatic composition. He would 
have been equally unwilling to seo mentioned among 
his literary works the Life of Grimaldi, which he merely 
edited, and which must be numbered among forgotten 
memorisls of forgotten greatness. 

To the estlier part of 1838 belong one or two other 
publications, which their author never cared to reprint, 
The first of these, however, a short pamphlet entitled 
Sunday under Three Heads, is not without a certain 
biographical interest, This little book was written with 
immediate reference to a bill “for the better observance of 
the Sabbath,” which the House of Commons had recently 
thrown ont by a small majority; and its special purpose 
was the advocacy of Sunday excursions, and harmless 
Sunday amusements, in lieu of the alternate gloom 
snd drunkenness distinguishing what Dickens called a 
London Sunday ae tt ts, His own love of fresh air and 
brightness intensified his hatred of a formalism which 
shuts its ears to argument. In the powerful picture of a 
Sunday evening in London, “ gloomy, close, and stale,” 
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which he afterwards drew in Little Dorrit, he almost 
seems to hold Sabbatarianiam and the weather responsible 
for one another, When he afterwards saw 2 Parisian 
Sunday, he thought it “not comfortable,” so that, like 
othera who hate bigotry, he may perhaps haye come to 
recognise the difficulty of arranging an English Sunday ae 
tt might be made. On the other hand, he may have 
remembered his youthful fancy of the good clergyman en- 
couraging a game of cricket after church, when thirty years 
later, writing from Edinburgh, he playfully pictured 
the counterpart of Sunday as Sabbath bille would have it : 
describing how “the usual preparations are making for 
the band in the open air in the afternoon, and the usual 
pretty children (selected for that purpose), are at this 
moment hanging garlands round the Scott monument 
preparatory to the innocent Sunday dance round that 
edifice, with which the diversions invariably close.” 
Tha Sketches of Young Gentlemen, published in tho 
name year, are little if at all in advance of the earlier 
Sketches by Boz, and wero evidently written to order. 
He finished them in precisely a fortnight, and noted in 
his diary that “one hundred and twenty-five pounds for 
such book, without any name to it, is pretty well.” 
The Sketches of Young Couples, which followed as late as 
1840, have the advantage of a facetious introduction, 
suggested by Her Majesty’s own announcement of her ap- 
proaching marriage, But the life has long gone out of 
these pleasantries, as it has from others of the seme cast, 
in which many a mirthful spirit, forced to coin its mirth 
into money, has ore now spent itself. 

Tt was the better fortune of Dickens to be able almost 
from the first to keep nearly all his writings on a level 
with his powers. He never made s bolder step forwards 
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than when, in the very midst of the production of Pickwick, 
he began his first long continuous story, the Adventures 
of Oliver Twist, Those who have looked at the MS. of 
this famous novel will remember the vigour of the hand- 
‘writing, and how few, in comparison with his later MSS., 
are tho additions and obliterstions which it exhibits. 
But here and there the writing shows traces of excite- 
ment; for the author's heart was in his work, and 
much of it, contrary to his later babit, was written at 
night No doubt he was upheld in the labour of author- 
ship by something besides ambition and conscioumess of 
strength. Oliver Twist was certainly written with a 
purpose, and with one that was afterwards avowed. Tho 
author intended to put before his readers—“zo long as 
theix speech did not offend the oar ”—a picture of “ dregs 
of life,” hitherto, aa he believed, never exhibited by any 
novelist in their loatheome reality. Yet the old masters 
of fiction, Fielding in particular, as well as the old master 
of the brash whom Dickens cites (Hogarth), hed not 
akronk from the path which their disciple now casayed, 
Dickens, however, was naturally thinking of his own 
generation, which had slresdy relished Paul Clifford, and 
which was not to be debarred from exciting itself ovor 
Jack Sheppard, begun before Oliver Terist had been com- 
pleted, and in the selfsame magasine. Dickens’ purposo 
was an honest and s praiseworthy one, But tho most 
powerful and at the same time the moat loveable element 
in his genius suggested the silver lining to the cloud, 
‘To that unfailing power of sympathy which wes the main- 
spring of both his most affecting and his most humorous 
touches, we owe the redesming features in hia company of 
criminels ; not only the devotion and the hercism of 
Nanoy, but the irresistible vivacity of the Arifal Dodger, 
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end the good-humour of Charley Bates, which moved 
Talfound to “ plead as earnestly in mitigation of judgment” 
against him as ever he had done “ ai the bar for any olient 
he most reapested.” Other paris of the story were less 
carefully tempered. Mr, Fang, the police-magistrate, ap- 
peara to have been a rather hasty portrait of a living original ; 
and the whole picture of Bumble and Bumbledom was 
certainly a caricature of the working of the new Poor- 
Law, confounding the question of its merits and demerits 
with that of its occasional maladministration. On the 
other hand, a vein of truest pathos runs through the whole 
of poor Nancy’s story, and adds to the effect of a marvel- 
lously powerfal catastrophe. From Nancy's interview 
with Rose at London Bridge to the closing scenes, tho 
flight of Sikes, his death at Jaoob’s Island, end the end of 
the Jew, the action has an intensity rare in tho literature 
of the terrible. By the side of this genuine tragic force, 
which perhaps it would be easiest to parallel from somo 
of the “low” domestic tragedy of the Elizabethans, tho 
authors comic humour burst forth upon the world in a 
variety of entirely new types: Bumble and his partner; 
Nosh Claypole, complete in himself, but full of promiso 
for Uriah Heap; and the Jew, with all the pupils and 
supporters of his establishment of technical education. 
Undeniably the story of Oliver Tewiet also conteina much 
that is artificial and stilted, with much that is weak 
and (the suthor of Endymion is to be thanked for 
the word) ‘‘gushy.” Thus, ali the Maylie scenes, down 
to the last in which Oliver discreetly “glides” away 
from the lovers, are barely endurable, But, whatever its 
shortoomings, Oliver Twist remains an slmosé unique 
example of a young author’s brilliant success in an 
enterprize of complete novelty and extreme diffoulty. 
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Some of its situations continue to exercise their power 
even over readers already familiarly acquainted with 
them; and some of its characters will live by the 
side of Dickens’ happisat and most finished creations, 
Even had a sapient critic been right who declared 
during the progress of the story, that Mr. Dickens 
appeared to haye worked out “the particular vein of 
humour which had hitherto yielded so much attractive 
metal,” it would have been worked out to some purpose, 
After making his readers merry with Pickarick, ho had 
thrilled them with Oliver Twist; and by the one book 
as by the other, he had made them think better of 
mankind. 

But neither had his vein been worked out, nor was his 
hand content with a single task. In April, 1838, several 
months before the completion of Oliver Twist, the first 
number of Nicholas Nickleby appeared ; and while engaged 
upon the composition of these books he contributed to 
Bentley's Miscellany, of which he retained the editorship till 
the early part of 1839, several smaller articles, Of these, the 
Mudfog Papershave been recently thought worth reprinting ; 
but even supposing the satire against the Association for 
the Advancement of Everything to have not yet altogether 
lost its savour, the fun of the day before yosterday 
refuses to be revived. Nicholas Nickleby, published in 
twenty numbers, was the labour of many months, but was 
produced under so great a press of work that during the 
whole time of publication Dickens was never a aingle 
number in advance. Yet, though not one of the moat 
perfect of his books, it is indisputably one of the most 
thoroughly original, and signally illustrates the absurdity 
of recent attempts to draw a distinction between the 
imaginative romance of the past and the realistic novel of 
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the present. Dickens was never so strong as when he pro- 
duced from the real; and in this instance,—starting, no 
doubt, with a healthy projudice,—so carefully had he in- 
epected the neighbourhood of the Yorkshire schools, of 
which Dotheboya Hall was to be held up as the infamous 
type, that there seoms to be no difficulty in identifying 
the site of the very school itself; while the Portsmouth 
Theatre is to the full as accurate a study as the York- 
shire achool, So, again, as everyone knows, the Brothers 
Cheeryble were real personages well known in Man- 
chester,* where even the original of Tim Linkinwater still 
survives in local remembrance. On the other hand, with 
how conscious a strength haa the author's imaginative 
power used and tranamuted his materials: in the Squeers 
family, creating a group of inimitable grotesqueness ; in 
their humblest victim Smike giving ono of his earliest 
pictures of those outcasts whom he drew again and again 
with such infinite tenderness; and in Mr. Vincent Crummles 
and hia company, including the Phenomenon, establishing 
a jest, but a kindly one, for all times! In a third series 
of episodes in this book, it is universally agreed that 
the author has no less conspicuously failed. Dickens’ 
first attempt to picture the manners and customs of the 
aristocracy certainly resulted in portraying some very 
peculiar people. ‘Lord Frederick Verisopht, indeed— 
who is allowed to redeem his character in the end—is 
not without touches resembling nature. 

“I take an interest, my Jord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with s faint 
smile; “such an interest in the drama.” 

“Ye.es, It’s very interasting,” replied Lord Frederick. 

“Tm always ill after Shakespeare,” ssid Mrs, Wittterly, “I 

x W. and D. Grant Brothers bad their warehouse at the lower 
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soarcely exist the next day; I find the reaction so very great after 
a tragedy, my lord, and Shakespeare is such a delicious creature.” 

“Yo-es!” replied Lord Frederick. “He was a clayver man.” 
But Sir Mulberry Hawk is a kind of scoundrel not 
frequently met with in polite society; his henchmen 
Pluck and Pyke have the air of “ followers of Don John,” 
and the enjoyments of the “trainers of young noblemen 
and gentlemen” at Hampton races, together with the 
riotous debauch which precedes the catastrophe, soem 
taken direct from tho tranapontine atego. The fact is 
that Dickens was here content to draw his vile seducera 
and wicked orgies, just as commonplece writers had 
drawn them a thousand times before, and will draw them 
a thousand timos again, Much of the hero’s talk is of 
the eamo conventional kind. On the other hand, nothing 
gould be more genuine than the flow of fun in this book, 
which finds ite outlet in the most unexpected channels, 
‘but nowhere so resistlessly as in the invertebrate talk of 
‘Mrs, Nickleby. For her Forster discovered a literary pro- 
totype in a character of Miss Austen’s; but even if 
Mra. Nickleby was founded on Miss Bates, in Emma, 
she left her original far behind. Miss Bates, indoed, is 
verbose, roundabout, and parenthetic; but the widow 
never deviates into coherence. 

Nicholas Nickleby shows the comic genius of its author 
in full activity, and should be read with something of 
the buoyancy of spirit in which it was written, and not 
with a callousness capable of seeing in so amusing a scamp 
as Mr, Mantalini one of Dickens’ “monstrous failures.” 
At the same time this book displays the desire of the 
author to mould his manner on the old models. Tho 
very title has a savour of Smollett about it; the style hea 
more than one reminiscence of him, as well as of Fielding 
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and of Goldsmith ; and the general method of the narrative 
resembles that of our old novelists and their Spanish and 
Frensh predecessors. Partly for this reason, and partly, 
no doubt, because of the rapidity with which the story 
was written, its construction is weaker than is usual oven 
with Dickens’ earlier works. Coincidences are repeatedly 
employed to help on the action ; and the dénoéinent, which, 
Desides turning Mr. Squeers into a thief, reveals Ralph 
Nickleby ns the father of Smike, is oppressively complete, 
As to the practical aim of the novel, the author's word 
must be taken for the fact thet “Mr. Squeers and his 
school were faint and feeble pictures of sn existing 
reality, purposely subdued and kept down lest they 
should be deemed impossible.” The exposure, no doubt, 
did good in its way, though perhaps Mr. Squcem, in a 
more or lega modified form, has proved a tougher adversary 
to overcome than Mrs. Gamp. 

During these years Dickens was chiefly resident in the 
modest locality of Doughty Street, whither he had moved 
his household from the “‘three rooms,” “three storeys 
high,” in Furnival’s Inn, early in 1887, It was not till the 
end of 1839 that he took up his abode, further west, in a 
house which he came to like best among all his London 
habitations, in Devonshire Terrace, Regent's Park, His 
town life was, however, varied by long rustications at 
‘Twickenham and at Petersham, and by sojourns at the sca- 
side, of which he was a most consistent yotary. He is 
found in various years of his life at Brighton, Dover, and 
Bonchurch—where he liked hia neighbours better than 
he liked the climate; and in Ister years, when ho had 
grown accustomed to the Continent, he repeatedly do- 
mesticated himself at Boulogne, But already in 1837 
he had discovered the little seaside village, as it then 
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‘was, which for many years afterwards became his 
favourite holiday retrest, and of which be would be the 
genius loci, even if he had not by a special description 
immortalised Our English Watering-place. Broadstaire— 
whose afternoon tranquillity even to this day is undis- 
turbed exeept by the Ethiopians on their tramp from 
Margate to Ramagate—and its constant visitor, are thus 
deacribed in a letter written to an American friend in 1843 : 
“This is a little fishing-place; intensely quiet; built 
on cliff, whereon—in the centre of a tiny semicircular 
‘bay—our house stands; the sea rolling and dashing under 
the windows. Seven miles out are the Goodwin Sands 
(you've heard of the Goodwin Sands!) whence floating 
lights perpetually wink after dark, as if they wero 
carrying on intrigues with the servants. Also there is a 
big lighthouse called the North Foreland on a hill behind 
the village, a severe parsonic light, which reprovea the 
young and giddy floaters, and stares grimly out upon the 
aea, Under the cliff are rate good sands, where all the 
children assemble every morning and throw up impossible 
fortifications, which the sea throws down again at high 
water. Old gentlemen and ancient ladies flirt after their 
own manner in two reading-rooms and on @ great many 
seattered seats in the open air. Other old gentlemen look 
all day through telescopes and never sce anything. Ine 
bay-window in s one-pair sit, from nine o'clock to one, a 
gentleman with rather long hair and no neckcloth, who 
writes and grins, as if he thought he were very funny 
indeed. His name is Box” 

Not a few houses st Broadstairs may boast of having 
‘been at one time or another inhabited by him and his, 
Of the longdesired Fort House, however, which local 
perverscnees triumphantly points out as the original of 
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Bleak House (no part even of Bleak House was written 
there, though part of David Copperfield was), he could 
not obtain possession till 1850. As like Bleak House as 
it is like Chesney Wold, it stands at the very highest end 
of the place, looking straight out to sea, over the little 
harbour and its two colliers, with a pleasant stretch of 
cornfields leading along the cliff towards the lighthouse 
which Dickens promised Lord Carlisle should serve him 
asa nightlight, Bat in 1837 Dickens was content with 
narrower quarters. The “long small procession of sons” 
and daughters had as yet only begun with the birth of hia 
eldest boy, His life was simple and full of work, and 
occasional seaside or country quarters, and now and then a 
brief holiday tour, afforded the necessary refreshment of 
change, In 1837 he made his first short trip abroad, and 
in the following year, accompanied by Mr. Hablot Browne, 
he spent a week of enjoyment in Warwickshire, noting 
in his Remembrancer: “ Stratford; Shakespeare ; the birth- 
place; visitors, scribblers, old woman (query whether she 
knows what Shakespeare did), eto.” Meanwhile, among 
his truest home enjoyments were his friendships. They 
were fow in number, mostly with men for whom, after he 
had once taken them into his heart, he preserved a lifelong 
regard. Chief of all these were John Forster and Daniel 
Maclise, the high-minded painter, to whom we owe acharn- 
ing portrait of his friend in this youthful period of his life, 
Losing them, he afterwards wrote when absent from 
‘England, was “like losing my arma and legs, and dull 
and tame I am without you.” Besides these, he was at 
this time on very friendly terms with William Harrison 
Ainsworth, who succeeded him in the editorship of the 
Miscellany, and concerning whom he exclaimed in his 
Remembrancer : “ Ainsworth has a fins heart.” At the 
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close of 1838, Dickens, Ainsworth, and Forster constituted 
themselves a club called the Trio, and afierwards the 
Cerberus. Another name frequent in the Remembrancer 
cntriea is that of Talfourd, a generous friend, in whom, aa 
Dickens finely said after his death, “the auccass of other 
men made as little change as his own.” All these, together 
with Stanfield, the Landseers, Douglas Jerrold, Macready, 
and others less known to fame, were among the friends 
and associates of Dickens’ prime. The letters, too, remain- 
ing from this part of Dickens’ life, have all the same 
tone of unaffected frankness, With some of his intimate 
friends he had his established epistolary jokes, Stan- 
field, the great marine painter, he pertinaciously treated 
as a “very calf” correspondent, communications to 
whom, as to a “block-reeving, main-brace-splicing, lead- 
heaving, ship-conning, stan’asil-bending, deck-swabbing 
won of a sea-cook,” needed garnishing with the obscurest, 
technicalities and strangest oaths of his element, (It is 
touching to turn from these friendly buffooneries to a 
letter written by Dickons many years afterwards—in 1867 
—and mentioning a visit to “poor deat Stanfield,” when 
“it was clear that the shadow of the end had fallen on 
him. . . . It happened well that I had seen, on a wild day 
at Tynemouth, a remarkable sea effect, of which I wrote a 
description to him, and he had kept it under his pillow.”) 
Macready, after his retirement from the stage, is bantered 
on the score of his juvenility with a pertinacity of fun 
recalling similar whimsicalities of Charles Lamb's; or the 
jest is changed, and the great London actor in his rural 
retreat is depieted in the character of a country gentleman 
strange to the wicked ways of the town. As in the case 
of many delightful letter-writers, the charm of Dickens 
aa a correspondent vanishes so soon as he becomes aelf- 
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conscious, Even in his letters to Lady Blessington and 
‘Mira. Watson, a striving after effect ia at times perceptible ; 
the homage rendered to Lord John Russell is not offered 
with a light hand; on the contrary, when writing to 
Douglas Jerrold, Dickens is oscasionally so intent upon 
proving himself a sound Radical that his Yehemencs all 
‘but passes into a shrick. 

In these early years, at all eventa, Dickens waa happy 
in the society of his chosen friends, His favourite amuse- 
ments were a country walk or ride with Forster, or a 
dinner at Jack Straw’s Castle with him and Maclise, 
He was likewise happy at home. Here, however, in 
the very innermost circle of his affections, he had to 
suffer the first great personal grief of his life. His 
younger sisterinlaw, Miss Mary Hogarth, had sccom- 
panied him and his wife into their new abode in 
Doughty Street, and here, in May, 1837, she died, at 
the early age of seventeen. No sorrow seems ever to have 
touched the heart and possessed the imagination of Charles 
Diekens like that for the loss of this dearly-loved girl, 
“ young, beautiful, and good.” “TI can solemnly say,” he 
wrote to her mother a few months after her death, “that, 
waking or aleeping, I have never lost the recollection of 
our hard trial and sorrow, and I foel that I never shall.” 
“Ti,” ran part of hia first entry in the Diary which he 
‘began on the first day of the following year, “she were 
with us now, the same winning, happy, amiable oom- 
panion, sympathising with all my thoughts and feclings 
more than anyone I knew ever did or will, I think I 
should have nothing to wish for but a continuance of auch 
happiness, But she is gone, and pray God I may one dey, 
through His mercy, rejoin her.” It was not till, in after 
years, it became necessary to sbandon the project, that ho 
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ceased to cherish the intention of being buried by her side, 
and through life the memory of her haunted him with 
atrange vividness, At the Niagara Falls, when the spectacle 
of Nature in her glory bad produced in him, as he describes 
it, a wondrously tranquil and happy peace of mind, he 
longed for the presence of his dearest friends, and ‘I was 
going to add, what would I give if the dear girl, whose 
ashes lie in Kenaal Green, had lived to come so far along 
with us; but she has been here many times, I doubt not, 
since her sweet face faded from my earthly sight.” “After 
she died,” he wrote to her mother in May, 1843, “I 
droamod of her every night for many weeks, and always 
with a kind of quiet happiness, which became so pleasant 
to me that I never lay down at night without a hope of 
the vision coming back in one shape or other. And 20 it 
did.” Once he dreamt of her, when travelling in York- 
shire ; and then, after an interval of many months, as he 
lay asleep one night at Genoa, it seemed to him as if her 
spirit visited him and spoke to him in words which he 
afterwards precisely remembered, when he had awaked, 
with the teara running down his face, Ho never forgot 
her, and in tha year before he died, he wrote to his friend : 
“She is so much in my thoughts at all times, especially 
when I am succeasful, and have greatly prospered in any- 
thing, that the recollection of her is an essential part of 
my being, and is as inseparable from my existence as the 
beating of my heart is!” In a word, she was the object 
of the one great imaginative passion of his life. Many 
have denied that there is any likeness to nature in the 
fictitious figure in which, according to the wont of imagi- 
native workers, he was irresistibly impelled to embody the 
sentiment with which she inspired him ; but the sentiment 
itself became part of his nature, and part of his history, 
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‘When in writing the Old Quriosity Shop he approached 
the death of Little Nell, he shrank from the task. “ Dear 
Mary died yesterday, when I think of this aad story.” 
The Old Curiosity Shop has long been freed from the 
encumbrances which originally surrounded if, and there 
is little except biographical interest in the helf-forgotten 
history of Master Humphreys Clock, Early in the year 
1840, his success and confidence in his powers induced him 
to undertake an illustrated weekly journal, in which he 
depended solely‘on his own name, and, in the first instance, 
on his own efforts, as a writer, Such was his trust in his 
versatility, that he did not think it necessary even to open 
with a continuous story. Perhaps the popularity of the 
Pickwick Papers encouraged him to adopt thetime-honoured 
device of wrapping up several tales in one. In any caso, 
his framework was in the present instance too elaborate to 
take hold of the public mind, while the characters introduced 
into it possessed little or nothing of the freshness of their 
models in the Tatler and the Spectator. In order to 
reinforce Master Humphrey, the deaf gentleman, and tho 
other original members of his benevolent conclave, he 
hereupon regorted to a natural, but none the less unhappy, 
expedient. Mr, Pickwick was revived, together with 
Sam Weller and his parent; and Weller of the third 
generation was brought on the stage in the person of 
a precocious four-year-old, “standing with his little legs 
very wide apart as if the top-boote were familiar to 
them, and setually winking upon the housekeeper with 
his infant eye, in imitation of hie grandfather” A 
laugh may have been raised at the time by this attempt, 
from which, however, every true Pickwickian must have 
turned sadly away. Nor was there much in the other 
contanta of these eatly numbers to make up for the dis 
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appointment, As therefore neither “ Master Humphrey's 
Clock” nor “Mr. Weller’s Watch” seemed to promise 
any lasting success, it was prudently determined that the 
story of the Old Curiosity Shop, of which the fiat portion 
had appeared in the fourth number of the periodical, ahould 
run on continuously ; and when this had been finished, 
8 very short “link” sufficed to introduce another story, 
Barnaby Rudge, with the close of which Master Humphrey's 
Clock likewise stopped. 

Tn the Old Quriosity Shop, though if abounds in both 
grotesquely terrible and boiaterously laughable effects, the 
keynote ia that of an idyllic pathos. Tho sense of this 
takes hold of the reader at the very outset, as he lingers 
over the picture, with which the first chapter concludes, of 
little Nell asleep through the solitary night in the ourionity- 
dealer's warehouse. It retains possession of him as he 
accompanies the innocent heroine through her wander 
ings, pausing with her in the churchyard where all is quiet 
save the cawing of the satirical rooks, or in the school- 
master’s cottage by the open window, through which is 
‘borne upon the evening air the distant hum of the boys 
at play upon the green, while the poor schoolmaster holds 
in his hand the amall cold one of the little scholar that 
has fallen asleep. Nor is it absent to the last when Nell 
horself lies at rest in her little bed. Her little bird—a 
poor alight thing the pressure of a finger would have 
erushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage ; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionless for 
ever.” Ths hand which drew Little Nell afterwards 
formed other figures not leas affecting, but mone ao 
essentially poetic, Like many such characters, this 
requires, for its full appreciation, a certain tension of the 
mind; and those who will not, or cannot, peas in some 
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measure out of themselves, will be likely to tire of the con- 
ception, or to declare ita execution artificial, Curiously 
enough, not only was Little Nell a favourite of Landor, a 
post and critie utterly averse from merstricious art, but she 
alao deeply moved the sympathy of Lord Jeffrey, who at 
least knew his own mind, and spoke it in both praise and 
blame. As already stated, Dickens only with difficulty 
Drought himeelf to carry his story to its actual issue, 
though it is hard to beliove that he could ever have 
intended e different closo from that which he gave to 
it, His whole heart was in the story, nor could he have 
consoled himself by means of an ordinary happy ending. 
Dickens’ comic humour never flowed in a plessanter vein 
than in the Old Curiosity Shop, and nowhere has it a moro 
exquisite element of pathos in it, The shock-headed, 
red-cheeked Kit is one of the carliest of those ungainly 
figutes who speedily find their way into our affections— 
the odd family to which Mr. Toota, Tom Pinch, Tommy 
Traddles, and Joe Gargery alike belong, But the triumph 
of this esrio-comic form of art in the Old Ouriosity Shop 
is to be found in the later experiences of Dick Swivellor, 
who seems at first merely a more engaging sample of the 
Bob Sawyer species, but who ends by endearing himself 
to the most thoughtless laugher, Dick Swiveller and his 
protegee have gained a lasting place among the favourite 
characters of English fiction, and the privations of the 
Marchionces have possibly had a result which would have 
‘beenthat most coveted by Dickens—thatof helping towards 
the better treatment of a class whose lot is among the duat 
and ashes, too often very bitter ashes, of many houscholds. 
Besides theca, the story contains a variety of incidental 
characters of s class which Dickens never grew weary 
of drawing from the life. Messrs, Codlin, Short, end 
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Company, and the rest of the itinerant shoymen, soem to 
have come straight from the most real of country fairs; 
and if evar a froupe of comedians deserved pity on their 
wanderings through a callous world, it was the most 
diverting and the most dismal of all the mountebanks 
that gathered round the atew of tripe in the kitchen of 
The Jolly Sandboys—Jerry’s performing dogs. 

Your poople don’t usually travel in character, do they?’ 
said Short, pointing to the dresses of the dogs. “It must come 
expensive if they do." 

No,” replied Jerry, “no, it’s not the custom with ua. Bat 
wo've been playing a little on the road to-day, and we come ont 
with » new wardrobe st the races, so I dida’t think it worth while 
to stop to undress. Down, Pedro!” 


Tn addition to these public servants we have a purveyor 
of diversion—or instruction—of an altogether different 
stamp. “Does the caravan look as if i¢ know’d em1” 
indignantly demands the proprietress of Jarley’s waxwork, 
when asked whether she is acquainted with the men of 
the Punch show. She too is drawn, or moulded, in the 
author's most exuberant style of fun, together with her 
company, in which “all the gentlemen were very pigeon- 
breasted and very blue about the beards, and all the 
ladies were miraculous figures; and all the ladies and 
all the gantlemen were looking intensely nowhere, and 
staring with extraordinary earnestness at nothing.” 

In contrast with these genial products of observation 
and humour stand the grotesquely hideous personages 
who play important parts in the machinery of the story, 
the vicious dwarf Quilp and the monstrous virago 
Sally Brass, The former is among the most successful 
attempts of Dickens in a direction which was full of 
danger for him, as it is for all writers; the malevolent 
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little demon is eo blended with his surroundings—the 
description of which forms one of the suthor’s most 
telling pictures of the lonely foulnesses of the riverside, 
—that his life seema natural in its way, and his death 
@ most appropriate ending to it. Sally Brase, “whose 
accomplishments were all of a masculine and strictly 
legal kind,” is leas of a caricature, and not without a 
humorously redeeming point of feminine weakness; yot 
the end of her and her brother is described at the close of 
the book with almost tragic earncstness, On the whole, 
thongh the poetic sympathy of Dickens when he wrote 
this book was absorbed in the character of his heroine, 
yet his genius rarely assorted iteelf after a more diversified 
fashion. 

Of Barnaby Budge, though in my opinion an excellent 
‘book after its kind, I may speak more briefly. With the 
exception of A Tale of Two Cities, it was Dickens’ only 
attempt in the historical novel. In the earlier work 
the relation between the foreground and background of 
the story is skilfully contrived, and the colouring of the 
whole, without any elaborate attempt at accurate fidelity, 
has @ generally true and harmonious effect. With the 
help of her portrait by a painter (Mx. Frith) for whose 
pictures Dickens had a grest liking, Dolly Varden 
has justly taken hold of the popular fancy as @ 
charming type of a pretty girl of a century ago, And 
aome of the local descriptions in tho early pert of the 
‘book are hardly leas pleasing: the Temple in summer, 
as it was before the charm of Fountain Court was 
destroyed by its guardians; and the picturesque comforts 
of tha Maypole Inn, described beforehand, by way of 
contrast to the desecration of its cantral sanctuary, The 
intrigue of the story ia fairly interesting in itself, and 
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the gentlemanly villain who plays = principal part in it, 
though, as usual, over-elsborated, is drawn with more 
skill than Dickens usually displays in such character. 
After the main interest of the book has passed to tho 
historical action of the George Gordon riots, the story 
still retains its coherence, and, a few minor im- 
probabilities apart, is successfully conducted to its close. 
No historical novel can altogether avoid the banalities 
of the species; and though Dickens, like all the world, 
had his laugh at the Iete Mr. G. P. R. James, he 
is constrained to introduce the historical hero of the 
tale, with his confidential adviser, and his attendant, 
in the familiar guise of three horsemen. As for Lord 
George Gordon himself, and the riots of which the respon- 
sibility remains inseparable from his unhappy memory, 
the representation of them in the novel safficiently accords 
both with poetic probability and with historical fact, Tho 
poor lord’s evil genius indeed, Gashford—who has no 
historical original—tries the reader’s sense of verisimili. 
tade rather hard; such converts are uneommon except 
among approvers. The Protestant hangman, on the other 
hand, has some slight historical warranty ; but the leading 
part which he is made to play in the riots, and his reao- 
Yution to go any lengths “in support of the great Protestant 
principle of hanging,” overshoot the mark. It cannot be 
esid that there is any substantial exaggeration in the 
description of the riots; thus, the burning of the groat 
distiller’s house in Holborn is  well-authonticated fact; 
and there is abundant vigour in the narrative. Repetition 
is unavoidable in treating such a theme, but in Barnaby 
Rudge it is not rendered leea endurable by mannerism, 
nor puffed out with rhetoric 

One very famous character in this story was, as pamon- 
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ages in historical novela often are, made up out of two 
originals.* This was Grip the Raven, who, after secing 
the idiot hero of the tale safe through his adventures, 
resumed his addresses on the subject of the kettle to 
the horses in the stable; and who, “as he was a mers 
infant when Barnaby was gray, has very probably gone 
on talking to the present time” In a latér preface to 
Barnaby Rudge, Dickens, with infinite hnmour, related 
his experiences of the two originals in question, and how 
he had been ravenless since the mournful death before 
the kitchen fire of the second of the pair, the Grip of 
actual life. This occurred in the house at Devonshire 
Terrace, into which the family had moved two years 
before (in 1839), 

As Dickens’ fame advanced, his circle of acquaint- 
ances was necessarily widened; and in 1841 he was 
invited to visit Edinburgh, and to receive there the first 
great tribute of public recognition which had been paid 
tohim. He was entertained with great enthusissm ata 
public banquet, voted the freedom of the city, and so 
overwhelmed with hospitalities that, notwithstanding his 
frank pleasure in these honours, he was glad to make his 
escape at last, and refreshed himself with o tour in the 
Highlands. These excitements may have intensified in 
him desire which had for some time been active in his 
mind, and which in any case would haye been kept alivo 
‘by an incessant series of invitations. He bad signed an 

2 As there is hardly a character in the whole world of fiction 
and the drama without somo sort of a literary predecessor, so 
Dickens may have derived the first notion of Grip from the rayon 
Balpho—likewise the property of an idiot—who frightened 
Roderick Random and Btrap out of their wits, and into the 
beliof that he wae the persouage Grip no persintently declared 
himself to be. 
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agreement with his publishers for a new book before this 
desire took the shape of an actual resolution, There is no 
great difficulty in understanding why Dickens mado up 
his mind to go to America, and thus to interrupt for the 
moment @ course of life and work which was fast leading 
him on to great heights of fame and fortune, The 
question of international copyright alone would hardly 
have induced him to cross the seas, Probably he felt 
instinctively that to eee men and cities was part of the 
training as well as of the recreation which his genius re- 
quired. Dickens was by nature one of those artists who 
when at work always long to be in sympathy with their 
public, and to know it to be in sympathy with thom. 
And hitherto he had not mot more than part of his public 
of readers face to face. 


CHAPTER II, 


STRANGE LANDS. 
1842—1847, 


A sourwey across the Atlantic in midwinter is no child’s- 
play even at the present day, when, bad though their 
passage may have been, few people would venture to 
confess doubts, as Dickens did, concerning the safety of 
such @ voyage by steam in heavy weather. The travellers 
—for Dickens was accompanied by his wife—had an 
exceptionally rough crossing, the horrors of which he 
has deseribed in his American Notes. His powers of 
observation were alive in the midst of the lethargy 
of ees-sickneas, and when he could not watch othera 
he found enough amusement in watching himself, At 
Jast, on January 28th, 1842, they found themselves 
in Boston harbour, Their stay in the United States 
lasted about four months, during which time they 
saw Boston, Naw York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Cincinnati, St Louis, Chicago, and 
Buffalo. Then they passed by Niagara into Canads, and 
after a pleasant visit to Montreal, diversified by private 
theatricals with the officers there, were safe at home again 
in July. 

Dickens had met with an enthusiastic weloome in every 
part of the States where he had not gone out of the way 
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of it; in New York, in particular, he had boon féted, 
with a fervour unique even in the history of American 
enthusiasms, under the resounding title of “the Guest of 
the Nation.” Still, even this imposed no moral obligation 
upon him to take the advice tendered to him in America, 
and to avoid writing sbout that country—“ we are so very 
suspicious,” On the other hand, whatever might be his 
indignation at the obstinate unwillingness of the American 
public to be moved a hair's-breadth by his championship 
of the cause of international copyright,‘ this failure could 
not, in a mind go reasonable as his, have outweighed the 
remembrance of the kindness shown to him and to his 
fame, But the truth seems to be that he had, if not at 
first, at least very speedily, taken a dislike to American 
ways which proved too strong for him to the last. In 
strange lands, most of all in a country which, like the 
‘United States, ia not in the least ashamed to be what it is, 
travellers are necessarily at the outset struck by details ; 
and Dickens’ habit of minute observation was certain 
not to lot him lose many of them, He was neither long 
enough in the country to study very closely, nor waa it 
in his wey to ponder very deeply, the problems involved 
in the existence of many of the institutions with which 
he found fault, Thus, he was indignant at the sight of 
slavery, and even ventured to “tell a piece of his mind” 
on the subject to a Judge in the South; but when, twenty 
years later, the great struggle camo, at the root of which 
this question lay, his sympathies were with the cause of 
disunion and slavery in its conflict with the “mad and 

, After dining at = party including the son of an eminent 
man of letters, he notes in his Remembrancer that he found the 
grost man’s con “ decidedly lumpish,” and appends the reflexion : 
“Copyrights need be hereditary, for genios isn't.” 
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villainous” Notth. In short, his knowledge of America 
and its affairs was gained in such a way and under euch 
sircttmstances as to atititls him, if he choss, to apeak to 
the vast publis which he commanded as an author, of men 
and manners as observed by him ; but he had nb right to 
judge tho destinies and denounce the chatacter of 4 gteat 
people on evidence gathered in the cotrrse of « holidsy tour, 

Nor, indeed, did the American Notes, published by 
him after his return home, furnish any serions cates 
of offence, In an inttodustory chaptet, which was ju- 
ditiously suppressed, he had taken credit for the book as 
not having “a grain of any political ingtedient in its 
‘whole composition.” Indeed, the contents were rathet 
disappointing from their meagreness, The author showed 
good taste in eschewing all reference to his personal 
reception, and good judgment in leaving the copyright 
question undiacussed, But though his descriptions were 
as vivid as usual—whether of the small steamboat, “ of 
about half s pony power,” on the Connecticut river, or 
of the dismal scenery on the Mississippi, “ great father of 
rivers, who (praise be to Heaven) has no young children 
like him !"—and though some of the figure-sketches were 
touched off with the happiest of hands, yet the public, 
even in 1842, was desirous to learn something more about 
America than this, It is trus that Dickens had, with his 
usual conscientiousness, examined and described various 
interesting public institutions in the States—prisons, 
asyluina, and the like; but the book was not a very full 
one; it was handly anything but a sketch-book, with more 
humour, but with infinitely less poetic spirit, than the 
Sketth-book of the illustrious American author, whose 
friendship had been ohe of the chief personal gains of 
Dickene’ journey. 
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The American Notes, for which the letters to Forster 
had fornished ample materials, were published in the year 
of Dickens’ return, after he had refreshed himself with a 
merry Comish trip in the company of his old friend, and 
his two other intimates, “Stanny” and “Mac.” But he 
had not come home, as he had not gone out, to be idle, 
On the first day of the following year, 1848, appeared the 
first number of the story which was to furnish the real 
caeus diseriminis between Dickens and the enemies, as 
well no doubt as a very large proportion of the frienda, 
whom he had left behind him across the water, The 
American acenea in Martin Chuzzlewit did not, it is trae, 
begin till the fifth namber of the story; nor is it 
probable from the accounts of the sale, which was much 
emaller than Dickens had expected, that these par- 
ticular episodes at first produced any strong feeling in the 
English public, But the merits of the book gradually 
obtained for it # popularity at home which has been 
eurpassed by that of but one or two other of Dickens’ 
works; and in proportion to this popularity was the 
effect exercised by its American chapters. What that 
effect has been, it would be hypocrisy to question, 

Dickens, it is very clear, had been unable to resist the 
temptation of st once drawing upon the vast addition to 
‘his literary capital as a humourist. That the satire of 
many of the American scenes in Martin Chuzzlewit is, as 
satire, not leas true than telling, it needs but a small 
acquaintance with American journalism and oratory even at 
the present day to perceive ; and the heartrending history 
of Eden, asa type of some of the settlements “vaunted 
in England as a mine of Golden Hope,” at least had the 
warrant of something more than hearsay and a look in 
passing. Nor, as has already been observed, would it hava 
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bean in accordance either with human nature, or with the 
fitness of things, had Dickens allowed his welcome in 
America to become to him (as he termed it in tho 
suppressed Preface to the Notes) “an iron muzle dis- 
guised beneath a flower or two.” But the frankness, to 
say the least, of the mirror into which he now invited 
his late lhosta to gaze, was not likely to produce 
grateful compliments to its presenter, nor was the effect 
softened by the despatch with which thia souvenir of 
the “guest of the nation” was pressed upon its atten- 
tion. No doubt it would have been easy to reflect that 
only the evil, not the good, sides of social life in America 
were held up to derision and contempt, and that an 
honourable American journalist had no more reason to 
resent the portraiture of Mr. Jefferson Brick than a 
virtuous English paterfamilias had to quarrel with that 
of Mr. Pecksniff. Unfortunately, offence is usually taken 
whore offence is meant; and there can be little doubt as 
to the animus with which Dickens had written. Only two 
months after landing at Boston Dickens had declared to 
Macready, that “however much he liked the ingredients 
of this grest dish, he could not but say thet the dish itaelf 
went against the grain with him, and that he didn’t like 
it.” It was not, and could not be, pleasant for Americans 
to find the “New York Sewer, in its twelfth thousand, 
with a whole column of New Yorkers to be shown up, and 
all their names printed,” introduced as the first expression. 
of “the bubbling passions of their country ;” or to be 
certified, apropos of a conversation among American 
“ gontleman” after dinner, that dollars, and dollars only, 
“at the risk of honesty and honour, filled theirsouls. “No 
satirist,” Martin Chozzlewit is told by a candid and open- 
minded American, “could, I believe, breathe this air.” 
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But satire in such pssaages es these, borders too closely 
on angry invective; and neither the iyresistible force, 
not the carnest pathos, of the details which follow, 
can clagr away the suspicion that at the bottom lay a 
desire to doprociate. Nor was the general pffect of tho 
American episodes in Martin Chuzzlewit materially modi- 
fied by their conclusion, to which, with the best of 
intentions, the author conld not bring himself to give e 
genuinely complimentary turn. The Americans did not 
like all this, qnd could not be expected to like it, The 
tone of the whole setire was too savage, and its tenor 
waa tao hopelessly onosided, for it to pass unresented ; 
while mush in it was too near tha trath to glance off 
harmless, Tt is well known that in time Dickens 
came himeelf ta understand this, Before quitting 
America in 1868, he declared his intention to publish in 
every future edition of his American Notes and Martin 
Ohuzalewit, his testimony to the magnanimous cordiality 
of his second repeption in the States, and to the amazing 
changes for the better which he had seen everywhere 
sround him during his second sojourn in the couniry. 
Bat it is not likely that the postecript, all the more ginca 
it was added under circumstances so honourable to both 
sides, has undone, or will undo, the effect of the text, 
‘Vary possibly the Americans may, in the eyes of the English 
people aa well as in their awn, cease to be chargeable with 
the fanita and foibles satirised by Dickens; hut the satire 
itself will live, and will continue to excite Jaughter and 
loathing, togather with the ather satire af the powerfyl 
‘book ta which it belongs. 

For in nona of his hooks is that power, which at 
times filled their suthor himself with astonishment, mpre 
strikingly and sbundantly revealed than in The Life and 
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Adventures of Martin Chuzalewit. Never was his inventive 
force more flexible and more at his command; yet 
none of his books cost him more hard work. The very 
names of hero’and novel were only the final fortunate 
choice out of a legion of notions; though “ Pecksniff” as 
well as “‘ Charity” and “Mercy” (“not unholy names, I 
hope,” said Mr. Pocksniff to Mra. Todgers) were first inspira- 
tions, The MS. text too is full of the outward signs of care. 
Bat the author had bis reward in the goncral impression 
of finish which is conveyed by this book as compared 
with ita predecessors; so that Martin Chuzlewit may 
‘be described ag already one of the masterpieces of 
Dickens’ maturity as s writer, Oddly enough, the ono 
part of the book which moyes rather heavily is the open- 
ing chapter, an effort in the mock-heroic, probably sug- 
gested by the author's sighteanth century readings, 

A more original work, however, than Martin Chuzelewit 
‘was never composed, or one which more freshly displays 
the most characteristic qualities of its author's genius. 
Though the actual construction of the story is anything 
but faultlese—for what could be more slender than the 
thread by which the American interlude is attached to 
the main action, or more wildly improbable than the 
hazardous stratagem of old Martin upon which that 
action turns?—yet it is 80 contrived as to fulfil the 
author's ayowad intention of exhibiting under various 
forma the evil and the folly of selfishness, This vice is 
capable of both serious and comic treatment, and com- 
mended itself in each aspect to Dickens as being essen- 
tially antagonistic to his moral and artistic ideals of 
human life, A true comedy of humours thus unfolded 
itself with the progress of his book, and one for which 
the types had not besn fetched from afar: “Your homes 
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the scene; yourselves the actors here” had bean the motto 
which he had at first intended to put upon his title page. 
Thus, while in “the oldestablished firm of Anthony 
Chuzzlewit and Son” selfishness is cultivated as a growth 
excellent in itself, and the son’s sentiment, “Do other 
men, for they would do you,” is applauded by his 
admiring father, in young Martin the vico rather re- 
sembles a weed strong and rank, yet not so strong but 
that it gives way at last before a manly endeavour to 
uproot it, The character of the hero, though very far 
from heroic, is worked out with that reliance upon the 
fellow-feeling of candid readers which in our great 
novelists of the eighteenth century has obtained sympathy 
for much less engaging personages, More especially is 
the young man’s logs of self-respect in the season of his 
solitary wretchedness depicted with admirable feeling. 
It would not, 1 think, be fanciful to assert that in this 
story Dickens has with equal skill distinguished between 
two species of unselfishness. Mark Tapley’s is the actively 
unselfish nature, and though his reiteration of his guiding 
motive is wearisome and occasionally absurd, yet the 
power of coming out jolly under unpropitious ciroum- 
stances ia a genuinely English ideal of manly virtue. 
Tom Pinch’s character, on the other hand, is unselfish 
from innate sweetness ; and never hes the art of Dickens 
drawn a type which, while closely approaching the border- 
Tine of the grotesque, is yet so charmingly true to nature, 

Grotesque characters proper are numerous enough in this 
book, but all the others pale before the immortal presence 
of Mra. Gamp. She has been traced to an original in real 
life, but her literary right to stand on her own legs hes 
‘been most properly vindicated against any supposition of 
likeness to the different type, the subject of Leigh Hunt’s 
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Monthly Nuree,—a psper, by the way, distinguished by 
shrewdness as well as feeling. Imagination has never 
taken bolder flights than those requisite for the develop- 
ment of Mrs. Gamp’s mental processes : 


‘And which of all them smoking monstera is the Aukworks 
‘boat, I wonder, Goodness me!" cried Mrv. Gamp. 

“What boat did you want ?” asked Rutb. 

“The Ankworks package,” Mrs. Gamp replied. “I will not 
deceive you, my sweet. Why should 1?” 

“ That is the Antworp packet in the middle,” maid Ruth, 

“And I wish it was in Jonadge's belly, I do,” oried Mrs, Gamp, 
appearing to confound the prophet with the whale in this 
tnirnoulons aspiration. 

A hardly inferior exertion of creative power was needed 
in ordor to fix in distinct forms the peculiarities of her 
diction, nay, to sustain the unique rhythm of her speech : 

“Tonys to Mra. Harris,” Mra. Gamp oontianed, “only t’ other 
sy, the last Monday fortoight us ever dawned upon this Piljian's 
Projias of @ mortal wale; I saya to Mra. Harris, when she says to 
‘me, ‘Years and our trinis, Mrs. Gamp, sets marks upon up all.’ 
‘Say not the words, Mrs, Harris, if you and me is to be continual 
friends, for sech is not the case.’” 


Yot the reality of Mrs. Gamp has been acknowledged to 
‘be auch that she has been the death of her sisterhood in a 
great part (to say the least) of our hospital wards and sick 
rooms; and aa for her oddities of tongue, they are, with 
the exception of her boldest figures, but the glorified type 
of all the utterances heard to this day from charwomen, 
Iaundresses, and single gentlemen’s housekeepers, Com- 
pared with her, avon her friend and patron, Mr. Mould, 
and her admirer, Mr. Bailey, and in other parta of the 
‘book the low company at Todgers’ and the fine company 
at Mr, Tigg Montegue’s sink into insignificance, The 
aged Chuffey is a grotesque study of a very different 
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kind, of which the pathos never loses iteelf in exaggera- 
tion, As for Peckeniff, he is as far out of the range of 
grotesque, aa, except when moralising over the banisters 
at Todgers’, he is out of that of genial, characters. Ho is 
the richest comic type, while at the same time one of the 
truest, among the innumerable reproductions in English 
imaginative literature of our favourite national vico—~ 
hypocrisy. His friendliness is the very quintessence of 
falsshood : “Mr, Pinch,” he cries to poor Tom over the 
currant wine and captain’s biscuits, “if you spare the 
Dottle, we shall quarrel!” His understanding with his 
daughters is the very perfection of guile, for they confide 
in him, even when ignorant of his intentions, because of 
their certainty “that in all he does, he has his purpose 
straight and full before him.” And he is a man who 
‘understands the times as well as the land in which ho 
lives ; for, as M. Taine has admirably pointed out, where 
Tartuffe would havo been full of religious phrases, 
Peckaniff presents himself as a humanitarian philosopher. 
Comic art has never moro succeasfully fulfilled its highest 
task after its truest fashion than in this picture of the rise 
and fall of a creature, who never ceases to be laughable, 
end yot never ceases to baloatheome. Nothing is wanting 
in thia wonderful book to attest the exuberance of its 
author's ganius. The kindly poetic spirit of the Christmas 
booka breathes in sweet Ruth Pinch; and the tragic 
power of the closing chapters cf Oliver Twist is recalled 
by the picture of Jonas before and after his deed of blood. 
I say nothing of merely descriptive passages, though in 
one of his previous stories had Dickens so completely 
mastered the secret of describing scenery and weather in 
their relation to his action or his characters, 

Martin Ohuslewit ran ita course of twenty monthly 
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numbers ; but already a week or two before the appear- 
anee of the first of these, Dickens had bestowed upon tho 
public, young and old, the earliest of his delightful 
Christmas Hooke, Among all his productions perhaps nono 
connected him so closely, and as it were personally, with 
his readers. Nor could it well have been atherwisa ; since 
nowhere was he so directly intent upon promoting kindlinoas 
of feeling among men,—more especially goodwill, founded 
upon respect, towards the poor. Cheerfulness was, from 
his point of view, twin-sister to charity; and sulkiness, like 
selfishness, belonged, as an appropriate ort, to the dustheap 
of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” What more fit than that 
‘ho should mingle such sentiments as these with tho holly 
and the mistletoe of the only English holiday in which 
remains « vestige of religious and pootic feoling? Beyond 
all doubt there is much that is tedious in the cv/tus af 
Father Christmas, and there was yet more in the days 
when tho lower classes in England had not yet como 
to look upon a sufficiency of periodical holidays as part 
of their democratic inheritance. But that Dickens 
should constitute himself its chief minister and inter- 
preter was nothing but fit, Already one of the Sketches 
had commended a Christmas dinner at which a seat 
is not denied even to “poor Aunt Margaret;” and 
Mr. Pickwick had never been more himself than in the 
Christmas game of Blind-man’s-boff at Dingley Dell, in 
which “the poor relations canght the people who they 
thought would like it,” and, when the game flagged, “got 
caught themselves.” But he now sought to reach the 
heart af the subject; and the freshness of his fancy en- 
abled him delightfully to vary hia illustrations of « text 
of which it can dono man harm o be reminded in aa woll 
a8 out of season, 
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Dickens’ Christmas Books were published in the 
Christmas seasons of 1843-1846, ‘and of 1848, If the 
palm is to be granted to any one among them above 
ite fellows, few readers would hesitate, I think, to declare 
themselves in favour of The Cricket on the Hearth, a8 
tender and delicate a domestic idyll as any literature can 
boast. But the informing spirit proper of these produc- 
tions, the desire to stir up a feeling of benevolence, more 
especially towards the poor and lowly, nowhere shows itself 
more conspicuously than in the earliest, A Christmas Oarol 
in Prose, and nowhere more combatively than in the second 
in date, the “Goblin Story” of The Chimes. Of the 
former its author declared that he “wept and laughed 
and wept again” over it, “and excited himeeclf in a 
most extraordinary manner in the composition; and 
thinking thereof he walked about the black streets of 
London, fifteen and twenty miles many a night, when all 
the sober folks had gone to bed.” Simple in its romantic 
design like one of Andersen’s little tales, the Christmas 
Carol has never lost its hold upon s public in whom it 
‘has called forth Christmas thoughts which do not all centre 
on “holly, mistletoe, red berries, ivy, turkeys, geese, game, 
poultry, brawn, meat, pigs, sausages, oysters, pies, pud- 
dings, fruit, and punch;” and the Cratchit household, with 
Tiny Tim, who did nor die, are living realities even to 
those who have not seen Mr. Toole—an actor after 
Dickens’ own hoart—as the father of the family, shivering 
in his half-yard of comforter. 

In The Chimes, composed in self-absorbed solitude at 
Genoa, he imagined that “he had written ¢ tremendous 
‘book, and knocked the Carol out of the field.” Though 
the little work failed to make “the great uproar” he 
hed confidently anticipated, its purpose was certainly 
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unmistakeable ; but the effect of hard exaggerations such 
as Mr, Filer and Alderman Cute, and of a burlesque 
absurdity like Sir Joseph Bowley, was too dreary to be 
counteracted by the more pleasing passages of the tale. 
In his novel Hard Times, Dickens afterwards reproduced 
some of the ideas, and repeated some of the artistic 
mistakes, to be found in The Chimes, though the design 
of the later work was necessarily of a more mixed kind, 
‘The Christmas book has the tone of a doctrinatre protest 
against doctrinaires, and, as Forster has pointed out, is 
manifestly written under the influence of Carlyle, But 
its main doctrine was ons which Dickens lost no 
opportunity of proclaiming, and which here breaks 
forth in the form of an indignant appeal by Richard 
Fern, the outlaw in spite of himeelf : “ Gentlefolks, be not 
hard upon the poor!” No feeling was more deeply 
rooted in Dickens’ heart than this ; nor could he forbear 
expressing it by invective and satire as well as by 
humorous and pathetic pictures of his clients, among 
whom Trotty Veck too takes a representative place, 

The Oricket on the Hearth, as a true work of art, ia 
not troubled about its moral, easily though half-a-dozen 
plain morals might be drawn from it; a purer and 
more lightaome creation of the fancy has never been woven 
out of homespun materials, Of the same imaginative 
type, though not executed with a fineness so surpassing, is 
The Battle of Life, the treatment of a fancy in which 
Dickens appears to have taken great pleasure. Indeed, 
ho declared that he was “thoroughly wretched at having to 
use the ides for a0 short a story.” As it stands, it is a protty 
idyll of resignation, very poetical in tone as well as in 
conception, though here and there, notwithstanding the 
complaint just quoted, rather lengthy. It has been con- 
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jectured, with much probability, that the sucboss which 
liad attended dramatic versions of Dickens’ proviotts Chri: 
mas Bouke caused “those admirable comedians, Mr. and 
Mire, Keeley,” to be in his mind “when he drew the 
charming characters of Britain and Clemency Newcome.” 
At all events the pair serve as good old bits of English 
pottery to relieve the delicate Sdvres sentiment of Grace 
and Marion. In the last of Dickens’ Christmas Books, 
The Haunted Man and the @host's Bargain, he returns 
once more to a machinery resembling those of the 
earliest. But the fancy on which the action turns 
is here more forced, and the truth which it illustrates 
is after all only s half-troth, unless taken as part of the 
greater trath, that the moral conditions of man’s life are 
more easily marred than mended. Once more the strength 
of the book lies in its humorous side, The picture of 
the good Milly’s humble proteges the Tetterby family 
is to romind us that happiness consists precisely in that 
which the poor and the rich may alike obtain, but 
which if is so difficult for the poor, amidst their shifts 
and shabbiness, to keep fresh and green, Even without 
the evil influence of an enchanted chemist, it is hard 
enough for the Mrs, Tetterbys of real life always to be 
thinistering angela to their families; for the hand of 
every little Tetterby not occasionally to be against thé 
other little Totterbys, and even for a devoted Johnny's 
temper never to rise against Moloch. All the more is 
that to be cherished in the poor which makes then 
love one another. 

More than tne of these Christmas books, both the 
humour and the sentiment of which are eo pectliarly 
English, was written on forefgn soll Dickens’ general 
conceptions of life, not leat than his literary individuality, 
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had bean formed before he became a travellerand sojourner 
in foreign lands. In Italy, as elsewhere, a man will, ina 
sense, find only what he takes there. At all eventa the 
changed life brought with it for Dickens, though not ab 
ones, & refreshment and a brief repose which invigorated 
him for some of the truest efforts of his geniua, His 
resolution to spend some time on the Continent had 
not been taken rashly, although it was at least hastened 
by business disappointments. He seems at this timo 
as was virtually inevitable, to have seen a good deal 
of society in London, and more especially to have 
become a welcome guest of Lady Blessington and 
Count d’Orsay at Gore House. Moreover, his services 
wete beginning to be occasionally claimed of a 
public speaker; and altogether he must have found 
more of his time than he wished slipping through 
his hands, Lastly, he very naturally desired to see 
what was to be seen, and to enjoy what was to be 
enjoyed, by one gifted with a sleepless observation and 
animated by a genuine love of nature and art. The 
letters, public and private, which he wrote from Italy, 
are not among the most interesting productions of his 
pen; even his humour seems now and then ill at ease 
in them, and his descriptive power narrow in ita range, 
‘His eyes were occasionally veiled, as are those of most 
travellers in quest of “first impressions.” Thus I cannot 
but think his picture of Naples inadequate, and that of 
its population unjust. Again, although he may have told 
the truth in asserting that the Eternal City, at first sight, 
“Jooked like—I am half afraid to write the word—like 
‘Lorpoy,” and although his general description of Rome 
has been pronounced correct by competent judgment, yet 
it is impossible to ignore in it the undertone of Bow 
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Bells, On the other hand, not even in his newspaper 
letters can he be said to fall into affectation; his 
impressions are never given pretentiously, and are 
acootdingly seldom altogether worthless; while his 
criticisms of works of art, when offered, are candid and 
shrewd, besides being invariably his own. 

Thus, there was never anything truer in ite way than 
the sccount which he gave to Maclise of his first im- 
pressions a few days after his arrival at Albaro, a suburb 
of Genoa, where he found himself settled with his family 
in July 1844, He rechristened his abode, the Villa 
Bagnerello (“it sounds romantic, but Signor Banderello is 
a butcher hard by”), “the Pink Jail.” Here, with 
abundance of space and time, and with a view from his 
writing-table of ‘the sea, the mountains, the washed-out 
villas, the vineyards, the blistering hot fort, with a sentry 
on the drawbridge standing in a bit of shadow no broader 
than his own musket, and the sky,” he began his 
villeggiatura, and resolving not to know, or to be known 
where it could be helped, looked round bim at his 
leisure, This looking round very naturally took up 
some time ; for the circuit of Dickens’ daily observation 
was unusually wide, Soon he was seeking winter quartera 
in Genoa itself, and by October, was established in the 
Palazzo Peschiere, situate on a height within the walls of 
the city, and overlooking the whole of it, with the harbour 
and the sea beyond. “There is not in Italy, they say 
{and I believe them), a lovelier residence.” Even here, 
however, among fountains and frescoes, it was some time 
before he could set steadily to work at his Christmas 
story. At last the bells of Genoa chimed a title for it 
into his restless ears ; and, though longing with a nostalgy 
that was specially strong upon him at periods of mental 
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excitement for his nightly walks in the London atroeta, 
he settled down to his task. I have already described 
the spirit in which he executed it, No sooner was the 
writing done, than the other helf of his double artiat- 
natute was seized with another craving. The rage which 
‘possesses authors toread their writingsaloud tosympathising 
eara, if such can be found, is a well-worn theme of satire ; 
butin Dickens, the actor was almost as strong as the author, 
and he could not withstand the desire to interpret in person 
what he had written, and to watch its effect with his own 
eyes and ears, In the firet days of November, therefore, 
he set off from Genoa, and made his way home by Bologna, 
‘Venice, Milan, and the Simplon Vass. Of this journey, his 
Pictures from Italy contains the record, including n chapter 
about Venice, pitched in an unusually poctic key, But 
not all the memories of all the Doges could have stayed the 
execution of his set purpose. On the 30th of November 
he reached London, and on the 2nd of December he 
was reading the Chimes, from the proofs, to the group 
of friends immortalised in Maclise's inimitable sketch, 
Three days afterwards the reading waa repeated to a 
slightly different audience ; and, indeed, it would seem, 
from an enthusiastic postscript to @ letter addressed to 
his wife, that he bad read at least part of tho book 
to Macready on the night before that of the first con- 
clave. The distance was no doubt wide between the 
intimacy of these friendly readings and the stormy seas of 
public audiences ; but, however unconsciously, the first step 
had been taken. It may be worth noticing, in connexion 
with this, that the scheme of a private dramatic per- 
formance, which was to oceupy much of Dickens’ “leisure” 
in the year following, was proposed for the first time on 
the occasion of the first reading of the Chimes. Before 
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Christmas he was back again in his “Italian bowers.” If 
the strain of his effort in writing the Chimes had bean 

severe, the holiday which followed was long. In the later 

winter and early spring of 1845 he and the ladiea of bis 
family saw Rome and Naples, and in June their Italian 

lifo came to an end, and they were in London beforethe 
close of the month. Projects of work remained in abeyance 

until the absorbing fancy of a private play had been realised 

with an carnestness such as only Dickens could carry into 

his amusements, ond into this particular amusement above 

all others, The play was Every Man tn his Humour ; the 

theatre, the little house in Dean Street, of whose chequered 

fortancs no theatrical history has succeeded in exhausting 

the memories ; and the manager was of course “Bobadil,” 

as Dickens now took to signing himself. His joking re- 
mark to Macready, that he “thought of changing his 
present mode of life, and was open to an engagement,” 
was after all not so very wide of the mark. Accord. 
ing to the inevitable rule in such things, he and his 
friends—among whom Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Forster wore conspicuous—were “induced” to repeat 
their performance at a larger house for a public charity, 
and later in the year they played The Hider Brother for 
‘Miss Fanny Kelly's benefit. Leigh Hunt, whose opinion 
however could hardly fail to be influenced by the circum- 
stances under which Ben Jonson’s comedy was afterwards 
performed by the amateurs, and who was no longer the 
youthful Draco of the News, afterwards spoke very highly 
of Dickens’ Bobadil. It had “a spirit in it of intellectual 
apprehension beyond anything the existing stage has 
shown.” His acting in the farce which followed, Leigh 
Hunt thought “throughout admirable; quite rich end 
Alled up.” 
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Christmas, 1845, hed pessed, and The Oricket on the 
Hearth had graced the festival, when an sltogether new 
chapter in Dickens’ lifs seemed about to open for him. 
The experience through which he now passed was one 
on which his biographer, for reasons easy to guess, has 
touched very slightly, while his Lettera throw no 
additional light on it at all, Most people, I imagine, 
would decline to pronounce upon the qualifications 
requisite in an editor of a great political journal, 
Yet, literary power of a kind which acts upon the 
multitade rapidly and powerfally, habits of onder 
80 confirmed as to have almost become second nature, ant 
an interest in the affairs of the nation fed by an arent 
enthusiasm for its welfare—these would seem to go some 
way towards making up the list, Of all these qnali- 
ficationa Dickens at various times gave proof, and they 
sufficed in later years to make him the successful conductor 
of a weekly journal which aimed at the enlightenment 
hardly less than at the entertainment of no inconsiderable 
portion of the British public. But, in tho first place, 
political journalism proper is a craft of which very fow 
men have been known to become masters by intuition, and 
Dickens had as yet had no real experience of it. His 
zealous efforts as a reporter can hardly be taken into account 
here. He had fora short time edited s miscellany of amuse- 
ment, and had failed to carry beyond a beginning the not 
vory earefully considered scheme of another, Recently, 
he had resumed the old notion of Master Humphrey's 
Clock in a different shape ; but nothing had come of his 
projected cheap weekly paper for the present, while its 
title, “The Gricket,” was reserved for a different use. 
Since his reporting days he had, however, now and then 
appeared among the lighter combatants of political litera- 
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ture. In 1841 he had thrown a few squibs in the 
Examiner o& Sir Robert Peel and the Tories ; and from 
about the same date he had, bosides occasionally con- 
tributing to the literary and theatrical columns of the 
same weekly journal, now and then discussed in it subjects 
of educational or other general interest." Finally, it is 
atated by Forster, that in 1844, when the greatest political 
struggle of the last generation was approaching its climax, 
Dickens contributed some articles to the Morning Ohronicle 
which attracted attention and led to negotiations with the 
editor that arrived at no positive result, If these contribu- 
tions treated any political questions whatever, they wore, 
with the excoption of the few Examiner papers, and of the 
letters to the Datly News to be mentioned in this chapter, 
tho only articles of this kind which, to my knowledge, he 
ever wrote. 

For, from first to last, whether in the days when Oliver 
Twist suffered under the maladministration of tho Poor- 
Law, or in those when Arthur Clennam failed to make an 
impression upon the Circumlocution Office, politics were 
with Dickens a sentiment rather than a study or a pursuit. 
‘With his habits of application and method, it might have 
taken but a very short time for him to train himeelf as a 
politician ; but this short time never actually occurred. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that when, in 
1841, a feeler was put out by some more or leas influential 
persons at Reading, with regard to his willingness to be 
nominated for the representation of that borough, he hed 
any reason for declining the proposal besides that which 
he stated in his replies, He could not afford the requisite 


+ From a list of MSS. at South Kensington, kindly furnished 
me by Mr. B. F. Sketchley, I find that Mr. R. H. Shepherd's 
Bibliography of Dickens incomplete on this head. 
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expense ; and he was determined not to forfeit his inde- 
pendence through accepting Government—by which 1 
hope he means Whig party—aid for meeting the cost of the 
contest, Still, in 1845, though slack of faith in the 
“people who govern us,” he had not yet become the 
irreclaimable political sceptic of later daya ; and without 
being in any way bound to the Whigs, ho had that 
general confidence in Lord John Russell which was all 
they could expect from their irregular followers, As yet, 
however, he had shown no sign of any special aptitude 
or inclination for political work, though if he addressed 
himself to questions affecting the health and happiness 
of the humbler classes, he was certain to bring to them 
the enthusiasm of a genuine sympathy. And a question 
of this kind was uppermost in Englishmen’s minds in 
this year 1845, when at last the time was drawing near 
for the complete abolition of the tax upon the staple 
article of the poor man’s daily food. 

The establishment of a new London morning paper, on 
the scale to which those already in existence had attained, 
‘was a serious matter in itself; but it seems to have been 
undertaken in no spirit of diffidence by the projectors and 
first. proprietors of the Daily News. With the early 
history of the experiment I cannot here concern myself ; 
it is, however, an open sccret that the rate of expenditure 
of the new journal was st first on s most liberal, not to 
say lavish, seale, and that the losses of the proprietors 
were for many years very large indeed. etablished on 
those principles of radicalism which, on the whole, it has 
in both good and evil times consistently maintained, the 
Daily News was to rise superior to the opportunism, if 
not to the advertisements, of the Times, and to outstrip 
the cautious steps of the Whig Aforning Chronicle. 
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Special attention was to be given to those industrial 
enterprises with which the world teemed in that specula- 
tive age, and no doubt alao to those social questions 
affecting the welfere and elevation of the masses and 
the relations between employers and employed, which 
were attracting more and more of the public attention. 
But in the fires instance the actaal political situation 
would oblige the new journal to direct the greater part 
of its energies to one particular question, which had, in 
truth, alroady been threshed out by the organs of public 
opinion, and as to which the time for action hed at last 
arrived. No liberal journal projected in 1845, and started 
early in 1846, could fail to concentrate its activity for a 
time upon the question of the corn-laws, to which the 
seasion of 1846 was to give the death-blow. 

I¢ is curious enough, on opening the first number of the 
Daily Nowa, dated January 21st, 1846, to find oneself 
transplanted into the midst of one of the most memorablo 
episodes of our more recent political history. The very 
advertisements of subscriptions to the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, with the good old Manchester names figuring 
conspicuously among them, have a historic interest; 
and the report of a disputation on free trade at Norwich, 
in which all the hits are made by Mr. Cobden, another 
report of a great London meeting on the same subject, 
and some verses concerning the people’s want of its bread, 
probably written by Mr. Charles Mackay, occupy an entiro 
page of the paper. Railway news and accounts of rail- 
way meetings fill about the same space; while the foreign 
news is extremely meagre. There remain the leading 
articles, four in number—of which three are on the 
‘burning question of the day—and the first of a series of 
Travelling Letters written on the Road, by Charles Dickens 
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(the Avignon chapter in the Pictures from Haly). The 
hand of the editor is traceable only in this feuilleton ond 
in the opening article of the new paper. On interna) 
evidence I conclude that this article, which has little 
to distinguish it from similar manifestoes, unless it be a 
moderation of tone that would not have suited Captain 
Shandon, was not written by Dickens alone or unassisted, 
But his hand is traceable in the concluding paragraphs, 
which contain the following wordy but spirited assertion 
of a cause that Dickens lost no opportunity of advocating : 


‘We seek, so far ag in us lies, to elevate the character of the 
Public Press in England. We believe it would attain « much 
higher position, ead that those who wield its powora would be 
infinitely more respected as o class, and an important one, if it 
‘wore purged of s disposition to sordid attacks upon itself, which 
only prevails in England and Amorica. We discern nothing in 
the editorial plural that justifies a gentleman, or body of gen- 
tlemen, in dincarding gentleman's forbearance and rospon- 
nibility, and venting ungenorous spleen against @ rival, by a 
perversion of = great power-~e power, however, which is only 
reat 20 long ea it is good and honest. ‘The stamp on newspapers 
is not like the stamp on universal medicine-bottles, which licenses 
anything, however faleo and monstrous; and wo are suro this 
misuse of it, in any notorious case, not only offends and repels 
right-minded men in that particular instance, but naturally, 
though unjustly, involves the whole Press, as = pursuit or pro- 
fossion, in the feeling so awakened, and places the character of 
all who are associated with it at m great disadvantage. 





1 By an odd coincidence, not less than four out of the six 
thentres advertising their performances in this first number of the 
Daily News announce cach # different adaptation of Ths Cricket 
onthe Hearth, Among the curiosities of the oastsare observable : 
at the Adelphi, Wright es Tilly Slowboy, and at the Haymarket 
Buckstone in the same charaoter, with William Farren es Caleb 
Flummer. The latter part ia taken st tho Princess's by Compton, 
‘Mrs, Stirling playing Dot. At the Lyooum, Mr., Mrs, and Miss 
‘Mary Keeley, and Mr. Emery appear in the piece, 
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Entering on this adyonture of a new daily journal in a spirit 
of honourable competition and hope of public usofulness, we seek, 
in out new station, at once to preserve our own self-respect, and 
to be respocted, for onrselres and for it, by oar readers. There- 
fore, wo beg them to receive, in this our first number, the 
anauranoe that no recognition or interchange of trade abuse, by 
ng, aball bo tho destruction of either sentiment; and that wo 
intend proceoding on our way, and theirs, withont atooping to 
any suoh flowers by the roadside. 





Tam unable to say how many days it was after the 
appearance of this first number thot Dickens, or tho pro- 
prictors of the journal, or, as seems most likely, both aides 
simultaneously, began to consider the expediency of ending 
the connexion between them, He was “ revolving plans for 
quitting the paper” on January 30th, and resigned his 
editorship on February 9th following. In the interval, 
with tho exception of two or three more of the Travelling 
Tatters, very few signs of his hand appear in the journal. 
Tho number of January 24th, however, contains an 
editorial contribution, in the shape of “a new song, but 
an old story,” concerning The British Lion, hia accomplish- 
ment of eating Corn-Iaw Leagues, his principal keeper, 
Wan Humbug, and eo forth, This it would be cruel to 
unearth. A more important indication of a line of writing 
that his example may have helped to domesticate in the 
Daily Newe appears in the number of February 4th, 
which contains a long letter, with his signature, urging 
tho claims of Ragged Schools, and giving a graphic ac- 
count of his visit to one in Saffron Hill. After he 
had placed his resignation in the hands of the pro- 
pristors, and was morely holding on at his post till the 
time of his actus] withdrawal, he was naturally not 
anxious to increase the number of his contributions The 
Hymn of the Wiltshire Labourere—which appeared on 
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February 14th—is, of course, an echo of the popular ory 
of the day ; but the subtler pathos of Dickens never found 
its way into his verse. The most important, and so far ag 
T know the last, of his contributions to the Daily News, 
consisted of a series of three letters (March 9th, 13th, and 
16th) on capital punishment, It was a question which much 
occupied him at various times of his life, and on which it 
cannot be shown that he really changed his opinions. Tho 
letters in the Daily News, based in part on the arguments 
of one of the ablest men of his day, the “unlucky” 
Mr. Wakefield, are an interesting contribution to tho 
subject ; and the first of them, with its Hogarthian sketch 
of the temptation and fall of Thomss Hocker, Sunday- 
school teacher and murderer, would be worth reprinting 
as an example of Dickons’ masterly use of the argument 
ex concreto. 

The fow traditions which linger in the Duily Nowe 
office concerning Dickens as editor of the paper, agree 
with the conjecture that his labours on its behalf were 
limited, or very nearly so, to the fow pieces enumerated 
above, Of course there must have been some inevitable 
‘business ; but of this much may have been taken off hia 
hands by his sub-editor, Mr. W. H. Wills, who after- 
wards became his alter ego at the office of his own weekly 
journal and his intimate personal friend. In the days of 
tho first infancy of the Daily News, Mr. Britton, the 
present publisher of that journal, was attached to the 
editor aa his personal office attendant; and he ro- 
members very vividly what little there can have been 
to remember about Dickens’ performance of his func- 
tions. Hia habit, following a famous precedent, waa 
fo make up for coming late—usually about half-past 
ten P.m.—by going away early—usually not long after 
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midnight. There were frequently sounds of merriment, 
if not of modest revelry, audible from the little room 
at the office in Lombard Strest, where the editor sat 
in conclave with Douglas Jerrold and one or two other 
intimates. Mr, Britton is not sure that the work did 
not sometimes begin after the editor had left; but at all 
events he cannot recollect that Dickens ever wrote anything 
at the office—that he ever for instance wrote about a 
dobate that had taken place in Parliament on the samo 
night. And he sums up his reminiscences by declaring his 
conviction that Dickens was “not a newspaper man, at 
Jeast not when in ‘the chair.” And so Dickens seems 
on this occasion to have concluded; for when, not long 
after quitting tho paper, he republished with additions the 
Travelling Lettere which during his conduct of it had 
‘been its principal ornaments, he spoke of “a brief mistake 
he had made, not long ago, in disturbing the old relations 
‘between himself and his readers, and departing for a 
moment from his old pursuits.” He had beon virtually 
out of “the chair” almost as soon as he had taken it; 
hia successor, but only for a few months, was his friend 
Forster. 

‘Never has captive released made @ more eager or a 
better use of his recovered freedom. Before the summer 
had fairly set in, Dickens had let bis house, and was 
travelling with his family up the Rhine towards Switzer- 
land. This was, I think, Dickens’ only passage through 
Germany, which in language and literature remained a 
terra incognita to him, while in various ways so well 
known to his friendly rivals, Lord Lytton and Thackeray. 
He was on the track of poor Thomas Hood’s old 
journeyings, whose facetious recollections of Rhineland 
he had some years before reviewed in a apirit of admire- 
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tion rather for the author than for ths book, funny as it is, 
His point of destination was Lausanne, where he had 
Tesolved to establish his household for the summer, and 
where by the middle of June they were most agreeably 
settled in @ little villa or cottage which did not belic 
ite name of Rosemont, and from which they looked upon 
the lake and the mighty Alpine chain beyond. If Rome 
had reminded Dickens of London, the green woods near 
‘Lausanne recalled to him his Kentish glades; but he had 
the fullest sense and the truest enjoyment of the grandours 
of Alpine scenery, and lost no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them. Thus hig letters contain an odmiz- 
able description (not untinged with satiro) of a trip to the 
Great St. Bernard and its convent, many years afterwards 
reproduced in one of the fow enjoyable chapters of the 
Becond Part of Little Dorrit. More interesting, however, 
‘because more characteristic, is the freshness and candour 
with which in Switzerland, where by most English visitors 
the native inhabitants are “taken for granted,” ho set 
himself to observe, and, so far as he could, to appreciate, 
the people among whom he was a temporary resident, His 
solutions of some of the political difficulties, which worse 
mostly connected with religious differences, et that time 
rife in Switzerland, are palpably one-sided. But the gene- 
rosity of spirit which reveals itself in his kindly reoog- 
nition of the fine qualities of the people around him, 
is akin to what was best and noblest in Dickens 

He had, at the same time, been peculiarly fortunate in 
finding at Lausanne ao circle of pleasant acquaintances, 
to whom he dedicated the Christmas book which he wrote 
among the roses and the foliage of his lake-side cottage. 
Of course The Battle of Life waa read aloud by its 
author to so kindly an audience. The day of parting, 
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however, soon came; on the 16th of November pater- 
Jamilias had his “severel tons of luggage, other tons of 
servants, and other tons af children,” in travelling order, 
and soon had safely stowed them away at Paris “in the 
moat preposterous house in the world, The like of it can- 
not, and so far as my knowledge goes, dose not, exist in any 
other part of the globe. The bedrooms aro like opera-boxes ; 
the dining-rooms, staircases, and passages quite inexplicable. 
Tho dining-room ”—which in another letter he describes as 
“mero midsummer madness ”—is a sort of cavern painted 
(coiling and all) to represent a grove, with unaccountable 
bits of looking-glass sticking in among the branches of 
the trees, There is a gleam of reason in the drawing- 
room, but it is approached through o series of small 
chambers, like the joints in a telescope, which are hung 
‘with inscrutable drapery.” Here, with the exception of 
two brief visits to England, paid before his final departure, 
he spent three months, familiarising himself for the first 
time of his life with the second of his “Two Cities.” 
Dickens came to know the French language well enough 
to uso it with ease, if not with elegance; and he lost no 
opportunity, it need hardly be said, of resorting to the best 
of schools for the purposa Macready, previously ad- 
dressed from “ Altorf,” had made him acquainted with 
Regnier of the Théatre Francais, who in his turn hod 
introduced him to tho greenroom of the honse of Molidre. 
Other theatres wore diligently visited by him and Forster, 
when the latter arrived on a visit; and celebrities were polite 
and hospitable to their distinguished English conjrive. 
‘With these, however, Dickens was not cosmopolitan 
enough to consort except in passing; the love of literary 
society Lecause it is literary society was at no time one of 
hia predilections or foibles. The streeta of Paris were to 
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him more than its selons, more even than ita theatres, 
They are so to a larger number of Englishmen than that 
which cares to confess it, but Dickens would have been the 
last to dizown the impeachment. They were the proper 
sphere for his powers of humorous observation, ns he after- 
wards showed in more than one desoriptivé paper as true 
to life as any of his London Shwtehes. And, moreover, 
he needed the streets for the work which ho had in hand, 
Dombey and Son had been begun at Rosemont, and the 
first of its twenty monthly numbers had been published 
in October, 1846. No reader of the book is likely to 
forget how, after writing the chapter which relates the 
death of little Paul, Dickens during the greater pmt of 
the night wandered restlessly with a heavy heart about 
the Paris streets. Sooner, howover, than ho had intended, 
his residence abroad had to come to a close; and early in 
1847 he and his family were again in London, 

Dombey and Son has, perhaps, been more criticised 
than any other among the stories of its author; and yet 
it certainly is not the one which has beon least admired, 
or least loved. Dickens himself, in the brief prefaco 
which he afterwards prefixed to the story, assumed a half. 
defiant air which sits ill upon the most successful author, 
‘but which occasionally he was tempted to assume. Before 
condescending to defend the character of Mr. Dombey 
as in accordance with both probability and experience, 
he “made so bold as to believe that the faculty (or the 
habit) of correctly observing the characters of men isa rare 
one.” Yet, though the drawing of this character ia only 
one of the points which have been objected against the 
story, not only did the book at the time of publication 
far surpass its predecessor in popularity, but it has, I 
believe, always preserved to itself a special congregation 
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of enthusiastic admirers, Manifestly, this novel is ons 
of ita author’s most ambitions endeavours. In it, more 
distinctly even than in Chuzzlewit, he has chosen for his 
theme one of the chicf vices of human nature, and haa 
striven to show what pride cannot achieve, what it cannot 
conquer, what if cannot withstand. This central idea 
gives to the story, throughout a most varied succession 
of scenes, a unity of action to be found in fow of Dickens’ 
earlier works, On the other hand, Dombey and Son 
shares with these earlier productions, and with its suc- 
cessor, David Copperfield, the freshness of invention and 
spontaneous flow of both humour and pathos which at 
times ore wanting in the more powerfully conceived and 
ore carefully constructed romances of Dickens’ later 
yeora. If there be any force at all in the common remark, 
that tho most interesting part of the book ends together 
with tho life of little Paul, the censure falls upon the 
wholo design of the author. Little Paul, in something 
‘besides the ordinary meaning of the words, waa born 
to die; and though, like the writer, most readers may 
have dreaded the hour which was to put an end to that 
frail life, yet in this caso thore could be no queation— 
euch os was possible in the story of Little Nell—of any 
other issue, Indeed, deep as is the pathos of the closing 
scene, ite beauty is even surpassed by those which pre- 
cede it. In death itself there is release for a child as 
for a man, and for those sitting by the pillow of the 
pationt; but it is the gradual approach of desth which 
seems hardest of all for the watchers to bear; it is the 
sinking of hope which seems even sadder than ita 
extinction. What old fashion could that be, Paul 
wondered with « palpitating heart, that was 20 visibly 
expressed in him, so plainty seen by so many peoples 
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Evary heart is softened and every eye dimmed, as the 
innocent child passes on his way to his grave. The 
hand of God’s angel is on him ; he is no longer altogether 
of this world, The imagination which could picture and 
present this mysterions haze of fooling, through which 
the narrative moves, half like a reality, half ‘like a dream, 
is that of a true poet, and of a great one. 

‘What even the loss of his son could not effect in 
‘Mr, Dombey is to be accomplished in the progress of the 
story by o yet stronger agency than sorrow. His pride 
ia to be humbled to the dust, where he is to be songht 
and raised up by the love of his despised and ill-used 
daughter, Upon the relations betwoen this pair, accord- 
ingly, it was necessary for the suthor to expend the 
greatest care, and upon the treatment of those relations 
the criticism to which the character of Mr. Dombey bas 
‘been so largely subjected must substantially tam. The 
unfavourable judgments passed upon it have, in my 
opinion, not been altogether unjust. The problem ob- 
viously was to show how the father's cold indifference 
towards the daughtor gradually becomes jealousy, as ho 
finds that upon her is concentrated, first, the love of his 
innocent little son, and then that of his haughty second 
wife; and how hereupon this jealousy deepens into hate. 
But, unless we are to suppose that Mr, Dombey hated his 
daughter from the first, the disfavour shown by him on 
her account to young Walter Gay remains without adequate 
explanation, His dislike of Florence is not manifestly 
founded upon his jealousy of what Mrs. Chick calls her 
‘brother's “ infatuation” for her; and the main motives at 
work in the unhappy man are either not very skilfully kept 
asunder, or not very intelligibly intermixed. Nor are the 
Tater stages of the relations between father and daughter 
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altogether satisfactorily conceived. The momentary yield- 
ing of Mr. Dombey, after his “coming home” with his 
new wife, is nalural and touching; but his threat to visit 
his daughter with the consequences of her stepmother’s 
conduct is shcer brutality. The passage in which 
Mr, Dombey’s ultimatum to Mrs. Dombey ia conveyed 
by him in her presence through a third person, is so 
artificial as to fall not very far short of absurdity. The 
closing acene which leads to the flight of Florence is un- 
deniably powerful; but it ia the developement of the 
relations between the pair, in which the art of the author 
is in my judgment occasionally at fault. 

As to tho general offect of the latter part of the story 
—or rather of its main plot—which again hos been 
condemned as melodramatic and unnatural, a distinction 
should be drawn between its incidents and its characters. 
Neither Edith Dombey nor Mr. Carker isa character of real 
life. The pride of the former comes very near to bad breed- 
ing, and her lapses into sentiment seem artificial lapses, 
How differently Thackeray would have managed the “high 
words” between her and her frivolous mother ; how differ. 
ently, for that matter, he kus managed « not altogether dis- 
similar acene in the Newcomes between Ethel Newcome and 
old Lady Kew! As for Mr, Carker, with his white teeth and 
glistening gums, who calls his unhappy brother “ Spaniel,” 
and contemplates a life of sensual ease in Sicily, he has 
the semi-reality of the stage. Possibly, the French stage 
had helped to suggest the ec’ne de Ia pitce between the 
fugitives at Dijon—an effective situation, but one which 
many 8 novelist might have worked ont not less skilfully 
than Dickens, His own master-hand, however, reasserts 
iteclf in the wondrously powerful narrative of Carker’s 
ftight and death. Here again, he excites terror—as in 
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the same book he had evoked pity—by foreshadowing, 
without prematurely revealing, tho end. We know what 
the morning is to bring which rises in awful tranquillity 
over the victim of his own sins ; and, as in Turner's wild 
but powerful picture, the engine made by the hand of 
man for peaceful purposes soems a living agent of wrath.’ 

No other of Dickons’ books is more abundantly atocked 
than this with genuinely comic characters; but nearly 
all of them, in accordance with the pathetic tone which is 
strack at the outsst, and which nover dies out till tho story 
has run its conrse, are in a more subdued strain of humour. 
Lord. Jeffrey was, I think, warranted in hia astonishment 
that Dickens should devote so much pains to characters 
like Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox; probably the habit 
remained with him from his earliest times of authorship, 
when he had not always distinguirhed vory accurately 
between the humorous and the bizarrr, But Polly and 
the Toodles household, Mrs. Pipchin and her “‘solect infan- 
tine boarding-house,” and the whole of Doctor Blimber’s 
establishment, from the Doctor himself down to Mr. Toots, 
and up again, in the scale of intellect, to Mr. Feeder, B.A., 
are among the most admirablo of all the great humouriat’s 
creations, Against this ample provision for her poor little 
brother's nursing and training Florence has to set but her 
ono Susan Nipper; but sho is a host in hersolf, an abso- 
lutely original character among the thousands of suubreties 
that are known to comedy and fiction, and onc of the beat 

* It is perhaps worth pointing out, though it is not surprising, 
that Dickens had a strong sense of what I may oall the pootry 
of the railway train. Of tho effect of the weird Signalman’s 
Story in one of his Christmas numbers, it is not very easy to rid 
oneself, Thore are excellent descriptions of the ropitity of » 
railway journey in tho firat chapter of The Lary Tour, and in 
another Household Words paper, called A Flight. 
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tonic mixtures ever composed out of much humour and not 
afew grains of pathos, Her tartness has a cooling flavour 
of its own } but it is the Mrs. Pipchinses only upon whom 
che acts, as their type acted upon her, “like early goose- 
berries.” Of course she has a favourite figure of apeech 
belonging to herself, which rhetoricians would probably 
class among the figures “ working by surplusage:” 


“Your Toxea and your Ohickses msy draw out my two front 
duuble teeth, Mrs. Richards, but that’s no roason why I need 
offer 'em the whole set,” 


Dickens was. to fall very largely into this habit of 
‘abelling” his characters, as it has been called, by particular 
tricks or terms of speech ; and there is a certain excess in 
this direction already in Dombey and Son, where not 
only Miss Nipper and Captain Cuttle and Mr. Toots, but 
Major Bagatock too and Cousin Feenix, are thus furnished 
forth. But the invention is still eo fresh and the play of 
humour so varied, that this mannerism cannot be said as 
yet seriously to disturb them. A romantic charm of a 
peculiar kind clings to honest Captain Cuttle ond the quaint 
home over which he mounts guard during the absence of its 
owner, The nautical colouring and concomitant fun apart— 
for only Smollett could have drawn Jack Bunsby’s fellow, 
though the character in his hands would have been dif- 
forently accentuated—Dickens bas never approached 
more nearly to the manner of Sir Walter Scott than 
in this singularly attractive part of his book. Elsewhere 
the story passes into that sphere of society in describing 
which Dickens was, as a novelist, rarely very successful, 
But though Edith is cold and unreal, there is, it cannot 
‘be denied, human nature in the pigments and figmenta 
of her hideous old mother; and, to outward appearance at 
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all events, the counterparts of her apoploctio admirer, Major 
Begstock, still pace those pavements and promonadcs 
which it suits them to frequont, Cousin Feenix is like- 
wiso very far from impossible, and is besides extremely 
delightiul—and a good fellow too at bottom, so that the 
ating of the satire is here taken away, On the other 
hand, the meeting between tho suce ct purchomins at 
‘Mz. Dombey’s house is quite out of focus. 

Tho book has othor heights and depths, and pleasant 
and unpleasant ports and passages, But cnough has been 
said to recall the exuberant creative force, and the marvel- 
Jona strength of pathos and humour which Dumbey and 
Son proves that Dickens, now near the very height of his 
powers as @ writer of fiction, possesscd. In ono of 
his public readings many years afterwards, when ho 
was reciting the adventures of Little Dombey, ho 
narrates that “a very good fellow,” whom he noticod 
in the stalls, could not refrain from wiping the tears out 
of his eyes as often as he thought that Toots was coming 
on, And just as Toots had become a reality to this 
good fellow, so Toots and Toots’ little friond, and 
divers other personages in this story, have become 
realities to half the world that reeds the English tongue, 
and to many besides. What highor praise could be given 
to this wonderful book? Of all the works of its author 
none hes mote powerfully and more permancnily taken 
hold of the imagination of its readera. Though ho 
conjured up only pictures familiar to us from tho aspect 
of our own streets and our own homes, he too wielded a 
wizard’s wand. 

After the success of Dombey, it might have seemed that 
nothing further was wanting to crown the prosperity of 
Dickens’ literary career. While the publication of this 
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story was in progress he had concluded arrangements for 
the issue of his collected writings, in a cheap edition, which 
Dogan in the year 1847, and which he dedicated “to the 
English people, in whose approval, if the books be true 
in spirit, thoy will live, and out of whose memory, if they 
‘be false, thoy will very soon die.” He who could thus 
proudly appeal to posterity was already, beyond all dispute, 
the people's chosen favourite among its men of letters. 
‘That position he was not to lose so long as he lived; but 
even at this time the height had not been reached to which 
{in the almost unanimous judgment of those who love his 
‘writings) he was in his next work to attain. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
1847 ~1851. 


‘Tux five years, reckoned roughly, from the beginning of 
1847 to the close of 1851, were most assuredly the season 
in which the genius of Dickens produced its richost 
and rarest fruit, When it opened he was still at work 
upon Dombey and Son; towards its end he was already 
engaged upon the earliest portions of Bleak House. And 
it was during the interval that he produced a book 
cherished by himself with an affection differing in kind, 
as well as in degree, from the common fondness of an 
author for his literary offspring, and a pear] without 9 
peer among the later fictions of our English school— 
David Copperfield, To this period also belong, it is tras, 
not a fow lesser productions of the sama ready pen ; for 
the laat of his Christmas books was written in 1848, 
and in 1850 his weekly periodical, Household Words, 
‘began to run its course, There was much play too in 
these busy years, but all more or lees of the kind which 
his good-humoured self-irony afterwards very corsectly 
characterised : 

“Piny1" said Thomas Idle. “(Hore is a man goes systemat!- 
cally tearing himsclf to pieoss, and putting himself through an 
incessant course of iraining as if he were always under articles 
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to fight @ matoh for the cbampion’s belt, and he oalls it ‘Play. 
Play!” exclaimed Thomas Idle, soornfally contemplating his one 
oot in the sirs “you can't play. You don't know whnt it is, 
‘You make work of everything!” 


“A man,” added the same easy philosopher, “ who can 
do nothing by halves appears to me to be a fearful man,” 
And as at all times in Dickens’ life, so most emphatically in 
these yoars when his physical powers seemed ready to 
meet every demand, and the elasticity of his mind seemed 
equal to every cffort, he did nothing by halves, Within 
this short space of time, not only did he write his best 
‘book, and conduct a weekly journal of solid merit through 
its most trying stage, but he also established his repute- 
tion as ono of the best “unpolitical” speakers in the 
country ; and as an amateur actor and manager success- 
fully weathered what may be called three theatrical 
geasons, to the labours and gloriea of which it would 
‘be difficult to find 9 parallel even in the records of that 
most cxacting of all social amusements, One likes to 
think of him in these years of vigorous manhood, no 
longer the fair youth with the flowing locks of Maclise’s 
charming portrait, but not yet, I suppose, altogether the 
commanding and rather stern presence of later years, 
‘Mr, Frith’s portrait was not painted till 1859, by which 
time tho face occasionally had a more set expression, and 
the entire personality a more weather-beaten appearance 
than this well-known picture suggests. Bat even eight 
years before this date, when Dickens was acting in 
Lord Lytton’s comedy the part of a young man of mode, 
Mr, Sala’s well-known comparison of his outward man to 
‘some prosperous sea-captain home from a sea-voyage,” 
was thought spplicable to him by another shrewd observer, 
Mr. R. H. Horne, who says that, fashionable “make-up” 
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notwithstanding, “he presented s figure that would have 
made a good portrait of a Dutch privateer after having 
taken @ capitel prize.” And in 1856, Ary Scheffor, to 
whom when sitting for his portrait he had excused him- 
self for being a difficult subject, “received the apology as 
attictly his due, and said with a vexed air: ‘At this 
moment, mon cher Dickens, you Jook more like an 
energetic Dutch admiral than anything elso;’ for which 
T apologised again,” In 1853, in the aympathetic neigh- 
bouthood of Boulogne, he was “growing a moustache,” 
and, by 1856, a beard of the Henri Quatre type had been 
added ; but even before that time we may well believe that 
he was, as Mr, Sala asys, “ons of the few men whose 
individuality was not effaced by the mournful conven- 
tionality of evening dress.” Evan in morning dress he 
unconsciously contrived, born actor as he was, to have 
aomething unusual about him ; and, if report speaks the 
truth, even at the seaside, when most prodigal of ease, he 
was careful to dress the character, 

The five years of which more especially I am speaking, 
‘brought him repeatedly face to face with the public, and 
within hearing of the spplause that wes becoming more 
and more of s necessity to him. They were thus un- 
mistakeably among the very happiest years of his life, 
‘The shadow that was to fall upon his home can hardly 
yet have been visible even in the dim distance, For this 
the young voices were too many and too fresh around 
him behind the garden-wall in Devonshire Terrace, and 
among the autumnal corn on the cliff’ at Broadstairs, 
“They are all in great force,” he writes to his wife, in 
September, 1850, and “‘much excited with the expecta. 
tion of receiving you on Friday ;” and I only wish I had 
apace to quote the special report sent on this occasion to 
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the absent mother concerning her precocious three-year-old, 
‘What sorrowful experiences he in these years underwent, 
were such as few mon escape among the chances of life, 
In 1848 he lost the sister who had been the companion of 
his earliest daya, and threc years later his father, whom 
he had learnt to respect as well as love. Not long 
afterwards his little Dora, the youngest of hia flock, was 
auddenly taken from him, Meanwhile, his old friends 
elung to him, Indeed, I never heard that he lost the 
affection of anyone who had been attached to him; and 
though the circle of his real intimates was never greatly 
widened, yet ho was on friendly or even familiar terms 
with many whose names belong to tho history of their 
times. Among these were tho late Loni Lytton—then 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—whose splendid abilities wore 
alill devoted mainly to literary labours, and between whom 
and Dickens there were moro points of contrast than might 
ot first sight appear, Of Thackeray, too, hoe seems to have 
‘been coming to know moro; and with Leech, more especially 
during agummer sojoum of both their familiesat Bonchurch, 
in 1849, ho grew intimate, Mr, Monckton Milnes—then, 
and since as Lord Houghton, semper amicus, semper hoxpes 
‘both to successful merit and to honest endeavour—Lord 
Carlisle, and others who adorned the great world undor 
moore than one of its aspecta, ware of course welcome friends 
and acquaintances; and even Carlyle occasionally found his 
way to the house of his stanch admirer, though he might 
declare that he was, in the language of Mr, Peggotty’a 
housekeeper, “a lorn lone creature, and everything went 
contrairy with him,” 

If is not very easy to describe the peraonal habits of a 
man who is found seeing the spring in at Brighton 
and the autumn out at Broadstairs, and in the interval 
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“strolling” through the chief towns of the kingdom at 
the head of a large company of ladies and gentlemen, 
according to the description which he put into Mra 
Gamp's mouth, “with 9 great box of papers under his 
arm, a-talking to everybody wery indistinet, and excit- 
ing of himself dreadful.” But since under ordinary 
circumstances he made, even in outward matters and 
arrangements of detail, a home for himself wherever he 
‘was, and as a tule cared little for the society of companions 
whose ideas and ways of life were forcign to his own, 
certain habits had become sccond nature to him, and to 
others he adhered with sophistical tenacity. Io was an 
early risor, if for no other reason, because every man in 
whose work imagination plays its part must sometimes 
be alone; and Dickens has told us that there way to 
him something incomparably solemn in the still solitude 
of the morning, But it was only oxceptionally, and when 
hard pressed by the necessities of his literary labours, 
that he wrote before breakfast; in general he was con- 
tented with the ordinary working hours of tho morning, 
not often writing after luncheon, and, except in early lifo, 
never in the evening. Ordinarily, when engaged on a 
work of fiction, he considered three of his not very large 
‘MS. pages a good, and four an excellent, day’s work ; 
and, while very careful in making his corrections clear 
and unmistakeable, he never rewrote what a morning’s 
labour had ultimately produced. On the other band, 
he was frequently slow in beginning a story, being, as 
he himself saya, affected by something like despondency 
at such times, or, as he elsewhere humorously puts it, 
“ going round and round the idea, as you see 4 bird in his 
cage go about and about his sugar before he touches it.” 
A temperate liver, he was at the same time 4 zealous 
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devotes of bodily exercise, He had not as yet given up 
riding, and is found, in 1848, spending the whole of a 
March day, with Forster, Leech, and Mark Lemon, in 
riding over every part of Salisbury Plain, But walking 
exercise waa at once his forte and his fanaticism ; he is 
said to have constructed for himself a theory that, to every 
portion of the day given to intellectual labour should cor- 
respond an equal number of hours spent in walking ; and 
frequently no doubt he gave up his morning's chapter 
‘before he had begun it, “ entirely persuading himself that 
‘he was under a moral obligation” to do hia twenty miles 
on the road. By day he found in the London thorough- 
fares stimulativo varicty, and at a later dato he states it 
to bo “one of hia fancies that even his idlest walk must 
havo its appointed destination ;” and by night, in seasons 
of intellectual excitement, he found in these same streets 
the refreshment of isolation among crowds, But the 
walks he loved beat were long stretches on the cliffs or 
across the downs by the sea, where, following the track 
of his “ Lroathers,” one half expects to meet him coming 
along against the wind st four-and--half miles an hour, 
tho very embodiment of energy and brimful of life. 

And besides this energy he carried with him, where- 
aoever he pitched his tent, what was the second cause 
of his extraordinary success in so much of the business of 
life os it fell to him to perform. He hated disorder as 
Sir Artogall hated injustice; and if there was anything 
against which he took up hia parable with burning indig- 
uation, it was slovenliness, and half-done work, and 
“‘shoddiness” of all kinds, His love of order made him 
always the most regular of men. “ Everything with him,” 
Miss Hogarth told me, “went as by clockwork ; his move- 
ments, his absences from home, and the times of his return 
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were all fixed beforehand, and it was seldom that he failed 
to adhere to what he had fixed.” Like most men endowed 
with a superfluity of energy, he prided himself on hia 
punctuality ; he could not live in a room or in a house 
till he had put every picce of furniture into ita proper 
place, nor could he begin to work till all his writing-gear 
was at hand, with no item missing or misplaced. Yet he 
did not, like so many, combine with these habits and 
tendencies a saving disposition; “no man,” ho said of 
himself, “attaches less importance to the possession of 
money, or less disparagement to the want of it, than I do,” 
His circumstances, though easy, were never such as to 
warrant a display to which perhaps certain qualities of his 
character might have inclined him; even at a much Inter 
date he described himself—rather oddly perhaps—as “a 
man of moderate savings, always supporting a very ex- 
pensive public position.” But, so far aa I can gather, he 
never had « reasonable want which he could not and did 
not satisfy, though at the same time he cared for very 
fow of the pursuits or amusements that are apt to drain 
much larger resources than his, He never had to think 
twice about country or seaside quarters; wherever it 
might suit his purpose or fancy to choose them, at one 
of his south-coast haunts or, for his wife's health, at 
Malvern, thither he went; and when the whim seized him 
for a trip en garcon to any part of England or to Paris, he 
had only to bid the infallible Anne pack his trunk. He 
‘was a provident as well as an affectionate father ; bat the 
cost of educating his numerous family seems to have 
caused him no serious anxiety ; in 1849 he sent his eldest 
son to Eton, And while he hed sworn a kind of vendetta 
against begging-letter writers, and afterwards used to 
parry the attacks of his pertinacious enemies by means 
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of csrefully-prepared written forms, his hand seems to 
have been at all times open for charity. 

Some of these personal characteristics of Dickens were 
to bo brought ont with remarkable vividness during the 
poriod of his life which forms the special subject of the 
present chapter. Never was he more thoroughly himself 
than as a theatrical manager and actor, surrounded by 
congonial associates. He starred it to his heart's content 
at the country seat of his kind Lausanne friends, Mr, and 
‘Mrs, Watson. But the first occasion on which he became 
publicly known in both the above-mentioned capacities, 
‘was the reproduction of the amateur performance of very 
Mun tn his Humour. This time the audiences were to 
‘bo in Manchester and Liverpool, where it was hoped that 
a golden harvest might be reaped for Leigh Hunt, who 
was at that time in sore straits, Ag it chanced, a civil- 
list pension was just about this time—1847—conferred 
upon the most unaffectedly graceful of all modern 
writers of Kuglish verse. It was accordingly resolved to 
divert part of the proceeds of the undertaking in favour 
of s worthy playwright, the author of Pau? Pry. Tho 
comedy was acted with brilliant success st Manchester, 
on July 26th, and at Liverpool two days later; and then 
the “managerial miseries,” which Dickens had enjoyed 
with his whole heart and soul, were over for the nonce, 
Already, however, in the following year, 1848, an excel- 
ent reason was found for their recommencement; and 
nine performances of Ben Jonson’s play, this time alter- 
nated with The Merry Wives of Windsor, were given by 
Dickens’ “company of amateurs”—the expression is his 
own—at the Haymarket, and in the theatres of five of the 
Jargeat towns in the kingdom, for the benefit of Sheridan 
Knowles, Nothing could have been more honourable 
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than Dickens’ readiness to serve the interests of an actor 
with whom, but for his own generous temper, he would 
only a few months before have been involved in a 
wordy quarrel. In The Merry Wives, tho manager 
acted Justice Shallow to Mark Lemon's Falstaff. 
Dame Quickly was played by Mra. Cowden Clarke, 
who speedily became a favourite correspondent of 
Dickens, But the climax of these excitements arrived 
in the year of wonders, 1851, when, with a flourish 
of trumpets resounding through the world of fashion 
as well as of letters, the comedy, Not so Bad ns We 
Seem, written for the occasion by Bulwer Lytton, was 
performed under Dickens’ mansgement at Devonshire 
House, in the presence of the Queen, for the benefit of 
the Guild of Literature and Art. The object was a noblo 
one, though the ultimate result of the acheme has been on 
almost pitiable failure; and nothing was spared, by tho 
host or the actors, to make the effect worthy of it, While 
some of the most popular men of letters took parts in the 
clever and effective play, ita scenery was painted by some of 
the most eminent among English artista, Dickens was fired 
by the ardour of the enterprise, and proceeding on his prin- 
ciple that the performance could not possibly ‘‘be a success 
if the smallest peppercorn of arrangement were omitted,” 
covered himself and his associates with glory. From 
Devonshire House play and theatre were transferred 
to the Hanover Square Rooms, whore the farce of 
Mr. Nightingales Diary wos included in the perform- 
ance, of which some vivid reminiscences have been 
published by one of the few survivors of that noble 
company, Mr. R. H. Home. Other accounts corrobo- 
rate his recollections of the farce, which was the 
triumph of “gag,” and would have been reckoned 5 
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masterpiece in the old commedia dell’ arte. . The 
characters played by Dickens included Sam Weller 
turned waiter ; a voluble barrister by the name of Mr. 
Gabblewig; a hypochondrisc suffering from a prescription 
of mustard and milk; the Gampish mother of a charity- 
boy (Mz. Egg); and her brother, a atone-deaf old soxton, 
who appeared to be “at least ninety years of age.” The 
last-named assumption seams to have been singularly 
offective : 


« After repeated shontings (‘IV's of no use whispering to mo, 
young man’) of the word ' buried’—' Brewed! oh yes, rir, I have 
Lrowed many @ good gallon of alo in my timo, The last batch I 
browed, nir, was finer than all the vest—the best alo over brewod 
in the county. It used to be called in our parts hero, “ Samson 
with his hair on!” in sllasion'—here his excitement shook the 
trenrolous frame into coughing and whooring—'in allusion to ite 
great strength.’ He looked from face to face to reo if his fent 
was duly appreciated, and his venerable jest underatood by thoso 
around; and then, softly repeating, with a glimmering smilo, 
in allnsion to its great strength!” he turned abont, and made 
hie exit, like one moving towards his own grave while he thinks 
he is following the funeral of another.” 


From London the company travelled into tho country, 
whero their setiea of performances was not closed till late 
in the succeeding year, 1852, Dickens was from first to 
Jaat the manager, and the ruling spirit of the undertaking, 
Among his latest recruits, Mr, Wilkie Collins is specially 
mentioned by Forster. The acquaintances which thus 
began soon ripened into a close and lasting friendship, 
and became, with the exception of that with Forster 
himeelf, the most important of all Dickens’ personal inti- 
macies for the history of his career ag an author. 

Speech-making was not in quite the same sense, or to 
quite the same degree, as amateur acting and managing, a 
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voluntary labour on Dickens’ part. Not that he was one of 
‘those to whom the task of occasionally addressing a public 
audience ia 9 pain or even a burden. Indeod, ho was a 
‘born orator ; for he possessed both that strong and clastic 
imaginative power which enables a man to place himsclf 
at once in sympathy with his audience, and that gift of 
speech, pointed, playful, and where necessary impetuous, 
which pleads well in any assembly for any cause, Io 
had moreover the personal qualifications of a handsome 
manly presence, a sympathetic eye, and a fino flexible 
voice which, as his own hints on public speaking show, 
he managed with care and intelligence. He had, he says, 
“fought with beasts (oratorically) in divers arenas.” Dat 
thongh speaker in whom eaze bred force, and foree ens, 
he was the reverse of a mete builder of phrases and 
weaver of periods. “Mere holding forth,” he declared, 
“J utterly detest, abominate, and abjure.” Hia innate 
hatred of talk for mere talk’s sake had doubtless been 
intensified by his early reporting experiences, and by what 
hed become his stereotyped notion of our parliamentary 
system. At the Administration Reform meeting in 1855 
he stated that he had nevor before attended a public 
meeting. On the other hand, he had been for already 
several years in great request for meetings of 9 
different kind, concerned with the establishment or 
advancement of educational or charitable institutions 
im London and other great towns of tho country. 
His addresses from the chair were often of remark- 
able excellence; and this not mercly because crowded 
halls and increased subscription-lists were their con- 
comitanta, and because the happiness of his homour— 
never out of seaton, and even on such occasions often 
singularly prompt—sent everyone home in good spirits 
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In these now forgotten speeches on behalf of Athenaums 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, or of actors’ and artiste’ and 
newsmen’s charities, their occasional advocate never 
appears occasional. Instead of seeming to have 
just mastered his brief while the audience was taking 
ita seats, or to have become for the first time deeply 
interested in his subject in the interval between his 
soup and his spoech, the cause which Dickens pleads 
never has in him cither an imperfectly informed or 6 
half-indifferent representative. Among many charming 
illustrations of a vein of oratory in which he has been 
equalled by very few if by any public men of his own or 
the succeeding generation, I will instance only one address, 
though it belongs to a considerably Jater date than the timo 
of David Copperfield. Nothing, however, that Dickons 
has over written—not even David Copperfield itsoli— 
breathes a tenderer sympathy for the weakness of uapro- 
tected childhood than the beautiful little speech delivered 
by him on February 9th, 1858, on behalf of the London 
Hospital for Sick Children. Beginning with some touches 
of humour concerning the spoilt children of tho rich, 
the orator goes on to speak of the “spoilt children” of 
the poor, illustrating with concrete directness, both the 
humorous and the pathetic side of his subject, and after a 
akilfully introduced sketch of the capabilities and wants of 
the “infant institution” for which he pleads, onding 
with an appeal, founded on a fancy of Charles Lamb, to 
the sapport of the “dream-children” belonging to each 
of his hearers: “ the dear child you love, the dearer child 
you have lost, the child you might have had, the child you 
certainly have been.” This is true eloquence, of a kind 
which aims at something besides opening purseatrings. 
In 1851, he had spoken in the seme vein of mixed humour 
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and pathos on behalf of his clients, the poor actors, 
when, unknown to him, a little child of his own was 
lying dead at home, But in these years of his life, as 
indeed at all times, his voice was at the service of such 
couses os had his sympathy; it was heard at Birmingham, 
at Leeds, at Glasgow ; distance was of little moment to 
his energetic nature; and as to trouble, how could ho 
do anything by halves? 

There was yet a third kind of activity, distinct from 
that of literary work pure and simple, in which Dickens 
in these years for the first timo systematically engaged. 
‘Tt has been seen how he had long cherished tho notion of 
a periodical conducted by himself, and marked by a unity 
of design which should make it in a more than ordinary 
sense his own paper. With a gonius like his, which attached 
itself to the concrete, very much depended at the outset 
upon the choice of a title. he Cricket could not serve 
again, and for some time the notion of an omnipresent 
Shadow, with something, if possible, tacked to it “ express- 
ing the notion of ita being cheerful, useful, and always 
welcome,” seemed to promise excellently. For a rather less 
ambitious design, however, a rather lesa ambitious title was 
sought, and at last fortunately found, in the phrese, 
rendered proverbial by Shakespeare, ‘‘ Household Words,” 
“We hope,” he wrote a few weeks before the fret numbor 
appeared, on March 30th, 1850, “to do some aolid 
good, and we mean to be as cheery and pleasant as 
we can.” But Householt Words, which in form and 
in cost was to be a paper for the multitude, was 
to be eomething more than agreeable and useful and 
cheap. Is was to help in casting out the many devils that 
‘haa teken up their abode in popular periodical literature, 
the “ bastards of the Mountain,” and the foul fiends who 
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dealt in infamous scurrility, and to do this with the aid 
of & charm more potent than the most lucid argument and 
the most abundant facta, “In the bosoms of the young 
and old, of the well-to-do and of the poor,” says the 
Preliminary Word in the first number, “we would 
tenderly cherish that light of fancy which is inherent 
in the homan breast.” To this purpose it was the 
editor's constant and deliberate endeavour to bind his 
paper. “Kur ‘Hovszxonp Worps’ niaginative!” is 
the “solemn and continual Conductorial Injunction” 
which three years after the foundation of the journal be 
impresses, with the artful aid of capitals, upon his faithful 
eoadjutor, Mr. W. H, Wills, In his own contributions 
he waa not forgetful of this maxim, and the most im- 
portant of them, the serial story, Hard Times, was written 
with the express intention of pointing it as a moral. 

There are, I suppose, in addition to the many mysterious 
functions performod by the editor of a literary journal, 
two of the vory highest significance; in the first place, 
the choice of his contributors, and then, if the expression 
may be used, the management of them. In both respects 
‘but one opinion scome to exist of Dickens’ admirable 
qualitics as an editor, Out of the many contributors 
to Household Words, and its kindred successor, All the 
Your Round—some of whom are happily still among 
living writers—it would be invidious to select for mention 
a few in proof of the editor's discrimination. But it 
will not be forgotten that the firs number of the 
earlier journal contained the beginning of a tale by 
Mra Gaskell, whose name will long remain a house 
hold word in England, both North and South, And a 
periodical could hardly be deemed one-sided which in- 
cluded among its contributors scholars and writers of 
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the distinction belonging to the names of Forster and 
Mr. Henry Morley, together with humorous observers of 
men and things such es Mr, Sala and Albert Smith, On 
the other hand, Housekold Worde had whet every literary 
journal ought to have, an individuality of its own; 
and this individuality was of course that of its editor. 
The mannerisms of Dickens’ style afterwards camo 
to be imitated by some among his contributors; but 
the general unity perceptible in the journal was tho 
natural and legitimate result of the fact that it stood 
under the independent control of a vigorous editor, 
assisted by a sub-editor—Mr. W. H. Willa—of rare 
trustworthiness. Dickens had a keon eye for sclect- 
ing subjects from a definite field, a ready skill for 
shaping, if necessary, the articles accepted by him, 
and a genius for providing thom with oxpressive and 
attractive titles, Fiction and poetry apart, theso articles 
have mostly a social character or bearing, although they 
often deviate into the pleasant paths of literature or art; 
and usually, but by no means alwaya, the ecenea or 
associations with which they connect themselves aro of 
England, English. 

Nothing could surpass the unflagging courtesy shown 
by Dickens towards his contributors, great or small, 
old or new, and his pationt interest in their endeavour, 
while he conducted Household Words, and afterwards Al! 
the Year Round, Of this there is evidence enough to 
make the records of the office in Wellington Street a 
pleasant page in the history of journalism. He valued a 
good workman when he found him, and was far too renson- 
able and generous to put his own stamp upon all the good 
metal that passed through his hands, Even in his 
Christmas Numbers he left the utmost possible freedom 
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to hia aseocintes. Where he altered or modified it was as 
one who had come to know the pulse of the public; and he 
‘waa not less considerate with novicas, than he was frank and 
explicit with experts, in the writer’sart. The articles in his 
journal being anonymons, he was not tempted to use names 
aa baits for the public, thongh many who wrote for him 
‘were men or women of high literary reputation. And he 
Kept hia doors open. While some editors deem it their 
duty to ward off would-be contributors, as some ministera 
of atate think it theirs to get rid of deputations, Dickens 
sought to ignore instead of jealously guarding the boundaries 
of professional literature. Nothing in this way ever gave 
him greater delight than to have welcomed and published 
several poems sent to him under e feigned name, but which 
he afterwards discovered to bo the firstfruits of the 
charming poetical talent of Miss Adelaide Procter, the 
daughter of his old friend “Barry Cornwall.” 

In tho preparation of his own papers, or of those 
which, like the Christmas Numbers, he composed con- 
jointly with one or more of his familiars, ho spared no 
labour and thought no toil too great, At times, of course, 
he, like all periodical writers who cannot be merry every 
‘Wednesday or caustic every Saturday, felt the pressure 
of the acrew—“ as to two comic articles,” he exclaims on 
one occasion, “or two any sort of articles, out of me, 
that’s the intenscst extremo of no-goism.” But, ag a rule, 
no great writer ever ran more gaily under his self-imposed 
yoke. His “Uncommercial Travels,” as he at a later 
Gate happily christened them, familiarised him with 
whatever parts or aspects of London his long walks had 
still left unexplored; and he was as conscientious in 
hunting up the details of a complicated subject as in 
finding out the eecrets of an obscure pursuit or trade, 
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Accomplished antiquarians and “ commissioners” aasinted. 
him in his lsbours; but he waa no roi fainéant on 
the editorial sofa which he so complacently describes. 
‘Whether he was taking A Walk in a Workhouse, or 
knocking at the door of another with the supernumerary 
waifs in Whitechapel, or On (night) Duty sith Tuepector 
Field among the worst of the London sluma, he waa 
always ready to see with his own eyes; after which the 
photographic power of his pen seemed always capable 
of doing the rest. Occasionally he troata topics more 
properly journalistic, but he is most delightful when he 
tekes his ease in his English or his French Watering 
Place, ox carries his readers with him on A Fliyht to 
Paris, bringing before them, as it were, in breathless 
succession, every inch of the familiar journey. Happiost 
of all is he when, with his friend Mr. Wilkio Collins— 
this, however, not until the autumn of 1857—he starte 
on The Lazy Tour of Ywo Idle Apprentices, tho earlior 
chapters of which furnish some of the best specimens of 
his most humorous prose. Neither at the same time doea 
he forget himself to enforee the claim of his journal 
to strengthen the imaginary side of literature. In on 
assumed character he allows a veteran poet to carry him 
By Rail to Parnassus, and even good-humouredly banters 
an old friend, George Cruikshank, for having committed 
Frauds on the Fairies by re-editing legendary lore with 
the view of inculesting the principle of Total Abstinence, 

Such, then, were some of the channels in which the 
intense mental and physical energy of Dickens found a 
congenial outlet in these busy years Yet in the very 
midat of this multifarious activity the mysterious and 
controlling power of hia genins enabled him to collect 
himeelf for the composition of a work of fiction which, as 
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T have already said, holds, and will always continue to 
hold, a place of its own among his works. “Of all my 
‘ooks,” he declares, “I like this the best, It will be 
easily believed that Iam fond parent to every child of 
my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as 
dearly as I love them. But, like many fond parents, I 
have in my heart of hearts a favourite child—and his 
name is Davi Correarimip!” He parted from the 
story with a pang, and when in after life he returned to 
ite perusal, he was hardly able to master the emotions 
which it recalled; perhaps even he hardly knew what 
the effort of ita production had cost him. 

‘The first number of David Copperfield was published 
in May, 1849—the last in November, 1850. To judge 
from the difficulty which Dickens found in choosing a 
title for his story, of which difficulty plentiful evidence 
remains in MS, at South Kensington—he must have 
been fain to delay longer even than usual on the 
threshold. In the end the name of the hero evolved 
itself out of a series of transformations, from Trotfield 
and Trotbury to Copperboy, Copperstone—“ Copperfall” 
being reserved as a lectio varians for Mrs. Crupp—and 
Copperfield. Then at last the pen could fall seriously to 
work, and, proceeding slowly at first—for the first page of 
the MS. contains a great number of alterations—dip itself 
now into black, now into blue ink, and in a small writing, 
already contrasting with the bolder hand of earlier days, 
produce page upon page of an incomparable book. No 
doubt what so irresistibly attracted Dickens to David 
Copperfield, and what has since fascinated many readers, 
more or leas conscious of the secret of the charm, is the 
autobiographical element in the story. Until the publi- 
cation of Forster's Z4fa, no reader of Copperfield could be 
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aware of the pang it must have eost Dickens to lay bare, 
though to unsuspecting eyes, the story of experiences 
which he had hitherto kept all but absolutely secret, and 
to which his own mind could not recur without « quiver. 
ing sencitiveness, No reader could trace, aa the memory 
of Dickens always must have traced, some of the most 
vivid of those experiences, imbued though thoy were with 
the tinta of a delightfully playfal humour, in the doings 
and dealings of Mr. Wilkins Micawber, whoso original, 
by a strange coincidence, was passing tranquilly away 
out of life, while his comic counterpart was blossoming 
into a whimsical immortality, And no reader could 
divine, what very probably even the author may hanlly 
have ventured to confess to himself, that in the lovely 
Tittle idyll of the loves of Dosdy and Dore—with Jip, aa 
Dora’a father might have said, intervening—there were, 
besides the reminiscences of an innocent juvenile amour, 
the vestiges of a man’s unconfessed though not altogether 
unrepressed disappointment—the sense that “there was 
slwaya something wanting.” But in order to be affected 
‘by & persona] or autobiographical element in fiction or 
poem, 'it is by no means necessary to be aware of ita actual 
‘bearing and character, or even of its very-existence ; Amelia 
wonld gain little by illustrative notes concerning the ex- 
periences of the first Mrs, Fielding. To excite in a work of 
firtion the peculiar kind of intereat of which I am speaking, 
the existance of an sutobiographical substratum need not 
be apparent in it, nor need its presence be even auspected. 
Bnough, if it be there. But it had far better bo away 
altogether, unless the novelist has eo thoroughly fused 
this particular stream of metal with tho mass filling his 
mould that the result ia an integral artistic whole. Buch 
‘was, howsver, the case with David Copperfield, which of 
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all Dickens’ fictions is on the whole the most perfect as a 
work of art. Personal reminiscences which lay deep in 
the author's breast are, as effects, harmonised with local 
associations old and new. Thus Yarmouth, painted in 
the etory with singular pootic truthfulness, bad only quite 
recently been seen by Dickens for the first time, on a 
holidsy trip, ‘His imagination still subdued to iteelf all 
the elements with which he worked; and, whatever may 
‘be thought of the construction of this story, none of 
his other books equals it in that harmony of tone which 
no artist can secare unless by receating all his materials, 
As to the construction of David Copperfield, however, 
I frankly confess that I perceive no serious fault in it. 
It is a story with a plot, and not merely a string of adven- 
tures and experiences, like little Davy’s old favourites 
upstairs at Blunderstone. In the conduct of this plot 
blemishes may here and there occur, The boy's flight from 
London, and the direction which it takes, aro insufficiently 
accounted for. A certain amount of obscurity as well 
pethaps as of improbability, pervades the relations between. 
Uriah and the victim, round whom the unspeakable 
slimy thing writhes and wriggles, On the other hand, 
the mere conduct of the story has much that is beautiful 
in it, Thus there is real art in the way in which the 
scene of Barkia’ death—written with admirable modora- 
tion—prepares for the ‘“‘greater loss” at hand for the 
mourning femily, And in the entire treatment of his 
hero’s double love story, Dickens has, to my mind, 
avoided that discord which—in spite of himself, jars 
upon the reader both in Zemond and in Adam Bede, The 
‘best constructed part of David Copperfield is, however, 
unmistakeably the story of Little Emily and her kins. 
folk. This is most skilfully interwoven with the personal 
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experiences of David, of which—axcept in its very begin- 
nings—it forms no integral part; and throughout the reader 
is haunted by a presentiment of the coming catastrophe, 
though unable to divine the tragic force and justice of its 
actual accomplishment, A touch altered here and there 
in Ateerforth, with the Rosa Dartle episode excludes! or 
greatly reduced, and this part of David Copperfield might 
challenge comparison as to workmanship with the whole 
literature of modern fiction, 

Of the idyll of Davy and Dora—what shall X say?’ Its 
earliest stages are full of the gayest comedy, What, for 
instance, could surpass tho history of the picnic—where 
was it? perhaps it was near Ciuildford. At that feast un 
imaginary rival, ‘Rod Whisker,” made the salad—how 
could they eat it t—and “voted himself into the charge 
of the wino-cellar, which ho constructed, being an ingenious 
beast, in the hollow trunk of tree.” Better still ara tho 
backward ripples in the course of true love; best of all 
the deep wisdom of Miss Mills, in whose nature mental 
trial and suffering supplied, in some measure, the placo 
of years. In the narrative of the young housekeeping, 
David’s real trouble is most skilfully mingled with the 
comic woes of the situation ; and thus the idyll almost 
imperceptibly passes into the last phase, where the clouds 
dissolve in a rain of tears, The genius which concsived 
and executed these closing was touched by a pity 
towards the fictitious creatures of his own imagination, 
which melted his own heart ; and thus his pathos is here 
irresistible. 

The inventive power of Dickens in none of his other 
‘books indulged itself 20 abundantly in the creation of 
eccentric characters, but neither was it in any eo admirably 
tempered by taste and focling. It contains no character 
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which could strictly be called grotesque, unless it be 
little Miss Mowcher. Most of her outward peculiarities 
Dickens had copied from « living original, but receiving 
@ remonstrance from the latter he good-humouredly altered 
the use he had intended to make of the character, and 
thereby spoilt what there was in it—not much in my 
opinion—to spoil. Mr. Dick belongs to a species of 
eccentric personages—mad people in a word—for which 
Dickens as a writer had a curious liking; but though 
there is consequently no true humour in this character, 
it helps to bring out the latent tenderness in another. 
David’s Aunt is a figure which none but a true humorist 
such aa Sterne or Dickens could have drawn, and she 
must have sprung from the author's brain armed cap-d-pie 
as she appeared in her gerden before his little double, 
‘Yet even Miss Betsoy Trotwood was not altogether a 
creation of the fancy, for at Broadataira the locality is 
still pointed out where the ‘‘one great outrage of her life” 
was daily renewed. In the other chief characters of this 
story the author scams to rely entirely on natural truthful- 
ness. Ho must have had many opportunities of noting the 
ways of seamen and fishermen, but the occupants of the old 
‘boat near Yarmouth possess the typical characteristics with 
which the experience and the imagination of centuries have 
agreed to credit the “salt” division of mankind, Again, he 
had had his own experience of shabby-genteel life, and of 
the struggle which ho had himself seen a happy and a 
buoyant temperament maintaining against a sea of trouble, 
But Mr. Micawber, whatever features may have been 
transferred to him, is the type of a whole race of men who 
‘will not vanish from the face of the earth eo long as 
the hope which lives eternal in the human bresst is 
only temporarily suspended by the laws of debtor and 
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creditor, and is always capable of revival with the aid of 
8 bowl of milk-punch. A kindlier and 2 merrier, a more 
humoroys and a more genuine character was never con- 
ceived than this; and if anything was wanted to complete 
the comicality of the conception, it was the wife of his 
‘bosom with the twins at her own, and her mind mado up 
not to desert Mr. Micawber. Delightful too in his way, 
though of » class more common in Dickens, is Tommy 
Traddles, the genial picture of whose married life in 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, with the dearest girl in the 
world and her five sisters, including the beauty, on » 
visit, may have been suggested by kindly personal 
tyminiscences of youthful days, In contrast to these cha- 
racters, the shambling, fawning, villainous hypocrisy of 
Uriah Heep is s piece of intense and elaborate workman- 
ship, almost cruelly done without being overdone. It 
was in his figures of hypocrites that Dickens’ satirical 
power most diversely displayed iteelf; and by the side of 
Uriah Heep in this story, literally so in the prison-aceno 
at the close, stands another species of the race, the 
valet Littimer, a sketch which Thackeray himself could 
not have surpassed. 

‘Thus, then, I must leave the book, with its wealth of 
pathos and humour, with the glow of youth still tinging 
its pages, but with the gentler mood of manhood pervading 
it from first to last, The reality of David Copperfield is, 
perhaps, the first feature in it likely to strike the reader 
now to its charms; but « closer acquaintance will produce, 
and familiarity will enhanee, the sense of ite wonderful 
art, Nothing will ever destroy the popularity of a work 
of which it can truly be said that, while offering to his 
muse a gift not lea beautiful than precious, its author 
put into it his life's blood. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHANGES, 
1852—1858. 


I wave spoken of both the intellectual and the physical 
vigour of Charles Dickens as at their height in the 
years of which the most enduring fruit was tho most 
delightful of all his fictions. But there was no broak in 
his activity after the achicvement of this or any other of 
his literary sucossess, and he was never harder at work 
than during the seven years of which I ain about to speak, 
although in this period also occasionally he was to be 
found hard at play. Ita beginning saw him settled in his 
new and cheerfully-furnished abode at Tavistock House, 
of which he hed taken possession in October, 1851, At 
its close he was master of the country residence which 
had been the dream of his childhood, but he had become 
‘a stranger to that tranquillity of mind without which no 
man’s house is truly his home, Gradually, but surely, 
things had then, ors little before, come to such a pass that, 
he wrote to his faithful friend: “Iam become incapable 
of rest, I am quite confident I should rust, break ond 
die, if I spared myself, Much botter to die, doing. 
‘What I am in that way, nature made me first, aud my 
‘way of lifo has of late, alas! confirmed.” Early in 
1852, the youngest of his children had been born to 
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him—the boy whose babyhood once more revived in him 
@ tenderness the depth of which no eccentric humours 
and fantastic sobriguets could conceal. In May, 1858, 
hho had separated from the mother of his children, and 
though eelf-sacrificing affection was at hand to watch 
over them and him, yet that domestic life of which he 
had become the prophet and poet to hundreds of thousands 
was in ita fairest and fullest form at an end for himself, 
In the earlier of these years, Dickens’ movements were 
atill very much of the same kind, and varied much after the 
same fashion as in the period described in my last chapter, 
Ta 1852 the series of amateur performances in the country 
was completed; but time was found for a summer residence 
in Camden Creavcent, Dover. During his stay there, and 
during most of his working hours in this and the following 
year—the spring of which was partly spent at Brighton 
he was engaged upon his new story, Bleak House, 
published in numbers dating from March, 1852, to Sep- 
tember, 1853. “To let you into a secret,” he had written 
to his lively friend, Miss Mary Boyle, from Dover, “I am 
not quite sure that I ever did like, or ever shall like 
anything quite ao well as Copperfield. But I foreseo, I 
think, some very good things in Bleak House.” There is 
no reason to believe that, by the general public, this novel 
was at the time of its publication a whit lesa favourably 
judged or less eagerly read than ite predecessor, According 
to the author's own testimony, it “took extraordinarily, 
especially during the last five or six months” of its iasne, 
and “ retained its immense circulation from the first, beat- 
ing dear old Copperfield by a round ten thousand or more.” 
‘To this day the book has its stanch friends, some of whom 
would perhaps be slow to confess by which of the elementa 
in the story they are most forcibly attracted. On the other 
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hand, Bleak Houses was probably the first of Dickens’ 
works which furnished s suitable text to a class of cansors 
whose precious balms have since descended upon his head. 
with constant reiteration. The power of amusing being 
graciously conceded to the “ man of genius,” his book was 
charged with “absolute want of constraction,” and with 
being a heterogensous compound made up of a meagre and 
melodramatic story, and a number of “ odd folks that have 
to do with a long Chancery suit.” Of the characters them- 
selves it was asterted that, though in the main excessively 
funny, they were more like caricatures of the stage than 
studies from nature; some approval was bestowed upon 
particular figures, but rather as types of the influence of 
externals than as real individualities ; and while the cha- 
racter of the poor crossing-sweeper was generously praised, 
it was regretted that Dickens should never have succecded. 
in drawing “a man or woman whose lot is cast among the 
high-horn or wealthy.” He belonged, unfortunately, “in 
literaturo.to the same class as his illustrator, Hablot 
Browne, in design, though he far surpasses the illustrator 
in range and power.” In other words, he was essentially 
& carioaturist, 

As applied to Bleak House, with which I am at present 
alone concerned, this kind of censure was in more ways 
than one unjust. So far es constructive skill was con- 
cerned, the praise given by Forster to Bleak House may 
‘be considered excessive ; but there can be no doubt that, 
as compared, not with Pickwick and Nickleby, but with 
its immediate predecessor, David Copperfield, this novel 
exhibits » decided advance in that respect. In truth, 
Dickens in Bleak House for the first time emancipated 
himself from that form of novel which, in accordance 
with his great eighteenthcentury favourites, he had 
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hitherto more or leas consciously adopted—the novel of 
adventure, of which the person of the hero, rather than 
the machinery of the plot, forms the connecting element. 
Tt may be that the influence of Mr. Wilkie Collins was 
already strong upon him, and that the younger writor, 
whom Dickens was about this time praising for his un- 
likeness to the “ conceited idiots who suppose that volumes 
are to be tossed off like pancakes,” was already teaching 
something to, as well as learning something from, the 
elder. It may also be that the criticiam which as oditor 
of Household Words Dickens was now in the habit of 
judiciously applying to the fiotions of others, unconsciously 
affected his own mothods and processes. Certain it is 
that from this point of view Bleak House may be said to 
‘bogin a new series among his works of fiction, The great 
Chancery suit and the fortunes of those concerned in it 
are not a disconnected background from which the mystery 
of Lady Dedlock’s secret stands forth in relief ; but the 
two main parte of the story are skilfully interwoven as in 
a Spanish double-plot. Nor is the success of the general 
action materially affected by the circumstance that the tone 
of Esther Summerson’s diary ia not altogether true. At the 
same time, there ia indisputably some unevenness in tho 
conatruction of Bleak Houses. It drags, and drags very 
perceptibly, in some of its earlier parte. On the othor 
hand, the interest of the reader is strongly revived, when 
that popular favourite, Mr. Inepector Bucket, appears on 
the scene, and when, more especially in the admirably 
vivid narrative of Esther's journey with the detective, 
the nearness of the catastrophe exercises its exciting 
influence. Some of the machinery, moreover—such as 
the Smallweed family’s part in the plot—is tiresome; and 
particular incidents are intolersbly horrible or abeurd— 
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such as, on the one hand, the spontaneous combustion 
(which ia proved possible by the analogy of historical 
facta }), and on the other, the intrusion of the oil-grinding 
Mr, Chadband into the eolemn presence of Sir Leiccster 
Dedlock’a grief. Bat in general the parts of the narrative 
are well knit together; and there is a subtle skill in the 
‘way in which the two main parte of the story converge 
towards their common close. 

The idea of making an impersonal object like a great 
Chancery suit the centre round which e large and mani- 
fold group of characters revolves, seems to savour of 4 
drama rather than of a story. No doubt the theme sug- 
gosted itself to Dickens with a very real purpose, and on 
the basis of facts which he might well think warranted 
him in his treatment of it; for, true artist though he was, 
the thought of exposing some national defect, of helping 
to bring about some real reform, was always paramount 
in his mind ovor any mere literary conception. Primé 
Sucie, at least, and with all due deference to Chancery 
judges and ominent silk gowns like Mr. Blowers, the 
Jength of Chancery suits was a real public grievance, as 
well as a frequent private calamity. But even as a 
mere artistic notion, the idea of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce as 
diversely affecting those who lived by it, those who re- 
belled against it, those who died of it, was in its way of 
unique forces ; and while Dickens never brought to any 
other of his subjects so useful a knowledge of ite external 
details—in times gone by he had served a “Kenge and 
Carboys” of his own—hardly any one of those subjects 
suggested so wide a variety of aspacts for characteristic 
‘treatment. 

For never before had his versatility in drawing character 
filled his canvas with so multitudinous and so various & 
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host of personages. The legal profession, with its ser- 
vitors and hangers-on of every degree, occupies the centre 
of the picture. In this group no figure is more deserving 
of admiration than that of Mr. Tulkinghorn, the eminently 
respectable family solicitor at whose very funeral, by a 
four-wheeled affliction, the goodwill of the aristocracy 
manifests itself, ‘We learn very little about him, and. pro~ 
bably care less ; but he interests us precisely as we should 
‘be interested by the real old family lawyer, about whom we 
might know and care equally little, were we to find him 
alone in the twilight, drinking his ancient port in his freacoed 
chamberin those fields where the shepherds play on Chancery 
pipes that have nostop. (Mr. Forster, by the way, omitted 
to point out to his readers, what the piety of American 
research has since put on record, that Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
house was a pictura of the biographer’a own residence.) 
‘The portrait of Mr. Vholes, who supports an unassailable 
‘but unenviable professional reputation for the sake of “‘ the 
threa dear girls at home,” and a father whom he has to 
support ‘in the Vale of Taunton,” is less attractive; but 
nothing could be more in its place in the story than the 
clammy tenacity of this legal ghoul and his dead glove,” 
Lower down in ihe great system of the law, we come 
upon Mr. Guppy and his fellows, the very quintessence of 
cockney vulgarity, seasoned with a flavour of legal eharp- 
ness without which the rankness of the mixture would be 
incomplete. To the legal group Miss Flite, whose original, 
if I remember right, used to haunt the Temple es woll 
as the precincts of the Chancery courts, may likewise be 
said to belong. She is quite legitimately introduced into 
the story—-which cannot be ssid of all Dickens’ madmen 
—because her madness sssociates iteclf with its main 
theme, 
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Much admiration has been bestowed upon the figures 
of an eccentric by- or under-plot in this story, in which 
the family of the Jellybys and the sugust Mr. Turvey- 
drop are, actively, or by passive endurance, engaged, The 
philanthropic section of Ze monde od Ton sennuie haa never 
‘been satirised more tellingly, and, it must be added, more 
bitterly. Perhaps at the time of the publication of 
Bleak House the activity of our Mrs. Jellybys took a 
wider and more cosmopolitan sweep than in later days ; 
for we read at the end of Esther's diary how Mra, 
Jellyby “has been disappointed in Borrioboola Gha, which 
turned out a failure in consequence of the King of Bor- 
rioboola wanting to eell everybody—who survived the 
climate—for Rum ; but sho has taken up with the righta 
of women to sit in Parliament, and Caddy tells me it is a 
tnission involving more correspondence than the old one.” 
But Mr, Jellyby’s interference in the affairs of other 
people is after all hurtful only because in busying herself 
with theirs she forgets her own. The truly offensive bene- 
fastress of her fellow-creatures is Mrs. Pardiggle, who, 
maxim in mouth and tract in hand, furns everything sho 
approaches to stone, Among her victims are her own 
children, including Alfred, aged five, who has been in- 
duced to take an oath “never to use tobscco in any 
form.” 

‘The particular vein of feeling that led Dickens to the 
delineation of these satirical figures was ons which never 
ran dry with him, and which suggested some forcible. 
feeble satire in his very last fiction, I call it a vein of 
feeling only ; for he could hardly have atgued in cold 
blood that the efforta which he ridicules were not mis- 
represented as a whole by his satire, When poor Jo on 
his deathbed is “ asked whether he ever knew a prayer,” 
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and replies that he could never make anything out of 
those spoken by the gentlemen who “came down Tom-all- 
Alone’s a-prayin',” but who “mostly sed aa the t/other 
wuns preyed wrong,” the author brings a charge which 
he might not have found it easy to substantiate. Yet 
—with the exception of such isolated pamages—the 
figure of Jo is in truth one of the most powerful protests 
that have been put forward on hehalf of the friendleas 
outcasts of our streets, Nor did the romantic clement in 
the conception interfere with ths effect of tho realistic, 
If Jo, who eeems at first to have been intended to be one 
of the main figures of the story, is in Dickens’ best pathetio 
manner, the Bagnet family is in his happiest vein of quiet 
humour. Mr. Inspector Bucket, though not altogether 
free from manneriam, well deserves the popularity which 
he obtained. ‘For this character, as the pages of House- 
hold Words testify, Dickens had made many studies in 
real life, The detective police-officer had at that time not 
yet become a standing figure of fiction and the drama, 
nor had the detective of real life begun to destroy the 
illusion. 

Bleak House was least of all among the novela hitherto 
published by its author obnoxious to the charge persistently 
brought against him, that he was doomed to failure in his 
attempts to draw characters taken from any but the lower 
epheres of life—in his attempts, in short, to draw ladies 
and gentlemen, To begin with, one of the most interesting 
characters in the book— indeed, in ita relation to the main 
iden of the story, the most interesting of all—is the 
youthfal hero, if he is to be so called, Richard Carson, 
From the very nature of the conception, the character is 
passive only; but the art and fecling are in their way 
wnsurpassed with which the gradual collapss aan 
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nature is here exhibited. Sir Leicester Dedlock, in some 
measure intended as a type of his class, has been con- 
demned as wooden and unnatural; and no doubt the 
machinery of that part of the story in which he is con- 
cerned creake before it gets under way. On the other 
hand, after the catastrophe has overwhelmed him and 
his house, he becomes a really fine picture, unmarred by 
any Grandieonianisms in either thought or phrase, of a 
true gentleman, bowed but not warped by distress, Sir 
Leicester's relatives, both dead and living; Volumnia’s 
sprightly ancestress on the wall, and that “fair Dedlock” 
herself ; the whole cousinhood, debilitated and otherwise, 
‘but of ons mind on such points as William Buffy’s blame- 
worthy neglect of his duty then in office; all these make 
up a very probable picture of a house great enough—or 
thinking itself great enough—to look at the affairs of the 
world from the family point of view. In Lady Dedlock 
alone a failure must be admitted; but she, with her 
wicked double, the uncanny French maid Hortense, 
exists only for the sake of the plot. 

‘With all its merits, Bleak House has little of that charm 
which belongs to so many of Dickens’ earlier stories, and 
to David Copperfield above all. In part at least, this 
may be due to the excessive severity of the task which 
Dickens had set himself in Bleak House ; for hardly any 

other of his works is constructed on 0 large a scale, ot 
contains so many characters organically connected with 
the progress of its plot ; and in part, again, to the half- 
didactic half-satirical purport of the story, which weighs 
heavily on the writer. An overstrained tone announces itself 
on the very firat page ; an opening full of power—indeed, 
of genius; but pitched ina key which we fecl at once 
will not, without effort, be maintained. On the second 
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page the prose has actually become verse; or how else 
can one desoribe part of the following apostrophe? 


“ This is the Court of Chancery, which bas its decaying houses 
and ita blighted lands in every abire; which has its worn-out 
lunatic in every madhouse, and its dead in every churchyard; 
which bas ite rained suitor with his slipshod héels and thread. 
‘bare dress, borrowing and begging through the round of every 
man’s acquaintance; which gives to monied might the means 
abuudantly of wearing out the right; which so exhausts flnancog, 
patience, courage, bope) so overthrows the brain and breaks tho 
Deart, that there is nob an honourable man among ita practi. 
tionera who would not give—who does not often give—the 
warning, ‘Buffer any wrong that can be done you, rather than 
come here 7” 

Tt was possibly with some thought of giving to 
Bleak House also, though in « different way, the close 
telation to his experiences of living men to which 
David Copperfield had owed so much, that Dickens 
introduced into it two portraits, Doubtless, at first, his 
intention had by no means gone so far as this. His 
constant counsellor always disliked his mixing up in his 
fictitious characters any persons! reminiscences of particular 
men, experience having shown that in such cases tho whole 
character came out more Hike than the author was aware, 
Nor can Dickens himself have failed to understand how 
such an experiment is always tempting, and always 
dangerous, how it is often irreconcileable with good 
feeling, and quite as often with good taste. In Bleak 
House, however, it occurred to him to introduce likencases 
of two living mep, both more or Jess well known to the 
public and to himself; and both of individuslities too 
clearly marked for » portrait, or even s caricature, of 
either to be easily mistaken. Of that art of mystification 
which the authors of both English and French romans d 
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olaf have since practised with so much transient success, 
he was no master, and fortunately so: for what could be 
more ridiculous than that the reader's interest in a 
charactar should be stimulated, first, by its being evidently 
the Iste Lord P-lm-rst-n, or the P—— of O——-, and 
then by its being no leas evidently somebody elae$ it 
should be added that neither of the two portrait characters 
in Bleak House possosses the least importance for the 
conduct of the story, so that there is nothing to justify 
their introduction except whatever excellence may belong 
to them in themselves, 

Lawrence Boythorn is deseribed by Mr. Sydney Colvin 
as drawn from Walter Savage Landor with his intellectual 
greatness loft ont, It was of course unlikely that his 
intellectual greatnesa should be left in, the intention 
obviously being to reproduce what was eccentric in the 
‘ways and manner, with a suggestion of what was noble in 
the charsoter, of Dickens’ famons friend. Whethor, had 
he attempted to do so, Dickens could have drawn a picture 
of the whole Landor, is another question. Landor, who 
could put into a classic dialogue that sense of the naif 
to which Dickens is generally a stranger, yet passionately 
admired the most sentimental of all his young friend's 
pootic figures ; and it might almost be said that the intel- 
lectual natures of the two men were drawn together 
by the foree of contrast. They appear to have first become 
intimate with one another during Landor's residence 
at Bath—which began in 1837—and they frequently met 
atGore House. Ata celebration of the poot’s birthday 
in his lodgings st Bath, so Forster tells us in his 
biography of Landor, “the fancy which took the form of 
Little Nell in the Ouriosity Shop firat dawned on the 
genius of its creator.” In Landor’s specious mind there 
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was room for cordial admiration of an suthor, the 
‘bent of whose genius differed widely from that of his 
own; and he could thus afford to sympathise with his 
whole heart in creation which men of much emaller 
intellectual build have pronounced mawkish and 
unreal, Dickens afterwards gave to one of his sons 
the names of Walter andor; and when tho old man 
died at last, after his godson, paid him an eloquent 
tribute of respect in AW the Year Round. In this 
paper the personal intention of the character of Boythorn 
is avowed by implication; but though Landor esteemed 
and loved Dickens, it might seem matter for wonder, did 
not eccentrics after all sometimes cherish their own eocen- 
tricity, that hig irascible nature failed to resent a rather 
doubtful compliment. For the character of Boythorn 
is whimsical rather than, in any but tho earlier sense of 
the word, humorous, But the portmit, however imperfect, 
waa in this instance, beyond all doubt, both kindly meant 
and kindly taken ; though it cannot be said to have added 
to the attractions of the book into which it is intro. 
duced, 

‘While no doubt ever existed as to this likeness, the 
caso may not seem so clear with regard to the original of 
Harold Skimpole, It would be far more pleasant to pass 
by without notice the controversy—if controversy it can 
‘be called—which this character provoked ; but a wrong 
done by one eminent man of letters to another, however 
unforeseen its extent may have been, and however 
genuine the endeavour to repair its effect, becomes part 
of literary history. That the original of Harold Skimpole 
was Leigh Hunt cannot reasonably be called into question. 
‘This assertion by no means precludes the possibility, or 
probability, that a second original suggested certain 
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features in the portrait. Nor does it contradict the 
substantial truthfulness of Dickens’ own atatement, 
published in All the Year Round after Leigh Hunt's 
desth, on the appearance of the new edition of the 
Autobiography with Thornton Hunt's admirable intro- 
duction. While, Dickens then wrote, “he yielded to the 
temptation of too often making the character speak like 
his old friend,” yet “he no more thought, God forgive 
him! thet the admired original would ever be charged 
with the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature, than 
he had himself ever thought of charging the blood of 
Deedemona and Othello on the innocent Academy model 
who sat for Ingo’s log in the picture, Even as to the mere 
occasional manner,” he declared that he had “altered the 
whole of that part of the text, when two intimate friends 
of Leigh Hunt—both still living—discovered too strong a 
resemblance to his ‘way.’” But, while accepting this 
statement, and suppressing a regret that after discovering 
the dangerous closeness of the resemblance Dickens should 
have, quite at the end of the atory, introduced a satirical 
reference to Harold Skimpole’s sautcbiography—Leigh 
Hunt's having been published only a year or two before— 
one must confess that the explanation only helps to prove 
tha rashness of the offence. While intending the portrait 
to keep its own secret from the general public, Dickens 
at the same time must have wished to gratify a fow keen- 
sighted friends. In March, 1852, he writes to Forster, 
evidently in reference to the apprehensions of his corre- 
epondent : ‘Browne has done Skimpole, and helped to 
make him singularly unlike ‘the great original.” Tho 
* great original” was a man for whom, both before and 
after this untoward incident in the relations between them, 
Dickons professed « warm regerd, and who, to judge from 
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the testimony of those who knew him well,’ and from his 
unaffected narrative of his own life, abundently deserved 
it, A perusal of Leigh Hunt's Autobiography suffices to 
show that he used to talk in Skimpole’s manner, and even 
to write in it; that he wes at one period of his life alto- 
gether ignorant of money matters, and that he cultivated 
cheerfulness on principle, But it likewise shows thet 
‘his ignorance of business was acknowledged by him asa 
misfortune in which he was very far from exulting. “Do 
I boast of this ignorance” he writes. “Alas | I have no 
such respect for the pedantry of absurdity as that I 
blush for it, and I only reeord it out of a sheer painful 
Movement of conscience, as 8 warning to those young 
authors who might be led to look upon such folly asa fino 
thing, which at all events is what I never thought it 
myself.” On the other hand, as his son showed, his 
cheerfulness, which was not inconsistent with a natural 
proneness to intervals of melancholy, rested on grounds 
which were the result of a fino as well as healthy morality. 
“The valao of cheerful opinions,” he wrote, in words em- 
bodying a moral than Dickens himself was never weary of 
enforeing, “is inestimable ; they will retain « sort of 
heaven round a man, when everything else might fail him, 
and consequently they ought to be religiously inewlcated 
upon his children.” At thesametime, no quality was moro 
conepicuous in his life than his readiness for hard work, 
even under the most depressing circumstances ; and no 
feature was more marked in his moral charecter than hia 


¥ Among these is Mr. Alexander Ireland, the anthor of the 
Bibliography of Leigh Hunt and Hastitt, who haa kindly oom. 
mnnicated to me part of hie collections concerning the former, 
Tho titéle-tattle agninst Leigh Hunt repeated by Lord Macaulay 
4s, on the face of it, unworthy of notice. 
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conscientioumness, “In the midst of the sores tempta- 
tions,” Dickens wrote of him, “ he maintained his honesty 
unblemished by a single stain ; and in all public and private 
transactions he was the very soul of truth and honour.” 
To mix up with the outward traits of such a man the 
detestable obliquities of Harold Skimpole was an experi- 
ment paradoxical even as a mere piece of character-drawing. 
The merely literary rosult is a failure, while a wound waa 
needlessly inflicted, if not upon Leigh Hunt himeolf, at 
least upon all who cherished his friendship or good name. 
Dickens soems honestly and deeply to have regretted what 
he had done, and the extremely tasteful little tribute to 
Leigh Hunt's poetic gifts, which, some yeara before the 
death of the latter, Dickens wrote for Houachold Worde,* 
must have partaken of the nature of an amende honorable. 
Neither his subsequent repudiation of unfriendly inten- 
tions, nor his earlier exertions on Leigh Hunt’s behalf, aro 
to be overlooked, but they cannot undo a mistake which 
forma an unfortunate incident in Dickens’ literary life, 
singularly freo though that life es a whole is from the 
miseries of personal quarrels, and all the pettinesses with 
which the world of letters is too familiar. 

‘While Dickens was engaged upon a literary work such 
as would have absorbed the intellectual energies of most 
men, he not only wrote occasionally for his journal, but 
also dictated for publication in it the successive portions 
of a book altogether outside his usual range of authorship. 
This was A Child's History of England, the only one of 
his works that was not written by his own hand, A 
history of England, written by Charles Dickens for his 
own or anyone else’s children, was sure to be a different 
work from one written under similar circumstances by 

* By Bail to Parnassus, June 16, 1856. 
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‘Mr. Freeman or the late M. Guizot. The book, though 
it cannot be called a success, is however by no moans 
devoid of interest. Just ten years earlier he had written, 
and printed, a history of England for the benefit of 
his eldest son, then @ hopeful student of the age of 
five, which was composed, as he informed Douglas Jerrold 
at the time,)“‘in the exact spirit” of that advanced poli- 
tieian’a paper, “for I don’t know what I shonld do if 
he were to get hold of any Conservative or High Church 
notions ; and the best way of guarding against any such 
horrible result is, I take it, to wring the parrote’ necks in 
his very cradle.” The Child’s History of England is 
‘written in the same spirit, and illustrates more directly, 
and, it must be added, more coarsely than any of Dickens’ 
other works, his hatred of ecolesiasticiam of all kinds, 
‘Thus, the account of Dunstan is pervaded by a prejudico 
which is the fruit of anything but knowledge ; Edward 
the Confessor is “the dreary old” and “the maudlin 
Confessor ;” and the Pope and what belongs to him are 
‘treated with a measure of contumely which would have 
satisfied the heart of Leigh Hunt himself. To bo sur, if 
King John is dismissed as a “ miserable brute,” King 
Henry the Eighth is not more courteously designated as a 
“blot of blood and grease upon the history of England.” 
On the other hand it could hardly be but that certain 
passages of the national story should be well told by eo 
great a master of narrative ; and though the atrain in which 
parte of the history of Charles the Second are recounted 
strikes one as hardly suitable to the young, to whom 
irony is in general caviare indeed, yet there are touches 
oth in the story of “this merry gentleman”—e desig. 
nation which almost recalls Fegin—and elsewhere in 
the book not unworthy of its author, Its patriotic spirit 
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is quite as striking as its radicalism; and vulgar aa some 
of ite expressions must be called, there is a pleasing glow 
in the passage on King Alfred, which declares the 
“English-Saxon” character to have been “the greatest 
character among the nations of the earth;” and there 
is a yet nobler enthusiasm, such as it would indeed be 
worth any writer’ while to infuse into the young, in the 
passionate earnestness with which, by means of the story 
of Agincourt, the truth is enforced that “nothing can 
moake war otherwise than horrible.” 

This book must have been dictated, and some at least 
of the latter portion of Bleak House written, at Boulogne, 
where, after a spring gojourn at Brighton, Dickens spent 
the summer of 1853, and where were also passed the 
summers of 1854 and 1856. Boulogne, where Le Sage’s 
lost years wore spent, was Our French Watering-place, 
80 graphically described in a paper in Household Words 
as a companion picture to the old familiar Broadstairs, 
The family were comfortably settled on # green hill- 
side close to the town, “in a charming garden in a 
very pleasant country,” with “oxcellent light wines on 
the premises, French cookery, millions of roses, two 
cows—for milk-punch—vegetables cut for the pot, and 
handed in at the kitchen window ; five summer-houses, 
fifteen fountains—with no water in ’em—and thirty-seven 
clocks—keeping, as I conceive, Australian time, having no 
reference whatever to the hours on this side of the globe.” 
The energetic owner of the Vills des Moulineaux was 
the “M, Loyal Devasseur” of Our French Watering- 
place —jovisl, convivial, genial, sentimental too a3 a 
‘Buonapartist and a patriot. In 1854 the same obliging 
personage housed the Dickens family in another abode at 
the top of the hill, close to the fammons Napoleonic column ; 
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but in 1856 they came back to the Moulineaux. The 
former year had been an exciting ono for Englishmen 
in France, with royel visits to and fro to testify to the 
entente cordiale between the governments. Dickens, not- 
withstanding his humorous assertions, was only moderately 
touched by the Sebastopol fever; but when a concrete 
problem came. before him in the shape of a festive demon- 
stration, he addressed himself to it with the irrepressible 
ardonr of the born stage-manager. “In our own proper 
illumination,” he writes on the occasion of the Prince 
Consort's visit to the camp at Boulogne, “I laid on all the 
servants, all the children now at home, all the visitors, 
one to every window, with everything ready to light up 
on the ringing of a big dinner-bell by your humble cor- 
respondent, St. Peter's on Easter Monday was the 
result.” 

Of course, at Boulogne, Dickens was cut off neither 
from his business nor from his private friends, His 
hospitable invitations were as urgent to his French villa 
in the summer as to his London house in the winter, 
and on both sides of the water the Household Words 
familiars were as sure of a welcome from their chief. 
During his absences from London he could have had 
no trustier lieutenant than Mr. W. H. Wills, with 
whom, being always ready to throw himself into a part, 
he corresponded in an amusing paragraphed semi-official 
style. And neither in his working nor in his leisure 
hours had he by this time any more cherished com. 
panion than Mr, Wilkie Collins, whose progress towards 
brilliant success he was watching with the keenest 
and kindliest interesk With him and his old friend 
Augustus Egg, Dickens, in October, 1853, started on a 
tour to Switzerland and Italy, in the course of which 
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he saw more than one old friend, and revisited more than 
one known scene—ascending Vesuvius with Mr, Layard 
and drinking punch at Rome with David Roberia. It 
would be absurd to make any lofty demands upon the 
brief records of # holiday journey; and, for my part, 
I would rather think of Dickens assiduous over his 
Christmas number at Rome and at Venice, than weigh his 
moralisings about the electric telegraph running through 
the Coliseum. His letters written to his wife during this 
trip are bright and gay, and it was certainly no roving 
bachelor who “kissed almost all tho children he encountered 
in remembrance of the sweet faces” of his own, and “talked 
to all the mothers who carried them,” By the middle of 
December the travellers were home again, and before 
the year was out he had read to large audiences at Bir. 
mingham, on behalf of # public institution, his favourite 
Christmas stories of the Ohristmas Carol and The Cricket 
on the Hearth. As yet, however, his mind was not 
serioualy intent upon any labours but those proper to his 
career as an author, and the year 1854 saw, between the 
months of April and Angust, the publication in his 
journal of a new story, which is among the moat chn- 
racteriatic, though not among the moat successful, of his 
works of fiction. 

In comparison with most of Dickens’ novels, Hard 
Times ia contained within a narrow compass ; and this with 
the farther necessity of securing to each successive small 
portion of the story a certain immediate degree of efffeotive- 
‘mnogs, accounts, in come measure, for the peculiarity of the 
impression left by this story upon many of its readers, 
Short as the story relatively is, few of Dickens’ fictions 
were elaborated with so much care, Ho had not intended 
$0 write # new story for a twelvemonth, when, as he says, 
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“the idea laid hold of him by the throat in a very violent 
manner,” and the Isbour, carried on under conditions of 
peculiar irksomeness, “used him up,” after a quite un- 
accustomed fashion, The book thus acquired a precision 
of form and manner which commends it to the French 
school of criticism rather than to lovers of English humour 
in its ampler forms and more flowing moods, At the 
game time, the work has its purpose so visibly imprinted 
on its front, as almost to forbid our regarding it in the 
first instance spart from the moral which avowadly it is 
intended to inculcate. ‘This moral, by no means new 
with Dickens, has both a negative and a positive side, 
“Do not harden your hearts,” is the negative injunc- 
tion, more especially do not harden them against the 
promptings of that human kindness which ahould draw 
together man and man, old and young, rich and poor; 
and keep your sympathies fresh by bringing nourish. 
ment to them through channels which prejudice or 
ahort-sightednesa would fain narrow or stop up, This 
hortatory purpose assumes the form of invective and 
even of angry menace; and “utilitarian economists, 
akeletons of schoolmasters, commissionera of fact, genteel 
and used-up infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s- 
eared creeds” are warned: “The poor you have always 
with you, Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, 
the ufmost graces of the fancies and affections, to 
adorn their lives, so much in need of ornament; or, in the 
day of your triumph, when romance is utterly driven out 
of their souls, and they and a bare existance stand face to 
face, reality will take a wolfish turn, and make an end 
of you.” 

No authority, however eminent, not even Mr, Ruskin’s, 
is required to tosch reflecting minds the infinite 
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importanes of the principles which Hard Times was 
intended to illustrate, Nor is it of much moment 
whether the illustrations are always exact; whether the 
“Commissioners of Facts” have reason to protest that 
the unimaginative character of their processes doew not 
necessarily imply an unimaginative purpose in their ends; 
whether there is any actual Coketown in existance within 
& hundred miles of Manchester; or whether it suffices 
that “everybody knew what was meant, but every 
cotton-spinning town said it was the other cotton-spin- 
ning town.” The chief personal grievance of Stephen 
Blackpool has been rémoved or abated, but the “muddle” 
is not yet altogether cleared up which prevents the nation 
and the “national dustmen,” its lawgivers, from impar- 
tially and sympathetically forthering the interest of all 
clesses, In a word, the moral of Hard Times has not yet 
lost its force, however imperfect or unfair the method 
may have been in which it is urged in the book, 
Unfortunately, however, a work of art with a didactic 
purpose is only too often prone to exaggerate what seems 
of special importance for the purpose in question, and to 
heighten contrasts which seem likely to put it in the 
clearest light, ‘‘ Thomas Gradgrind, sir,” who announces 
himself with something of the genuine Lancashire roll, 
and his system are a sound and a laughable piece of satire 
to begin with, only here and there marred by the satirist’s 
imperfeot knowledge of the details which he caricatures. 
The “Manchester School,” which the novel strives to 
expose, is in itself to a great extent a figment of the 
imagination, which to this day serves to round many 
a hollow period in oratory and journalism, Who, it 
may fairly be asked, were the parliamentary politicians 
satirised in the member for Coketown, deaf and blind to 
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any consideration but the multiplication table. But in any 
case the caus hardly warrants one of its consequences ag 
depicted in the novel—tho utter brutalisation of a stolid 
natore like “the Whelp'’s” When Gradgrind’s son is 
about to be shipped abroad ont of reach of the penalties 
of his crime, he reminds his father that he merely 
exemplifies the atatisticsl law that “so many people out 
of so many will be dishonest.” When the virtuous 
Bitzer is indignantly asked whether he has a heart, he 
replies that he is physiologically assured of the fact ; 
end to the further inquiry whether this heart of his is 
aceessible to compassion, makes answer that “it is 
accessible to reason, and to nothing else.” Those re- 
turnings of Mr. Gradgrind’s philosophy upon himself 
savour of the moral justice represented by Gratiano in 
the fourth act. So agsin, Cokctown with its tall 
chimneys and black river, and its thirteen religious 
denominations, to which whoever else belonged the 
working men did xof, is no perverse contradiction of 
fact. But the influence of Coketown, or of a wholo 
wilderness of Coketowns, cannot justly be charged with 
a tendency to ripen such » product as Josiah Bounderby, 
who is not only the “ bully of hamanity,” but proves to 
bo a moan-spizited impostor in his pretensions to the 
glory of self-help, In short, Hard Times ems by its 
attempt to prove too much. 

Apart, however, from the didactic purposes which 
overburden it, the pathos and humour of particular 
portions of this tale appear to me to have been in nowise 
overrated. The domestic tragedy of Stephen and Rachael 
has o subdued intensity of tenderness and melancholy 
of a kind rare with Dickens, upon whom the example of 
‘Mrs. Gaskell in this instance may not have been without 
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ite influence. Nor is there anything more delicately and 
at the same time more appropriately conceived in any of 
his works, than poor Rachael’e dominion over the imagins- 
tion aa well as aver the affections of her noble-minded 
and unfortunate lover: “as the shining stare were to the 
heavy candie in the window, so was Rachael, in the rugged 
fancy of this man, to the common experiences-of his life.” 

The love-story of poor Louisa is of a different kind, and 
wore wordy in the telling; yet here also the foclings 
painted are natural and true. The humorous interest is 
almost entirely concentrated upon the company of horse- 
riders; and never has Dickens’ extraordinary power of 
humorous observation more ganially asserted itself. From 
Mr, Sleary—"‘thtout man, game-eye”—and his protagonist, 
Mr. E, W. B, Childers, who, when he shook his long hair, 
caused it to “shake all at once,” down to Master Kidder- 
minster, who used to form the apex of the human pyramids, 
and “in whose young nature there was an original flavour 
of the misanthrope,” these honest equestrians are more 
than worthy to stand by the side of Mr, Vincent Crummles 
and his company of actors; and the fun has here, in 
addition to the grotesquencas of the earlier picture, a 
mellowness af its own, Dickens’ comic genius was never 
eo much at its ease and so inexhaustible in ludicrous 
fancies, aa in the depiction of such groups aa this; and 
the horse-riders, akilfully introduced to illustrate a truth, 
whalesome if not novel, would have insured popularity 
to = far less interesting, and to = far less powerful 
fiction, 

* The year after that which saw the publication of Hard 
‘Times was one in which the thoughts of most Englishmen 
were tumed away from the problems approached in that 
atory. Butif the military glories of 1854 bad not aroused 
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in him any very exuberant enthusiasm, the reports from the 
Crimes in the ensuing winter were more likely to appeal 
to his patriotism as well as to his innate impatience of 
disorder and incompetenca, In the first instance, however, 
he contented himself with those grumblings to which, as 
@ sworn foe of red tape and a declared disbeliever in our 
Parliamentary system, he might claim to have a special 
right; and he seems to have been too restless in and about 
himself to have entered very closely into the progress of 
public affairs. The Christmas had been a merry one at 
Tavistock House; and the amateur theatricals of its 
juvenile company had passed through a most succossfal 
season, ‘Their history has been written by one of the 
performers—himself not the least distinguished of the 
company, since it was he who, in Dickens’ house, 
caused Thackeray to roll off his seat in a fit of 
laughter. Dickens, who with Mark Lemon disported 
himself among these precocious minnows, was, a8 our 
chronicler relates, like Triplet, “author, manager, and 
actor too,” organizer, deviser, and harmoniser of all the 
incongruous assembled elements ; it was he “ who impro- 
vised costumes, painted and corked our innocent cheeks, 
and suggested all the most effective business of the scene,” 
But a was usual with him, the transition was rapid from 
play to something very like earnest ; and already in June, 
1858, the Tavistock Honse theatre produced Mr. Wilkio 
Collins’ melodrama of The Lighthouse, which afterwards 
found its way to the public stage, To Dickens, who per- 
formed in it with the author, it afforded “ scope for a piece 
of acting of great power,” the old sailor Aaron Gurnock, 
which by its savage picturesquencss earned a tribute of 
recognition from Carlyle. No less s band than Stan- 
field painted the scenery, and Dickens himself, besides 
x2 
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writing the prologue, introduced into the piece a ballad 
called The Story of the Wreck, snot unsuccessful effort in 
Cowper’s manner. At Christmas, 1856-57, there followed 
The Frosen Deep, another melodrama by the same author ; 
and by this time the management of his private theatricals 
had become to Dickens # serious business to be carried on 
seriously for its own sake. “It was to him,” he wrote, 
“like writing a book in company ;” and his young people 
might learn from it “that kind of humility which is got 
from the earned knowledge that whatever the right hand 
finds to do must be done with the heart in it, and ina 
desperate earnest.” Zhe Frozen Deep was several times 
repeated, on one occasion for the benefit of the daughter 
of the recently deceased Douglas Jerrold; but by the 
ond of January the little theatre waa finally broken up ; 
and though Dickens spent one more winter season at 
Tavistock House, the shadow was then already falling upon 
his cheerful home. 

In the midst of his children’s Christmas gaicties of the 
year 1855, Dickens had given two or three public readings 
to “wonderful audiences ” in various parts of the country. 
A trip to Paris with Mr. Wilkie Collins had followed, 
during which, as he wrote home, he was wandering about 
Paris all day, dining at all manner of places, and fre- 
quenting the theatres at the rate of two or three a-night. 
“TY suppose,” he adds, with pleasant self-irony, “as an old 
farmer said of Scott, I am ‘makin’ mysel’’ all the time ; 
‘but I seem to be rather a free-and-easy sort of auperior 
vagabond.” And in truth e roving restless spirit waa 
strong upon him in these years, Already, in April, he 
epeaks of himeelf as “going off ; I don’t know where or 
how far, to ponder about I don’t know what” France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Constantinople, in Mr, Layard’a com- 
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pany had been successively in his thoughts, and for anght 
he knew, Greenland and the North Pole might oocur to 
him next, At the same time he foresaw that the end of 
if all would be his shutting himself up in some out-of-the- 
way place of which he had not yet thought, and going 
eaperately to work there, 

Before, however, theso phantasmagoric schemes had sub- 
sided into the quict plan of an sutumn visit to Folke- 
stone, followed during the winter and spring by a residence 
at Paris, he had at least found a subject to ponder on, 
which was to suggest an altogether novel eloment in his 
next work of fiction, I have said that though like the 
majority of his fellow-couutrymon, Dickens regarded our 
war with Russia as inevitable, yet hia hatred of all war, 
and his impatience of the exaggerations of passion and 
sentiment which all war produces, had preserved him 
from himself falling a victim to their contagion. On tho 
other hand, when in the winter of 1854-55 the note of 
exultation in the bravery of our soldiers in the Crimea 
‘began to be intermingled with complaints against tho 
grievously defective arrangements for their comfort and 
health, and whon these complaints, stimulated by the 
loud-voiced energy of the press, and extending into cen- 
sures upon the whole antiquated and perverse system of 
our army administration, speedily swelled into s roar of 
popular indignation, sincere conviction ranged him on the 
side of the most uncompromising malcontents. He was 
at oll times ready to give vent to that antipathy against 
officialiam which is shared by so large a number of English- 
men. Though the son of a dockyard official, he ia found 
roundly asserting that “more obstruction of good things 
and patronage of bad things has been committed in the 
dockyards—as in everything connected with the mis- 
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direction of the navy—than in every other branch of the 
public servios put together, including "—the particularise- 
tion is hard even the Woods and Foresta” He had 
listened, we may be sure, to the scornful denunciations 
launched by the prophet of the Latter-Day Pamphlets 
against Downing Street and all its worke, and to the 
proclamation of the great though rather vague truth that 
“reform in that Downing Street department of affairs ia 
precisely the reform which were worth all others,” And 
now the heartrending sufferings of multitudes of brave 
men had brought to light, in one department of the public 
administration, a series of complications and perversities 
which in the end became so patent to the Government 
itself, that they had to be roughly remedied in the very 
midst of the struggle. The cry for administrative reform, 
which arose in the year 1855, however crude the form it 
frequently took, was in itself a logical enough result of 
the situation ; and there is no doubt that the angrinoss of 
the complaint was intensified by the attitude taken up in 
the House of Commons by the head of the Government 
towards the pertinacious politician who made himself the 
mouthpiece of the extreme demands of the feeling outside, 
‘Mr. Layard was Dickens’ valued friend; and the share 
is thus easily explained, which—against his otherwise 
uniform practice of abstaining from public meetings—the 
most popular writer of the day took in the Administrative 
Reform meetings, held in Drury Lane Theatre, on June 
‘27th, 1855, The speech which he delivered on this 
ovession, and which was intended to aid in forcing the 
“whole question” of Administrative Reform upon the 
attention of an unwilling Government, possesses no value 
whatever in connexion with its theme, though of course 
it is not devoid of some emart and telling hits. Not on 
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the platform, but at his desk as an author, was Dickens 
to do real service to the cause of administrative efficiency. 
For while invective of a general kind rans off like water 
from the rock of usage, even Circumlocution Offices are 
not insensible to the acatous force of satire. 

Dickens’ caricature of British officialiam formed the 
most generally attractive element in the story of Little 
Dorrit—originally intended to be ealled Nobody's Fault 
-—which he published in monthly numbers, from De- 
cember, 1855, to June, 1857. He was solemnly taken 
to task for his audacity by the Edinburgh Review, which 
reproached him for his persistent ridicule of “the inati- 
tutions of the country, the lews, the administration, 
in a word, the government under which we live.” 
His “charges” were treated as hardly seriously meant, 
‘but as worthy of severe reprobation because likely to be 
seriously taken by the poor, the uneducated, and tha 
young, And the caricaturiat, besides being reminded 
of the names of several eminent public servants, was 
specially requested to look, as upon a picture contrasting 
with his imaginary Cireumloeution Office, upon the Post 
Office, or, for the choice offered was not more extensive, 
upon the London police so liberally praised by himeelf in 
his own journal. The delighted author of Little Dorrit 
replied to this not very skilful diatribe in a short and 
spirited rejoinder in Household Words, In this he 
judiciously confined himeelf to refuting an unfounded 
incidental accusation in the Edinburgh article, and to 
dwelling, as upon a “Curious Misprint,” upon the in- 
dignant query : “How does he account for the career of 
Mr. Rowland Hilt?” whose name, as an example of the 
ready intelligence of the Circumlocution Office, was 
certainly an odd erratum, Had he, however, eared to 
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make a moro general reply to the main article of the 
indictment, he might have pointed out that, as a matter 
of faet, our official administrative machinery had recently 
‘broken down in one of its most important branches, and 
that cireumlocntion in the literal sense of the word— 
circumlocution between department and department, or 
office and office—had been one of the principal causes 
of the collapse, The general drift of the satire was 
therefore, in accordance with fact, and the satire itself 
salutary in ite character. To quarrel with it for not 
taking into consideration what might be said on the other 
side, was to quarrel with the method of treatment which 
satire has at all times considered itself entitled to adopt ; 
while to stigmatise @ popular book as likely to mislead 
the ilLinformed, was to suggest a restraint which would 
have deprived wit and humour of most of their oppor- 
tunities of rendering service to either a good or an evil 
cause, 

A far more legitimate exception has been taken to these 
Cireumlocution Office episodes as defective in art by tho 
very reagon of their being exaggerations. Those best 
acquainted with the interiors of our government offices 
may be right in denying that the Darnacles can be 
rogarded es an existing type. Indeed, it would at no 
time have been easy to point to any office quite as 
labyrinthine, or quite as bottomless, as that permanently 
presided over by Mr. Tite Barnacle; to any chief secretary 
or commissioner s0 absolutely wooden of fibre as he; or 
to any private socretary so completely absorbed in his 
eyeglass as Barnacle janior. But as satirical figures they 
one and all fulfil their purpose, ss thoroughly as the 
picture of the official sanctum itself with its furniture 
“in the higher official manner,” and its “general bam- 
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Doozling ait of how not to do it.” The only question is, 
whether satire which, if it ia to be effective, must be of a 
piece and in ite way exaggerated, is not out of place in 
a pathetic and humorous fiction, where, like a patch of 
too diverse a thread, it interferes with the texture into 
which it is introduced. In themselves these passages of 
Little Dorrit deserve to remain unforgotten among the 
masterpieces of literary caricature ; and there is, I do not 
hesitate to say, something of Swiftian fores in their 
grotesque embodiment of a popular current of indigna- 
tion. The mere name of the Circumlocution Office was 
a stroke of genius, ons of those phrases of Dickens which 
‘Profeasor Masson justly describes as, whether exaggerated 
or not, “ efficacious for social reform.” As usual, Dickens 
had made himself well acquainted with the formal or 
outside part of hia subject; the very air of Whitehall 
seems to gather round us as Mr. Tite Barnacle, in answer 
to a persistent inquirer who “wants to know” the position 
of particular matter, concedes that it “may have been, 
in the course of official business, referred to the Cir- 
cumlocution Office for its consideration,” and that 
“the department may have either originated, or con- 
firmed, s minute on the subject.” In the Household 
Words paper, called A Poor Man's Tale of a Patent 
(1850), will be found a sufficiently elaborate study for 
Mr. Doyce's experiences of the government of his 
country, a8 wrathfully narrated by Mr, Meagles, 

‘With the exception of the Cirenmlocution Office passages, 
—adyentitious as they are to the progress of the action, 
Little Dorrit exhibita e palpable falling-off in inventive 
power. Forster illustrates by a striking facsimile the differ. 
ence between the “labour and pains” of the author's short 
notes for Little Dorrit and the “lightness and confidence 
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of handling” in what hints he had jotted down for David 
Copperfield, Indeed, his “tablets” had about this time 
begun to be an essential part of his literary equipment, 
But in Little Dorrit there are enough internal signs of, 
possibly unconscious, lassitude, The earlier, no doubt, 
is, in every respect, the better part of the book ; or, rather, 
the later part shows the author wearily at work upon a 
canvas too wide for him, and filling it up with a crowd 
of personages in whom it is difficult to take much interest, 
Even Mr. Merdle and his catastrophe produce the effect 
rather of a ghastly allegory than of an “extravagant con- 
ception,” as the author ironically called it in his preface, 
derived only too directly from real life, In the earlier 
part of tho book, in so far as it is not once again con- 
eerned with enforcing the moral of Hard Times in a 
different way, by means of Mrs. Clennam and her son’s 
carly history, the humour of Dickens plays freely over the 
figure of the Father of the Marshalsea. It is a psychological 
masterpiece in its way; but the revolting selfishness of 
Little Dorrit’s father is not redeemed artistically by her 
own longsuffering ; for her pathos lacks the old irresistible 
ring. ‘Doubtless much in this part of the story—the 
whole episode, for instance, of the honest turnkey—is in 
the author's best manner. But admirable as it is, this 
new picture of prison-life and prison-sentiment has an 
undercurrent of bitterness, indeed, almost of contemp- 
tuonsness, foreign to the best part of Dickens’ genius. This 
is still more perceptible in a figure not leas true to life 
than the Father of the Marshaleea himeelf—Flora, the 
overblown flower of Arthur Clennam’s boyish love. The 
humour of the conception is undeniable, but the whole 
effect is cruel; and, though greatly amused, the reader 
feels almost as if he were sbetting # profanation. Dickens 
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could not have become what he is to the great multitude 
of his readers had he, as a humorist, often indulged in 
this cynical mood. 

There is in general little in the characters of this fiction 
to compensate for the sense of oppression from which, as 
he follows the slow course of its far from striking plot, 
the reader finds it difficult to free himself. A vein of genuine 
honour shows itself in Mr. Plornish, obviously a favourite 
of the author's, and one of those genuine working men, a8 
rare in fiction as on the atage, where Mr, Toole has repro- 
duced the apecies ; but the relation between Mr, and Mra, 
Plornish is only a fainter revival of that betwoon Mr. 
and Mra. Bagnet. Nor is there anything fresh or novel 
in the characters belonging to another social sphoro, 
Henry Gowan, apparently intended as an elaborate etudy 
in psychology, is only a very tedious one; and his 
mother at Hampton Court, whatever phese of o dilapi- 
dater aristocracy she may be intended to caricature, is 
merely illbred. As for Mrs, General, sho is so sorry 0 
burlesque that she could not be reproduced without 
extreme caution even on the stage—to the reckleas conven- 
tionslities of which, indeed, the whole picture of tho Dorrit 
family ua nouveaux riches beats a striking resemblance, 
There is, on the contrary, some good caricature, which, in 
one instance at least, was thought transparent by the 
knowing, in the silhouettes of the great Mr. Merdle’s pro- 
fessional guesia; but these are, like the Circumlocution 
Offies puppets, satiric sketches, not the living figures of 
creative humour. 

I have spoken of this story with a censure which may 
‘be regarded as exaggerated in its turn. But I well remem- 
ber, at the time of its publication in numbers, the general 
consciousness that Little Dorrit was proving unequal to the 
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high-strang expectations which s new work by Dickens then 
excited in his admirers both young and old. There were 
new and striking features in it, with abundant comic and 
serious effect, but there was no power in the whole story 
to seize and hold, and the feeling could not be escaped that 
the author was not at his best. And Dickens waa not at 
his best when he wrote Little Dorrit, Yet while nothing 
is more remarkable in the literary career of Dickens than 
this apparently speedy decline of his power, nothing is 
more wonderful in it than the degree to which he righted 
himself again, not, indeed, with his public, for the public 
never deserted its favourite, but with his gonius, 

A considerable part of Litéle Dorrit must have been 
written in Paris; where, in October, after a quiet autumn 
at Folkestone, Dickens had taken a family apartment 
in the Avente des Champs Elysées, “about half a quarter 
of a mile above Franconi’s.” Here, sfter his fashion, he 
lived much to himself, his family and his guests, only 
occasionally finding his way into a literary or artistic 
ailon ; but he set for his portrait to both Ary and Honri 
Scheffor, and was easily persuaded to read hia Cricket on 
the Hearth to an audience in the atelier, Macready and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins were in turn the companions of many 
* theatrical and lounging” evenings. Intent as Dickens 
now had become upon the technicalities of his own form 
of composition, this interest must have been greatly stimu- 
lated by the frequent comparison of modern French plays, 
in most of which nicety of construction and effectiveness 
of situation have so paramount a significance. At Bou- 
logne, too, Mr. Wilkie Collins was a weleome summer 
visitor, And in the autumn the two friends started on 
the Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, Tt came to an 
untimely end as a pedestrian excursion, but the record of 
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it is one of the pleasantest memorisls of a friendship 
which brightened much of Dickens’ life and intensified 
his activity in work as well as in pleasure, 

“Mr, Thomas Idle” had indeed a busy time of it in 
this year 1857. The publication of Little Dorrit was not 
finished till June, and in August we find him, between a 
reading and a performance of The Frozen Déep at Man- 
chester—then in the exciting deys of the great Art Exhibi- 
tion—thus describing to Macready his way of filling up his 
time: “I hope you have seen my tusale with the Edinburyh. 
I saw the chance last Friday week, as I was going down to 
read the Carol in St. Martin’s Hall. Instantly turned to, 
then and there, and wrote half the article, flew out of bed 
arly next morning, and finished it by noon. Went down 
to Gallery of Iustration (we acted that night), did the 
day’s business, corrected the proofs in Polar costume in 
dreasing-room, broke up two numbers of Household Words 
to get it out directly, played in Frozen Deep and Unele 
John, presided at supper of company, made no end of 
speeches, went home and gave in completely for four hours, 
then got sound asleep, and next day was as fresh as you 
used to be in the faroff days of your lusty youth,” It 
‘was on the occasion of the readings at St. Martin’s Hall, 
for the benefit of Douglas Jerrold’s family, that the thought 
of giving readings for his own benefit first suggested 
iteelf to Dickens ; and, as will be seen, by April, 1858, the 
idea had been carried into execution, and a new phase of 
life had begun for him. And yet at this very time, when 
his home was about to cease being in the fullest sense a 
home to Dickens, by a strange irony of fortune, he had 
‘been enabled to carry out @ long-cherished fancy and to 
tako possession, in the first instance as a summer residence, 
of the house on Gad’s Hill, of which a lucky chance hed 
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made him the owner rather more than a twelvamonth 
‘before, 

“My little place,” he wrote in 1858, to his Swiss 
friend Cerjat, “is a grave red-brick house (time of George 
the First, I suppose), which I have added to and stuck 
hits upon in all manner of ways, vo that it is as pleasantly 
irregular, and as violently opposed to all architectural ideas, 
as the most hopeful man could possibly desire, It is on 
the summit of Ged’s Hill The robbery waa committed 
before the door, on the man with the treasure, and Falstaff 
ran away from the identical spot of ground now covered 
by the room in which I write, A little rustic alehouse, 
called ‘The Sir John Falstaff,’ is over the way-—has besn 
over ths way ever since, in honour of theevent.. . . The 
whole stupendous property is on the old Dover road. . . .” 

Among “the blessed woods and fields” which, as he 
saya, had done him “a world of good,” in a season of 
unceasing bodily and mental unrest, the great English 
writer had indeed found a habitation fitted to become 
inseparable from his name and fame. It was not till 
rather later, in 1860, that, after the sale of Tavistock 
‘House, Gad’s Hill Place becams hia regular abode, a London 
house being only now and then taken for the season, while 
furnished rooms were kept at the office in Wellington 
Street for occasional use, And it was only gradually 
that he enlarged and improved his Kentish place #0 
as to make it the pretty and comfortable country-house 
which at the present day it appears to be ; constructing, 
in course of time, the passage under the highroad to 
the shrubbery, where the Swiss chilet given to him 
‘by Mz. Fochter was set up, and building the pretty 
littla conservatory, which, when completed, he was 
not to live many days to enjoy. But an old-fashioned 
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homely look, free from the slightest affectation of quict- 
ness, belonged to Gad’s Hill Place, even after all theas 
alterations, and belongs to it evan at this day, when 
Dickens’ solid old-fashioned furniture has been changed. 
In the pretty little front hall still hangs the iluminated 
tablet reoalling the legend of Gad’s Hill; and on the 
inside panels of the library door remain ‘the facctious 
sham book-titles: “Hudson's Complete Failure,” and 
“Ten Minutes in China,” and “ Cote’ Lives,” and, ono 
long series of leather backs, ““Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing 
Sleep,” The rooms are all of a modest size, and the bed- 
rooms—among them Dickens’ own—very low; but tho 
whole house looks thoroughly habitable, while tho viows 
across the cornfields at the back are suchas in their undu- 
lation of eoft outline are nowhere more pleasant than in 
Kent, Rochester and the Medway are near, oven for 
those who do not—like Dickens and his dogs—count o 
stretch past three or fuar “milestones on the Dover roa” 
as the more beginning of an afternoon’s walk, Ata distanco 
little greater there are in one direction the green glades of 
Cobham Park, with Chalk and Gravesend beyond; and 
in another the flat country towards the Thames, with its 
abundance of market-gardens, There, too, are the marshes 
on the border of which lie the massive ruin of Cooling 
Castle, the refuge of the Lollard martyr who was not con- 
cerned in the affair on Gad’s Hill, and Cooling Church and 
churchyard, with the quaint little gravestones in the grass. 
‘London and the office were within easy reach, and Paris 
itself was, for practical purposes, not much farther away, 
ao that, in later daye at all events, Dickens found himself 
“ qrossing the Channel perpetually.” 

The name of Dickens stili has a good sound in and 
about Gad’s Hill He was on very friendly terms with 
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some families whoss houses stand near to his own; and 
though nothing was farther from his nature, as he aaya, 
than to “wear topboots” and play the squire, yet he had 
in him not a little of what endears so many a resident 
country gentleman to his neighbourhood, He was 
head organiser rather than chief patron of village sports, 
of cricket: matches and foot races; and his house was 
@ dispensary for the poor of the parish, He estab- 
lished confidential relations between his house and the 
Falstaff Inn over the way, regulating his scrvants’ con- 
sumption of beer on a strict but liberal plan of his own 
devising; but it is not for this reason only that tho 
successor of Mr, Edwin Trood—for auch was the veritable 
name of mine host of the Falstaff in Dickens’ time— 
declares that it was a bad day for the neighbourhood 
when Dickens was taken away from it. In return, 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which surrounded 
him in his own country, and Forster has described his 
astonishment at the manifestation of it on the occasion of 
the wedding of the youngest daughter of the house in 
1860, And, indeed, he was born to be popular, and 
specially among those by whom he was beloved as a 
friend or honoured as a benefactor. 

But it was not for long intervals of either work or 
rest that Dickens was to settle down in his pleasant 
country house, nor was he ever, except quite at the last, 
to sit down under his own roof in peace and quiet, a 
wanderer no more, Less than a year after he had taken 
up his residence for the summer on Gad’s Hill, his home, 
and that of his younger children, was his wife’s home 
no longer. The separation, which appears to have beon 
‘preparing itself for some, but na very long, time, took 
place in May, 1858, when, after an amicable arrange- 
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moent, Mrs. Dickens left her husband, who henceforth 
allowed her on ample separate maintenance, and oceasion- 
ally corresponded with her, but never saw her again, Tho 
younger children remained in their father’s house under the 
aelf-sacrificing and devoted care of Mrs, Dickens’ surviving 
sister, Miss Hogarth, Shortly afterwards, Dickens thought 
it woll, in printed words which may be left forgotton, tu 
rebut some slanderons gossip which, as the way of tho 
world is, had misrepresented the circumstances of this 
reparation, Tho causes of the event were an open sceret 
to his friends and acquaintances. If ho had ever lovol 
his wife with that affection before which so-enlled incom- 
patibilitios of habits, temper, or disposition fade into 
nothingness, there is no indication of it in any of his 
numerous letters addressed to her. Neither has it ever 
‘been pretended that he strove in the diroction of that 
resignation which love and duty togother made possible 
to David Copperfield, or even that he remained in every 
way master of himself, as many men have known how to 
remain, the story of whose wedded life and its disappoint- 
ments has never been written in history or figured in 
fiction, It was not incumbent upon his faithful friend 
and biographer, and much less can it be upon one whom 
nothing but @ sincere admiration of Dickens’ genius 
entitles to speak of him at all, to declare the standard hy 
which the most painfal transaction in his life is to be 
judged. Teay the most painful, for it is with a feeling akin 
to satisfaction that one reads, in a letter three years after- 
wards to a lady in reference to her daughter's wedding: 
“T want to thank you also for thinking of me on the 
occasion, but I feel that I am better away from it, I 
ehould really have a misgiving that I was a sort of a 
shadow on a young marriage, and you will understand 
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me when I sey #0, snd no more.” A shadow too—who 
‘would deny itt—fells on every one of the pictures in 
which the tenderest of modern humourista has painted 
the simple joys and the sacred sorrows of that home life 
of which to his generation he had become almost the post 
and the prophet, when we remember how he was himself 
neither bleesed with its full happiness nor capable of 
accepting with resignation the imperfection inherent in 
it, as in all things human, 


CHAPTER VL 


LAST YEARS, 
1858—1870, 


Tn last twelve years of Dickens’ life wore busy years 
like the others; but his activity was no longer merely the 
expression of exuberant foree, and long before the collapse 
came he had been repeatedly warned of the riska he con- 
tinued to defy. When, however, be first entered upon 
thoae public readings, by persisting in which he indis- 
putably hastened his end, neither he nor his friends took 
into account the fear of bodily ill-effects resulting from 
his exertions. Their misgivings had other grounds, Of 
course, had there been any preasure of pecuniary diffionlty 
or need upon Dickens when he began, or when, on suc- 
cessive occasions he resumed, his public readings, there 
would be nothing farther to be said. But I see no sugges- 
tion of any such pressure. “ My worldly circumstances,” 
he wrote before he had finally made up his mind to read 
in America, “are very good. I don’t want money. All 
my possessions are free and in the best order. Stil,” he 
added, “' at fifty-five or fifty-six, the likelihood of making 
a very great addition to one’s capital in half » year is an 
immense coneideration.” Moreover, with all his love of 
doing as he chose, and his sense of the value of such 
freedom to him as a writer, he was a men of simple though 
liberal habite of life, with no taste for the gorgeous or 
L2 
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capricious oxtravagances of a Balzac or a Dumas, nor can 
he have been at a loss how to make due provision for 
those whom in the course of nature he would leave behind 
him, Love of money for its own sake, or for that of the 
{utilities it can purchase, was altogether foreign to his 
nature, At the samo time, the rapid making of lange 
sums has potent attractions for most men; and these 
attrastions are perhaps strongest for those who engage in 
the pursuit for the sake of the race as well as of the prize. 
Dickens’ readings were virtually something new ; their 
success was not only all his own, but unique and unpre 
cedented, what nobody but himeclf ever had achieved or 
ever could have achieved. Yet the determining motive— 
if I read his nature rightly—was after all of another kind, 
“Two souls dwelt in his breast ;” and when their aspira- 
tions united in one appeal it was irresistible. The author 
who craved for the visible signs of a sympathy responding 
to that which he felt for his multitudes of readers, and the 
actor who longed to impersonate creations already beings 
of flesh and blood to himself, were both astir in him, and 
in both capacities he felt himself drawn into the very 
publicity deprecated by his friends. He liked, aa one 
who knew him thoronghly said to me, to be faos to face 
with his public; and against this liking, which he had 
already indulged as fully as he could withont passing the 
boundaries between private and professional life, argu- 
ments were in vain. It has been declared sheer pedantry 
to speak of such boundaries ; and to suggest that there is 
anything degrading in paid readings such as those of 
Dickens would, on the face of it, be absurd. On the 
other hand, the author who, on or off the stage, becomes 
the interpreter of his writings to large audiences, more 
especially if he does his best to stereotype his interpretation 
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‘by constantly repeating it, limits his own prerogative of 
being many things to many men; and where the author 
of a work, more particularly of e work of fiction, adjusts 
it to circumstances differing from those of its production, 
he allows the requirements of the leeser art to prejudice 
the claims of the greater. 

Dickens cannot havo been blind to these considera- 
tions; but to others his eyos were never opened, He 
found much that was inspiriting in his success as a 
reader, and this not only in the large sums he gained, 
or even in the “roaring sea of response,” to use his 
own fine metaphor, of which he had become accus- 
tomed to “‘atand upon the beach.” His truest senti- 
ment as an author was touched to the quick; and ho 
‘was, as he says himself, “brought very near to what he 
had sometimes dreamed might be his fame,” when at 
York, a lady, whose face he had never seen, stopped him 
in the street, and said to him : “Mr. Dickens, will you let 
me touch the hand that hes filled my house with many 
friends 1” or when at Belfast, he was almost overwhelmed 
with entreaties “to shake hands, Misther Dickens, and 
God bless you, air; not ounly for the light you've been 
to mo this night, but for the light you've boon in 
mee house, sir—and God love your face!—this many a 
year.” On the other hand—and thie, perhaps, e nature 
like his would not be the quickest to percaive—thero 
was something vulgarising in the constant atriving after 
immediate success, in the shape of large audiences, loud 
applausc, and satisfactory receipts, The conditions of the 
actor’s art cannot forego these stimulants; and this is 
precisely his disadvantage in comparison with artiats who 
are able to possess themselves in quiet. To me, at least, 
it is painful to find Dickens jubilantly recording how st 
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Dublin “eleven bank-notes were thrust into the pay-box 
—Arthur saw them—st one time for eleven stalls ;” how 
at Edinburgh, “neither Grisi, nor Jenny Lind, nor any- 
thing, nor anybody, seems to make the least effect on the 
draw of the readings ;” while, every allowance being 
made, there is something almost ludicrous in the doublo 
assertion, that “the most delicate audience I had ever 
ween in any provincial place is Canterbury; but the 
sudience with the greatest sense of humour, certainly is 
Dover,” What subjects for parody Dickens would have 
found in theee innocent ecstasies if uttered by any othor 
man! Undoubtedly, this enthusiasm was closely cou- 
nected with the very thoroughness with which he entered 
into the work of his readings. ‘You have no idea,” ho 
tells Forster, in 1867, “how I have worked at them, 
Finding it necessary, as their reputation widened, that 
they should be better than at first, Z have learnt them all, 
#0 ag to have no mechanical drawback in looking aftor tho 
words. I have tested all the serious passion in them by 
everything I know ; wade the humorous points much more 
humorous ; corrected my utterance of certain words ; culti- 
vated a self-poaression not to be disturbed; and mado 
myself master of the situation.” “From ten years ago to 
Just night,” he writes to his son from Baltimore in 1868, 
“T have nover reed to an audience but I have watched 
for an opportunity of striking out something better some- 
where.” The freshness with which ho returned night 
after night and season after season, to the sphere of his 
previous successes, was itself a genuine actor's gift ; “0 
real,” he declares, “are my fictions to myself, that, after 
hundreds of nights, I come with a feeling of perfect 
freshness to that little red table, and leugh and cry with 
my hearers as if I had never stood there before,” 
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Dickens’ firat public readings were given at Birming- 
ham, during the Christmas week of 1853-54, in support of 
the new Midland Institute ; but a record—for the authen- 
ticity of which I cannot youch—remains, that with 
true theatrical instinct he, before the Christmas in ques 
tion, gave a trial reading of the Christmas Carol to a 
smaller public audience at Peterborough. He had sinco 
‘been repeatedly found willing to read for benevolent 
purposes ; and the very fact that it had become necessary 
to decline some of these frequent invitations, had again 
suggested the possibility—which had occurred to him 
eloven years before—of meeting the demand in a differant 
way. Yot it may, after all, be doubted whether the idea 
of undertaking an entire sories of paid public readings 
would have been carried out, had it not been for the 
general restlessness which had seized upon Dickenx 
early in 1858, when, moreover, he had no special task 
either of labour or of leisure to absorb him, and when 
he craved for excitement more than ever. To go home 
—in this springtime of 1858—was not to find thero 
the peace of contentment. “I must do something,” ho 
wrote in March to his faithful counsellor, “or I shall 
woar my heart’away, I can see no better thing to do 
that is half so hopeful in itself, or half so well suited to 
my restless state.” 

Bo by April the dio was cast, and on the 29th of that 
month he had entered into his new relation with the 
public. One of the strongest and most genuine impulses 
of his nature had victoriously asserted itself, and according 
to his wont he addressed himself to his task with 4 relent. 
lees vigour which flinched from no exertion. He began with 
8 brief series at St. Martin’s Hall, and then, his invaluable 
friend Arthur Smith continuing to act ss his manager, 
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he contrived to eram not lesa than eighty-seven readings into 
three months and a half of travelling in the “ provinces,” 
including Scotland and Ireland. A few winter readings 
in London, and a short supplementary course in the 
country during October, 1859, completed this first scries. 
Already, in 1858, we find him, in a letter from Ireland, 
complaining of the “tremendous strain,” and declaring, 
«T soem to be always either in a railway carriage, or road- 
ing, or going to bed. I get so knocked up, whenever I 
have 4 minute to remember it, that then I go to bed as a 
matter of course.” ut the enthusiaam which everywhere 
welcomed him—I can testify to the thrill of excitement 
produced by his visit to Cambridge, in October, 1859— 
repaid him for his fatigues. Scotland thawed to him, and 
with Dublin—whero his success was extraordinary—he 
waa ao smitten, aa to think it at first sight “pretty nigh 
ag big as Paria” In return, the Boots at Morrison’s 
oxpressed the general feeling in a patriotic point of view: 
“Whaat sart of a hoose, sur?” he asked me. “Capital.” 
“ The Lard be praised, for the ‘onor o’ Dooblin !” 

The booka, or portions of books, to which he confined 
himself during this first series of readings, were few in, 
number, They comprised the Carol and the Chimes, and 
two stories from earlier Christmas numbers of Household 
Words—imay the exclamation of the soft-hearted chamber- 
maid at the Holly Tree Inn, “ It’s a shame to part em!” 
never vanish from my memory !—together with the epiaodic 
readings of the Trial in Pickwick, Mrs, Gamp, and Paul 
Dombey. Of these the Pickwick, which I heard more 
than ones, ia still vividly present to me. The only draw- 
back to the complete enjoyment of it was the lurking fear 
that there had been some tampering with the text, not to 
‘be condoned even in its author. But in the way of 
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assumption, Charles Mathews the elder himself could 
have accomplished no more Protean effort. The lack- 
losize eye of Mr. Justice Stareloigh, the forensic hitch 
of Mr. Serjeant Buzfaz, and the hopeloss impotenco of 
Mr. Nathaniel Winkle, were alike incomparable. And if 
the success of the impersonation of Mr. Samuel Weller 
‘was less eomplete—although Dickens had formerly acted 
the character on an amateur stage—the reason probably 
was that, by reason of his endless store of ancient and 
modern instances, Sam had himself become a quasi- 
mythical being, whom it was almost painful to find 
reproduced in flesh and blood. 

I havo not hesitated to treat these readings by Dickens 
ag if they had been the performances of an actor; and the 
description would apply even more strongly to his later 
readings, in which he seemed io make his points in a more 
accentuated fashion than before. “His readings,” says 
Mz. C. Kent, in an interesting little book about them, 
“were, in the fullest meaning of the words, singularly 
ingenious and highly-elaborated histrionic performances.” 
As such, they had been prepared with @ care such as few 
actors bestow upon their parts, and—for the book was pre- 
pared not Jess than the reading—not all authors bestow upon 
their plays. Now the art of reading, even in the case of 
dramatic works, has its own laws, which even the most 
brilliant readers cannot neglect except at their peril A 
proper pitch has to be found in the first instance, before 
the exceptional passages can be, as it were, marked off from 
it; and the absence of this groundtons sometimes interfered. 
with the total effect of a reading by Dickens, On the 
other hand, the exceptional passages were, if not uniformly, 
at least generally excellent ; nor am I at all disposed to 
agree with Forster in preferring, as a rule, the humorous 
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to the pathetic. At the same time, there was noticeable in 
‘these readings s certain hardness which competent critics 
likewise discerned in Dickens’ acting, and which could 
not, at least in the former case, be regarded as an ordinary 
characteristic of dilettanteism. The truth is that he isolated 
his parta too sharply—a frequent fault of English acting, 
and one more detrimental to the total effect of a reading 
than even to that of an acted play. 

No sooner had the heaviest stress of the first series of 
readings ceased, than Dickens was once more at work upon 
@ new fiction, The more immediate purpose was to ensure 
@ prosperous launch to the journal which, in the spring of 
1859, took the place of Household Words. A dispute, 
painful in its origin, but ending in an amicable issuo, hed 
resulted in the purchase of that journal by Dickens; but 
already a little earlier, he had—as he was entitled to do— 
‘begun the new venture of All the Year Round, with which 
Household Words was afterwards incorporated. The first 
number, published on April 30th, contained the earliest 
instalment of A Tale of Two Cities, which was completed 
by November 20th following. 

This story holds a unique place among the fictions of 
its author. Perhaps the most etriking difference between 
it and his other novels may seem to lie in the all but 
entire absence from it of any humour or attempt at 
humour; for usither the brutalities of that “honest 
tradesman,” Jerry, nor the laconisms of Miss Pross, can 
well be called by that name. Not that his sources of 
humour were drying up, even though, about this time, 
he contributed to an American journal a short “romance 
of the real world,” Hunted Down, from which the same 
relief is again conspicuously absent, For the humour 
of Dickens wes to aesert itself with unmistakeable force 
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in his next longer fiction, and was even before that, in 
some of his occasional papers, to give delightful proofs 
of its continued vigour. In the case of the Tule of Tuw 
Cities, he had & new and distinct design in his mind 
which did not indeed exclude humour, bat with which 
a Hberal indulgence in it must havo seriously intor 
fered. “I set myself,” he writes, “the little task of 
writing a picturesque story, rising in overy chapter with 
characters true to nature, but whom the story itself should 
expreas more than they should express themselves by 
dialogue. I mean, in other words, that I fancied a story 
of incident might be written, in place of tho bestiality 
that is written under that pretence, pounding the charactors 
out in its own mortar, and beating their own interests out 
of them.” He therefore renounced his more usual method 
in fayour of one probably less congenial to him. Yot, in 
his own opinion at least, he succeeded so well in tho 
undertaking, that when the story waa near its end, hu 
could venture to express a hope that it was “‘ the best atory 
he had written.” So much praise will hardly be givon tu 
this novel even by admirers of the French art of telling a 
atory succinctly, or by those who can never resist a rather 
hysterical treatment of the French Revolution, 

In my own opinion, A Tule of Two Cities is o skilfully 
though not perfectly constructed novel, which needed but 
Tittle substantial alteration in order to be converted into 
a not leas effective stagepley. And with such a design, 
Dickens actually sent the proof-sheeta of the book to his 
friend Regnier, in the fearful hope that he might approve 
of the project of its drematisation fora French theatro. 
Cleverly or clumsily adapted, the tale of the Revolution 
and its sanguinary vengeance was unlikely to commend 
itself to the Imperial censorship; but an English version 
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was, I belisve, afterwards very fairly successful on the 
boards of the Adelphi, where Madame Celeste was certainly 
in her right place as Madame Defarge, an excellent cha- 
tacter for a melodrama, though rather wearisome as she 
lies in wait through half a novel. 

The construction of this story is, as I have said, skilfal 
but not perfect. Dickens himself successfully defended 
his use of accident in bringing about the death of Madame 
Defarge ; the real objection to the conduct of thia episode, 
however, lies in the inadequacy of the contrivance for 
Jeaving Miss Pross behind in Paris. Too much is also, I 
think, made to turn upon the three words “and their 
deacondants”—non-essential in the original connexion— 
by which Dr, Manette’s written denunciation becomes 
fatal to those he loves, Still, the general edifice 
of the plot is solid; its interest is, notwithstanding 
tho crowded background, concentrated with much 
skill upon s smail group of personages; and Carton’s 
self-sacrifice, admirably prepared from the very first, pro- 
duces a legitimate tragic effect, At the same time, the 
novelist’s art vindicates its own claims. Not only doos 
this story contain several narrative episodes of remarkable 
power—such as the flight from Paris at the close, and the 
touching little incident of the seamstress, told in Dickens’ 
sweetest pathetic manner—but it is likewise enriched 
‘by some descriptive pictures of unusual excellence: for 
instance, the sketch of Dover in the good old smuggling 
times, and the mezzotint of the stormy evening in Soho, 
Doubtless the increased mannerism of the style is dis- 
turbing, and this not only in the high-strang French 
seenes, As to the historical element in this novel, Dickens 
modestly avowed his wish that he might by his story 
have been able “to add something to the popular and 
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picturesque means of understanding that terrible time, 
thongh no one can hope to add anything to Mr. Carlyle’s 
wonderfal book.” But if Dickens desired to depict the 
noble of the ancien régime, either according to Carlyle 
or according to intrinsic probability, he should not have 
offered, in his Marquis, a type historically questionablo, 
and unnatural besides, The description of the Suint 
Antoine, before and during the bursting of the storm, has 
in it more of truthfulness, or of the semblance of truth- 
fulnom ; and Dickens’ perception of the physiognomy of 
the French workman is, I think, remarkably accurate. 
Altogether, the book is an extraordinary fvur de force, 
which Dickons never repeated. 

The opening of a new story by Dickens gave tho necos- 
sary impetus to his new journal at its earliest stage; nor 
was the ground thus gained ever lost. Mr, W. H. Willa 
atood by his chict’s side as of old, taking, more especially 
in later yeara, no small share of responsibility upon him. 
‘The prospectus of All the Year Round had not in vain 
promised an identity of principle in its conduct with that 
of its predecessor; in energy and spirit it showed no 
falling off ; and, though not in ell respects, the personelity 
of Dickens made itself felt as distinctly as ever. Bosides 
the Tale of Two Cities, he contributed to it his story of 
Great Expectations, Among his contributors, Mr. Wilkic 
Collins took away the breath of multitudes of readers ; 
Mr. Charles Reade disported himself among the facts 
which gave stamina to his fiction ; and Lord Lytton made 
a dating voyage into a mysterious country. Thither 
Dickens followed him, for once, in his Four Stories, not 
otherwise noteworthy, and written in s manner already 
difficult to discriminate from that of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
For the rest, the advice with which Dickens aided Lord 
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Lytton’a progress in his Strange Story was neither 
More ready nor more painstaking than that which he 
bestowed upon his younger contributors, to more than one 
of whom he generously gave the opportunity of publishing 
in his journal a long work of fiction. Some of these 
younger writers were at this period among his moat 
frequent guests and associates; for nothing more naturally 
commended itself to him than the encouragement of the 
younger generation, 

But though longer imaginative works played at least as 
conspicuous a part in the new journal as they had in the 
old, the conductor likewise continued to make manifest 
his intention that the lesser contributions should not be 
treated by readers or by writers as harmless necessary 
“padding.” For this purpose it was requisite not only that 
the cholee of subjects should be made with the utmost 
care, but also that the master’s hand should itself be 
occasionally visible. Dickens’ occasional contributions 
had been few and unimportant, till in a happy hour 
he began a series of papers, including many of tho 
pleasantest, as woll as of the mellowest, among the lighter 
productions of his pen, As usual, he had taken care to 
find for this series a name which of iteclf want far to 
make its fortune. 


Tam both » town and 9 country traveller, and am slways on 
tho road. Figurotively speaking, I travel for the great house of 
Human Interest Brothers, and have rather a large connexion in 
the fanoy goods way. Litorally speaking, I am always wandering 
here and there from my rooms in Corent Garden, London—now 
shout the city streets, now abont the country byrosis, sccing 
many little things and aome great things, which, because they 
interest me, I think may interest others. 


The whole collection of these Uncommercial Traveller 
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papers, together with the Uncommercial Samples which 
succeeded them after Dickens’ return from America, and 
which begin with a graphic account of his homeward 
voyage Aboard Ship, where the voice of conscience spoke 
in the motion of the serew, amounts to thirty-seven 
articles, and spreads over @ period of nine years. They 
are necessarily of varying merit, but among them aro 
some which deserve a permanent place in our lightor 
literature. Such are the description of the churchyards 
on a quiet evening in The City of the Absent, the grotesque 
picture of loneliness in Ohambers—a favourite theme with 
Dickens—and the admirable papers on Shy Neighhour- 
hoods and on Trampa, Others have a biographical interest, 
thongh delightfully objective in treatment ; yet others are 
mere fugitive pieces; but there are few without some of 
the most attractive qualities of Dickens’ easiest style. 
Dickens contributed other occasional papers to his 
journal, some of which may be forgotten without injury 
to his fame. Among these may be reckoned the rather 
dreary George Silverman's Explanation (1868), in which 
‘there is nothing characteristic but a vivid picture of a sot 
of ranters, led by @ clique of scoundrels; on the other 
hand, there will always be admirers of the pretty Holiday 
Romance, published nearly simultaneously in America 
and England, a nosegsy of tales told by children, the 
only fault of which is that, as with other children’s 
nosegays, there is perbaps a little too much of it. 
I have no room for helping to rescue from partial 
oblivion an old friend, whose portrait has not, I think, 
found a home among his master’s collected sketches. 
‘Pincher’a counterfeit has gone astray like Pincher himself. 
Meanwhile, the special institution of the Christmas 
Nomber flourished in connexion with All the Year 
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Round down to tho year 1867, as it had during the last 
five years of Honsehald Words. It consisted, with the 
exception of the very last number, of a series of short 
stories, in a irmework of the editor's own devising. To 
the authors of the stories, of which he invariably himself 
wrote one or more, he left the utmost liberty, at times 
stipulating for nothing but that tone of cheerful 
philanthropy which he had domesticated in his journal, 
In the Christwas Numbers, which gradually attained 
1o such a popularity that of one of the last some- 
thing like a quarter of a million copics were sold, 
Viickons himsolf shone most conspicuously in the intro- 
ductory sections ; and some of these are to be reckoned 
among hir very best descriptive character-sketches, 
Already in Household Words Christmas Numbers the 
introductory skotch of the Seven Poor Travellers from 
‘Watte'a charity at supper in the Rochester hostelry, and the 
excellent description of a winter journey and sojourn at the 
Holly Tree Inn, with an excursus on inns in general, had 
become widely popular; the AlZ the Feur Round Numbers, 
however, largely augmented this success, After Tom 
TWddler's Ground, with the adventures of Miss Kitty 
Kimmeens, a pretty little morality in miniature, teaching 
the same lesson ss the vagaries of Mr. Mopes the hermit, 
came Somebody's Luggage, with its exhaustive disquisition 
on waiters; and then the memorable chirpinga of Mra. 
Lirriper, in both Lodgings and Legacy, admirable in the 
delicacy of their pathos, and including an inimitable 
picture of London lodging-house life. Then followed the 
Prescriptions of Dr, Marigold, the eloquent and sarcastic 
‘but tenderhearted Cheap Jack; and Mugby Junction, 
which gave words to the cry of a whole nation of hungry 
and thirsty travellers, In the tales and sketches con- 
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these introductions, he at times gave the rein to hia love 
for the fanciful and the grotesque, which there was here 
no reason to keep under. On tho whole, written as in a 
sense these compositions were to order, nothing is more 
astonishing in them than his continued freshness, against 
which his mannerism is here of vanishing importance ; 
and, inasmuch as after issuing a last Christmas Number of 
4 different kind, Dickons abandoned the custom when it 
had reached the height of popular favour, and when 
manifold imitations had offered him the homage of their 
flattery, he may be said to have withdrawn from this 
campaign in his literary life with banners fying, 

Tn the yoar 1859 Dickens’ readings had been com- 
paratively few ; and they had ceased altogether in the fol- 
lowing year, when the Uncommercial Traveller began hia 
wanderings. The winter from 1859 to 1860 was his last 
‘winter at Tavistock House; and, with the exception of his 
rooms in Wellington Street, he had now no settled residence 
but Gad’s Hill Place. He sought ite pleasant retreat about 
the beginning of June, after the new experience of an attack 
of theumatiam had made him recognise “the neceasity of 
country training all through the summer.” Yet such was 
the recuperative power, or the indomitable self-confidence, 
of his nature, that after he hed in these summer months 
contributed soms of the most delightful Uncommereial 
Traveller papers to his journal, we find him already in 
August “ prowling about, meditating a new book.” 

Tt is refreshing to think of Dickens in this pleasant 
interval of country life, before he bad rushed once more 
into the excitement of hie labours as a public reader. We 
may picture him to ourselves, accompanied by his dogs, 
etriding along the country roads and lanss, exploring the 
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haunts of the country tramps, “a piece of Kentish road,” 
for instanoe, “bordered on either side by awood, and having 
on one hand, between the road dust and the troas, a skirt- 
ing patch of grass. Wild flowers grow in abundance on 
this spot, and it lies high and airy, with » distant river 
atealing steadily away to the ocean like a man's life, 
To gain the milestone here, which tho moss, primroses, 
violeta, Dlusbelle, and wild roses would soon render 
illegible but for peering travellers pushing them aside 
with their sticks, you must come up a steep hill come 
which way you may.” At tho foot of that hill, I fancy, 
lay Dullborough town half asleep in the summer after 
noon; and the river in the distance wes that which 
bounded the horizon of a little boy’a vision “whose 
father’s family name was Pirrip, and whoee christian 
name was Philip, but whose infant tongue could make 
of both names nothing longer or more explicit than Pip.” 

The story of Pip’s adventures, the novel of Great 
Expectations, was thought over in these Kentish per- 
ambulations between Thames and Medway along the road 
which runs, apparently with the intention of running 
out to ees, from Higham towards the marshes; in the 
lonely churchyard of Cooling village by the thirteen little 
atone-lorenges, of which Pip counted only five, now nearly 
buried in their turn by the rank grass; and in quiet 
sounters through the familiar streets of Rochester, pest 
the “queer” town hall; and through the “Vines” past 
the fins old Restoration House, called in the book (by 
the name of an altogether different edifice) Satie House. 
And the climax of the narrative was elaborated on « 
unique steamboat excursion from London to the mouth of 
the Thames, broken by « night at the Ship and Lobster, 
n old riverside inn called Ths Ship in the story, No 
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wonder that Dickens’ descriptive genius should become 
refreshed by these studies of his subject, and that thus 
Great Expectations should have indisputably become ons 
of the most picturesque of his books, But it is eome- 
thing very much more at the same tims. The Tals of Two 
Cities had ag @ story atrongly seized upon the attention 
of the reader, But in the earlicr chspters of Great 
Expectations everyone felt that Dickens was himself 
again. Sinée the Yarmouth scenes in David Copper 
field be had written nothing in which description married 
itself to sentiment so humorously and so tendorly, 
Uncouth, and slow, and straightforward, and gentle 
of heart, like Mr, Poggotty, Joe Gargery is as now 
& conception as he is a genuinely true one; nor 
in it easy to know under what aspect to relish him 
most, whether disconsolate in his Sunday clothes, “like 
some extraordinary bird, standing, as he did, speech- 
lesa, with his tuft of feathers ruffled, and his mouth 
open as if he wanted a worm,” or at home by his 
own fireside, winking at his little comrade, and, when 
eaught in the act by his wife, “drawing the back of his 
hand across his nose with his usual conciliatory air on 
auch occasion.” Norsince David Copperfield had Dickens 
again shown such an insight as he showed here into 
the world of a child’s mind. “To be quite sure,” he 
wrote to Forster, “I had fallen into no unconscious repe- 
titions, I read David Copperfield again the other day, and 
was affected by it to a degree you would hardly believe.” 
His fears ware unnecessary; for with all ite charm the 
history of Pip lacks the personal element which insures 
our sympathy to the earlier story and to its hero, In 
delicacy, of fecling, however, as well ag in humour of 
description, nothing in Dickens surpasses the earlier chap- 
ua 
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tera of Great Expectations ; and equally excellent is the 
narrative of Pip's disloyalty of heart towards his early 
friends, down to his departure from the forge, a picture 
of pitiable selfishness almost Rousseau-like in its fidelity 
to poor human nature, down to his comic humilistion, 
when in the pride of his new position and his new clothes, 
before “that unlimited miscreant, Trabb’s boy.” The 
later and especially the concluding portions of this novel 
contain much that is equal in power to ita opening; but 
it must be allowed that, before many chapters have 
ended, a false tone finds ite way into the story. Tho 
whole history of Miss Havisham, and tho crew of relations 
round the unfortunate creature, is strained and unnatural, 
and Eatella’s hardness is as repulsive as that of Edith 
Dombey hersclf. Mr. Jaggers and his housekeeper, and 
even Mr, Wemmick, have an element of artificiality, 
in them, while about the Pocket family there is little, 
if anything ot all, that is real. The story, however, 
aeems to recover itself as the main thread in its deftly- 
woven texture is brought forward again: when on a 
dark gusty night, ominous of coming trouble, the 
catastrophe of Pip’s expectations announces itself in the 
return from abroad of his unknown benefactor, the convict 
whom he had as achild fed on the marshes, The remainder 
of the narrative is successful in conveying to the reader 
the sense of sickening anxiety which fills the hero; the 
interest is skilfully sustained by the introduction of a 
very strong situation—Pip’s narrow escape out of the 
clutches of “Old Orlick” in the limekiln on the marshes ; 
and the climax is reached in the admirably-executed nar- 
tative of the convict’s attempt, with the aid of Pip, to escape 
‘bythe river. The actusl winding-up of Great Expectations 
ia not altogether satisfactory; but on the whole the book 
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must be ranked among the very best of Dickens’ later 
novels, as combining, with the closer construction and 
intenser narrative force common to several of these, not a 
little of the delightfully genial humour of his earlier works. 
Already before Great Expectations wea completely 
published, Dickens had given a few readings at the 
St. James's Hall, and by the end of October in the samo 
year, 1861, he was once more engaged in a fall course of 
country readings. They occupied him till the following 
Janusry, only ten days being left for his Christmas Number, 
and a brief holiday for Christmas itself; so close was the 
adjustment of time and work by this favourite of fortune, 
The death of his faithfol Arthur Smith befell moat un- 
towardly before the country readings were begun, but 
their success was unbroken, from Scotland to South Devon. 
The Jong-contemplated extract from Copperfield had at 
last been added to the list—a self-sacrifice coram publica, 
hallowed by success—and another from Nicholas Nickleby, 
which “went in the wildest manner.” He was, however, 
nearly worn-out with fatigue before these winter readings 
‘were over, and was glad to snatch a moment of repose 
before a short spring couree in town began. Scarcely was 
this finished, when he was coquetting in his mind with an 
offer from Australia, and hed already proposed to himself 
to throw in, as a piece of work by the way, a series of 
papers to be called The Unecommercial Traveller Upside 
Down, Meanwhile, a few readings for a charitable pur- 
pose in Paris, and a short summer course af St, James's 
Hall, completed this second series in the year 1863. 
‘Whatever passing thoughts overwork by day or sleop- 
Jeasness at night may have oceasionsily brought with 
them, Dickens himself would have been strangely sur- 
prised, as no doubt would have been the great body of 
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a public to which he was by this time about the best 
known man in England, had he been warned that woak- 
ness and weariness were not to be avoided even by a 
nature endowed with faculties so splendid and with an 
energy 80 conquering as his. He seemed to stand erect in 
the strength of his matured powers, equal as of old to 
any task which he set himself, and orulting, though with 
less buoyancy of spirit than of old, in the wreaths which 
continued to strew his path. Yet already the ranks of 
hia contemporsries were growing thinner, while close to 
himself death was taking away members of the generation 
before, and of that after, his own. Among them was his 
mother—of whom his biography and his works havo 
little to aay or to suggest—and his second son. Happy 
events, too, had in the due course of things contracted tho 
family circle at Gad’s Hill, Of his intimates, he Jost, in 
1868, Augustus Egg ; and in 1864, John Leech, to whose 
gentus he had himself formerly rendered eloquent homage, 

A atill older associate, the great painter Stanfield, sur- 
vived till 1867; ‘no one of your father’s friends,” Dickens 
then wrote to Stanfleld’s son, “can ever have loved him 
more dearly than I always did, or can have better known 
the worth of his noble character.” Yet another friend, 
who however, so far as I can gather, had not, at any time, 
belonged to Dickens’ most familiar circle, had died on 
Christmas Eve, 1868—Thackeray, whom it had for some 
time become customary to compare or contrast with him as 
his natural rival. Yetin point of fact, save for the tender- 
ness which, as with all humourists of the highest order, 
‘wea an important element in their writings, and save for 
the influences of time and country to which they were both 
sabject, there are hardly two other among our great hu- 
moriste who have lessin common. Their unlikeness shows 
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itaelf, among other things, in the use made by Thackeray 
of suggestions which it is difficult to believe he did not 
in the first instance owe to Dickens. Who would venture 
to call Captain Costigan a plagiarism from Mr. Snevellici, 
or to affect that Wenham and Wagg were copied from 
Pyke and Pluck, or that Major Pendennis—whose pardon 
one feela inclined to heg for the juxtaposition —was 
founded upon Major Bagstock, or the Old Campaigner in 
the Newcomes on the Old Soldier in Copperfield? Bat 
that suggestions were in these and perhaps in a few other 
instances derived from Dickens by Thackeray for some of 
his most masterly characters, it would, I think, bo idle 
to deny. In any case, tho style of these two great 
writers differed a3 profoundly as their way of looking ot 
men and things, Yet neither of them lacked a thorough 
appreciation of the other's genius; and it is pleasant to 
remember that after paying in Pendennis a tribute to the 
purity of Dickens’ books, Thackeray, in » public lecture 
referred to his supposed rival in a way which elicited 
from the latter the warmest of acknowledgments, Tt 
cannot be said thet the memorial words, which after 
Thackeray’s death Dickens was -prevailed upon to con- 
tribute to the Cornhill Magazine, did more than justice 
to the great writer whom England had just lost; but it is 
well that the kindly and unstinting tribute of admiration 
should remain on record, to contradict any supposition 
that a disagrooment which had some years previously 
distarbed the harmony of their intercourse, and of which 
the world had, according to its wont, made the most, had 
really estranged two generous minds from one another. 
The effort which on this occasion Dickens made, is in 
itself a proof of his kindly feeling towards Thackeray. Of 
Talfourd and Landor and Stanfield, he could write readily 
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after their deaths, but he frankly told Mr. Wilkie Collins 
that, “had he felt he could,” he would most gladly have 
excused himself from writing the “couple of pages” about 
Thackeray. 

Dickens, it should be remembered, was st no time a man 
of many friends, The mere dalliance of friendship was 
foreign to one who worked so indefatigably in his hours 
of recreation as well as of labour; and fellowship in work 
of one kind or another seems to have been, in later years 
at all event, the surest support to his intimacy, Yet he 
‘wos most easily drawn, not only to those who could help 
him, but to those whom he could help in congenial 
pursuits and undertakings, Such was, no doubt, the 
origin of his friendship in these later years with an 
accomplished French actor on the English boards, whom, 
in a rather barren period of our theatrical history, Dickens 
may have been justified in describing as “far beyond any- 
one on our atage,” and who certainly was an “ admirable 
artist,” In 1864, Mr Fechter had taken the Lyceum, the 
management of which he was to identify with a more 
elegant kind of melodrama than that long domesticated 
lower down the Strand ; and Dickens was delighted to 
‘bestow on him counsel frankly sought and frankly given, 
As an author, too, he directly associated himself with the 
art of his friend." For I may mention here by anticipation, 

7 One of the last things ever written by Dickens was a 
criticim of M. Feobter's acting, intended to introduce him to 
the American pablic, A false repart, by the way, declared 
Dickens to have been the author of the dramatic version of 
Boott's novel, which st Christmas, 1965-66, was prodnoed at the 
Lyceum, under the title of The Master of Ravenswood; bat he 
allowed that he had done “« great deal towards and about the 
pieos, having an earnest desire to put Scott, for once, oa the 
atage in his own gallant manner.” 
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that the last of the All the Year Round Christmas 
Numbers, the continuous story of No Thoroughfare, 
was written by Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins in 1867 
with a direct eye to its subsequent adaptation to the stage, 
for which it actually was fitted by Mr. Wilkie Collins in 
the following year. The place of its production, the 
Adelphi, suited the broad effects and the rather conven- 
tional comie humour of the story and piece. From 
America, Dickens watched the proparation of the piece 
with unflagging interest; and his innate and irrepres- 
sible genius for stagemanagement reveals itself in the 
following passage from a letter written by him to an 
American friend soon after his return to England: “No 
Thoroughfare is very shortly coming out in Paris, where 
it ia now in active rehearsal. It is still playing here, 
but without Fechter, who has been very ill. He and 
Wilkie raised so many pieces of stage-sffect here, that, 
unless I am quite satisfied with the report, I shall go ovor 
and try my stage-manngerial hand at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, I particularly want the drugging and attempted 
robbery in the bedroom-scene at the Swiss Inn to be done 
to the sound of s waterfall rising and falling with the 
wind, Although in the very opening of that scene they 
speak of the waterfall, and listen to it, nobody thought of 
its mysterious music. I could make it, with a good stage- 
carpenter, in an hour.” 

Great Expectations had been finished in 1860, and 
already in the latter part of 1861, the year which comprised 
the main portion of his second series of readings, he had 
been thinking of a new story. He had even found a 
litle—the unlucky title which he afterwards adopted— 
but in 1862 the tempting Australian invitation had been 
8 serious obstacle in his way. “I can force myself to go 
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aboard a ship, and J can foree myself to do at that reading- 
desk what I have done a hundred times; but whether, 
with all this unsettled fluctuating distreas in my mind, I 
could foree an original book out of it, is another question.” 
Nor waa it the “unsettled fluctuating distress” which 
made it « eerious effort for him to attempt another longer 
fiction. Dickens shared with most writers the experience 
that both the inventive power and the elasticity of memory 
decline with advancing years. Already since the time when 
he was thinking of writing Little Dorrit it had become his 
habit to enter in a book kept for the purpose, memoranda 
for possible future use, hints for subjects of stories,” 
soones, situations, and characters; thoughts and fancies 
of all kinds; titles for possible books. Of these, Somebody's 
Luggage, Our Mutual Friend, and No Thoroughfure—tho 
last an old fancy revived—came to honourable uso ; as did 
many names, both christian and surnames, and combinations 
of both, Thus Bradley Headstone’s prenomen was derived. 
directly from the liste of the Education Department, and the 
Lammles and the Stiltstalkings, with Mr. Merdle and tho 
Dorrite, existed as names before tho characters were fitted 
tothem, All this, though no doubt in part attributable 
to the playful readiness of an observation never to be 
caught asleep, points in the direction of a desire to be 
securely provided with an armoury of which, in earlier 
days, he would have taken slight thought. 

Gradually, indeed, so far as I know, more gradually 
than in the case of any other of his stories, he had built 
up the tele for which he had determined on the title of 


* Dickens undoubtedly had a genina for titles, Among some 
which he suggested for the use of a friend aud contributor to 
his journal, are “ What will he do with i?” and * Can he forgive 
her f™ 
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Our Mutual Friend, and slowly, and without his old self- 
confidence, he had, in the latter part of 1863, set to work 
upon it, “I want to prepare it for the spring, but Iam 
determined not to begin to publish with less than four 
numbers done. I see my opening perfectly, with the ono 
main line on which the story is to turn, and if I don't 
strike while the iron (meaning myself) is’ hot, I shall 
rift off again, and have to go through all this uneasi- 
ness once more.” For, unfortunately, he had resolyed 
on returning to the old twenty-number measure for his 
new story. Begun with an effort, Our Afutual Friend—the 
publication of which extended from May, 1864, to 
November, 1865—was completed under difficulties, anil 
difficulties of a kind hitherto unknown to Dickens, In 
February, 1865, as an immediate consequence, perhaps, of 
exposure at s time when depression of spirits rendered 
him less able than usual to bear it, he had a severe 
attack of illness, of which Forster says that it “put » 
‘broad mark between his past life and what remained to 
him of the future.” From this time forward he felt a 
Jamonoss in his left foot, which continued to trouble him 
ot intervals during the remainder of his life, and which 
finally communicated itself to the left hand. A com- 
parison of times, however, convinced Forster that the real 
origin of this ailment was to be sought in general 
causes, 

In 1865, as the year wore on, and the presdure of the 
novel still continued, he felt that he was “working him- 
self into a damaged state,” and was near to that which has 
greater terrors for natures like his than for more’ placid 
tempersmente—breaking down. 0, in May, he went 
first to the seaside and then to France. On his return— 
it waa the 9th of June, the date of his death five years 
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afterwards—he was in the railway train which met with a 
fearful accident at Staplehurst, in Kent, His carriage 
was the only passenger-carriage in the train which, when 
the bridge gave way, was not thrown over into the stream. 
‘He was able to escape out of the window, to make his way 
in again for his brandy-flask and the MS. of a number of 
Our Mutual Friend which he had left behind him, to 
clamber down the brickwork of the bridge for water, 
to do what he could towards rescuing his unfortunate 
fellow-travellers, and to aid the wounded and the 
dying, “I have,” he wrote, in describing the scene, 
“aq—I don’t know what to call it: constitutional, I 
ruppose—presence of mind, and was not in the least 
flattered at the time... But in writing theso scanty 
words of recollection, I feel the shake and am obliged to 
atop.” Nineteen months afterwards, when on a hurried 
reading tour in the North, he complains to Miss Hogarth 
of the effect of the railway shaking which since the Staple- 
hurst accident “tells more and more.” It is clear how 
serious a shock the accident had caused. He never, Miss 
Hogarth thinks, quite recovered it. Yet it might have 
acted loss disastrously upon « system not already nervously 
weakened, As evidence of the decline of Dickens’ nervous 
power, I hardly know whether it is safe to refer to the 
gredual change in his handwriting, which in his last years 
is a melancholy study. 

All these circumstances should be taken into account 
in judging of Dickens’ last completed novel. The 
author would not have been himself, had he, when once 
fairly engaged upon his work, failed to feel something of 
his old self-confidence. Nor was this feeling, which he 
frankly confessed to Mr. Wilkie Collins, altogether unwar- 
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ranted. Our Mutual Friend' is, like the reet of Dickens’ 
Inter writings, carefully and skilfully put together as a 
story. No exception is to be taken to it on the ground 
that the identity on which much of the plot hinges is 
long foreseen by the reader ; for this, as Dickens told his 
critics in his postscript, had been part of his design, and 
was, in fact, considering the general nature ef the story, 
almost indispensable, The defect rather lies in the absence 
of that element of uncertainty which is needed in order 
to sustain the interest, The story is, no doubt, ingeniously 
enough constructed, but admiration of an ingenious con- 
struction is insufficient to occupy the mind of a reader 
through an inevitable disentanglement. Moreover, somo 
of the machinery, though cleverly contrived, cannot be said 
to work easily. Thus, the ruse of the excellent Boffin in 
playing the part of a skinflint might pass as a momentary 
device, but ita inherent improbability, together with tho 
likelihood of its leading to an untoward result, makes its 
protraction undeniably tedious. It is not, howover, in 
my opinion at least, in the matter of construction that 
Our Mutual Friend presents a painfal contrast with earlier 
‘works produced, like it, “on a large canvas.” The cou- 
duct of the story as a whole is fully vigorous enongh to 
enchain the attention ; and in portions of it the hand of 
the master displays its unique power. He is at his beat 
in the whole of the watarside scenes, both where The 
Six Jolly Fellowship Porters (identified by zealous dis- 


* ‘This title has helped to extinguish the phraso of which it 
consists, Few would now be found to agree with the last clause 
of Flora’a parenthesis in Little Dorrit: “Our mutual friend—too 
cold a word for me; at lesat I don't meen thst very proper 
expression, mutaal frlend.” 
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coverers with « tavern called The Iwo Brewers), lies like 
an oasis in ths midst of a desert of ill-favoured tidal 
deposits, and where Rogue Riderhood has his lair at the 
lock higher up the river. A marvellous union of obecrva- 
tion and imagination was nosded for the picturing of a world 
in which thia amphibious monster hes his being; and 
never did Dickens’ inexhaustible knowledge of the physi- 
ognomy of the Thames and ita banks stand him in better 
stead than in these powerful episodes. It is unfortu- 
nate, though in accordance with the common fate of heroes 
and heroines, that Lizsie Hexham should, from the outeet, 
have to discard the colouring of her surroundings, and 
to talk the conventional dialect as well as express the con- 
vontional sentiments of the heroic world. Only at the 
height of the action she ceases to be commonplace, and 
becomes entitled to be remembered among the tras 
heroines of fiction, A more unusual figure, of the half- 
pathetic, half-grotesaque kind for which Dickens had a 
peculiar liking, is Limie's friend, the dolls’ dressmaker, 
into whom he has certainly infused an element of genuine 
sentiment ; her protector, Riah, on the contrary, ia a mere 
stage-saint, though by this character Dickens appears to 
‘have actually hoped to redeem ths aspersions he was sup- 
posed to have cast upon the Jews, as if Riah could have 
redeemed Fagin any more than Sheva redeemed Shylock, 

Bat in this book whole episodes and parts of the plot 
through which the mystery of John Harmon winds ity 
Jength slong, are ill adapted for giving pleasure to any 
reader. The whole Boffin, Wegg, and Venus business—if 
the term may pass—is extremely wearisome; the character 
of Mr, Venus, in particular, seems altogether unconnacted 
or unarticulated with the general plot, on which, indeed, 
it is but an accidental exerescance. In the Wilfer family 
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there are the outlines of some figures of genuine humour, 
but the outlines only; noris Bella raised into the sphere of 
the charming out of that of the pert and skittish. A more 
ambitious attempt, and a more noteworthy failure, was 
the endeavour to give to the main plot of thia novel such 
a satiric foil as the Circumlocution Office had furnished 
to tho chief action of Little Dorrit, in a -caricature of 
society at large, its surface varnish and ita internal rotten- 
ness, The Barnacles, and those who deomed it their duty 
to rally round the Barnacles, had, wo saw, felt themselves 
hard hit; but what sphere or section of society could 
feel itself specially caricatured in the Voneorings, or in 
their assosistes—the odious Lady Tipping, the im- 
possibly bratal Podsnap, Fascination Fledgeby, and 
the Lammles, a couple which suggests nothing but 
antimony and the Chamber of Horrore? Caricature 
such as this, representing no society thet has ever 
in any part of the world pretended to be “good,” cor- 
responds to the wild rhetoric of the superfluous Betty 
Higden episode against the “gospel according to Pod- 
anappery ;” but it is, in truth, satire from which both wit 
and humour have gone out An angry, often almost 
apasmodic, mannerism has to supply their place, Among 
the personages moving in “society” are two which, as 
pisying serious parts in the progress of the plot, the 
author is mocessarily obliged to seek to endow with the 
fleeh and blood of real human beings. Yet it is precisely 
in these—the friends Eugene and Mortimer—that, in the 
earlier part of the novel at all events, the constraint of 
the author's style ecoms least relieved; the dislogues 
‘between these two Templars have an unnaturalness about 
them es intolerable as euphuiam or the offeminacies of 
the Augustan sge. It is true that, when the story reaches 
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its tragic height, the character of Eugane is borne alang 
with it, and his affectations are forgotten. Butin previous 
parts of the book, where he poses as a wit, and is evidently 
meent for a gentleman, he fails to make good his claims 
to cither character. Even the skilfully contrived contrast 
between the rivals Eugene Wrayburn and the echool- 
master Bradley Headstone—through whom and through 
whose pupil, Dickens, by the way, dealt another blow 
against a system of mental training founded upon facta 
alone—faila to bring ont the conception of Eugene which 
the author manifestly had in hig mind, Lastly, the old way 
of reconciling dissonances—a marriage which “society” 
calls a mésalliance—has rarely furnished a lamor ending 
than here; and, had the unwritten lawa of English 
popular fiction permitted, a tragic close would have better 
accorded with the sombre hue of the most powerful 
portions of this curiously unequal romance. 

‘The effort—for such it was—of Our Mutual Friend had 
not been over for more than a few months, when Dickens 
accepted o proposal for thirty nights’ readings from the 
Mesara, Chappell ; and by April, 1866, he was again hard 
at work, flying across the country into Lancashire and 
Scotland, and back to his temporary London residence 
in Southwick Place, Hyde Park. In apy man more 
capable than Dickens of controlling the reatlessness which 
consumed him, the acceptance of this offer would have 
‘poen incomprehensible ; for his heart had been declared 
out of order by his physician, and the patient had shown 
himself in some degree awake to the significance of thia 
opinion. But the readings were begun and accomplished 
notwithstanding, though not without warnings, on which 
he insisted on putting his own interpretation. Sleepless. 
‘ness aggravated fatigne, and stimulants were already nocea- 
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sary to enable him to do the work of his readings without 
discomfort. Meanwhile, some weeks before they were 
finished, he had been induced to enter into negotiations 
about a further engagement to begin at the end of the 
year. ‘Time was to be left for the Christmas Number, 
which this year could hardly find its soane anywhere 
elee than at a railway junction; and the readings wero 
not to extend over forty nights, which seem ultimately 
to have bean increased to fifty. This second series, which 
included campaign in Ireland—brilliantly successful 
despite snow and rain, and Feniana—was over in May, 
Then came the climax, for America now claimed her share 
of the great author for her public halls and chapels and 
lecture-theatres ; and the question of the summer and 
autumn was whether or not to follow the sound of tho 
distant dollar, It was closely debated between Dickens 
and his friend Forster and Wills, and he deecribes himself 
as “tempest-toased” with doubts; but his mind hed in- 
clined in one direction from the first, and the matter was 
virtually decided when he resolved to send a confidential 
agent to make inquiries on the spot. Little imported 
* another and grave attack in his foot; the trusty Mr. Dolby’s 
report was irresistible. Eighty readings within half « 
year was the estimated number, with profits amounting 
to over fifteen thousand pounds. The gains actually 
made were neatly five thousand pounds in excess of this 
calculation, 

A farewell banquet, under the presidency of Lord 
Lytton, gave the favourite author Godepeed on his journey 
to the larger half of his public; on the 9th of November 
he sailed from Liverpool, and on the 19th landed at 
Boston. The voyage, on which, with his old buoyancy, 
he had contrived to make himself master of the modest 
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revels of the saloon, neems to have done him good, or at 
least to have mado him, as usual, impatient to be at his 
task, Barely strived, he is found reporting himeelf ‘so 
well, that I am constantly chafing at not having begun to- 
night, instead of this night week.” By December, how- 
ever, he was at his reading-desk, first at Boston, where ho 
met with the warmest of welcomes, and then at New York, 
where there was @ run upon the ticketa, which he described 
with his tenal excited delight, The enthusiasm of his 
reception by the American public must have been 
heightened by the thought that it was now or never for 
them to see him face to face, and, bygones being bygones, 
to testify to him their admiration, But there may have 
been some foundation for his discovery that some signs 
of agitation on his part were expected in return, and 
“that {t would have been taken as a suitable compliment 
if I would stagger on the platform, and instantly drop, 
overpowered by the spectacle before me.” It was but a 
sad Christmas which he spent with his faithful Dolby 
ot their New York inn, tired, and with » “genuine 
American catarrh upon him,” of which he never freed 
himeelf during his stay in the country. Hardly had he 
left the doctor's hands, than he was about again, reading 
in Boston and New York and their more immediate neigh- 
‘bourhood—thst is within six or seven hours by railway— 
till February ; and then, in order to stimulate his public, 
beginning a series of appearances at more distant places 
before returning to his starting-pointa His whole tour 
included, besides a number of New England towns, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and in the north 
Cleveland and Buffalo, Canada and the West were strack 
out of the programms, the iatter chiefly hecanse exciting 
political matters were beginning to absorb pubtic sttention. 
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‘During these journeyings Dickens gave himself up alto- 
gether to the business of his reedings, only occasionally 
allowing himself to accept the hospitality proffered him 
on every eide, Thus only could ho breast the difficultics 
of his enterprise ; for, as I have said, his health was 
never good during the whole of his visit, and his exertions 
wore severe, though eased by the self-devotion of hia atten- 
dante, of which, as of his constant kindness, both serious and 
sportive, towards them, it is touching to read, Alrendy in 
January, he desoribes himself as not seldom “so dead beat”? 
at the close of « roading “thet they lay me down on a sofe, 
after I have been washed and dressed, and I lie thore, ex- 
tremely faint, for a quarter of an hour,” and as safforing 
from intolerable sleeplessness at night, lis appetite was 
equally disordered, and he lived mainly on stimulants. 
Why had ho condemned himsclf to such # lifo? 

When at last he could declaro tho stress of hia work 
over, he described himself as “nearly used up. Clituate, 
distance, catarrh, travelling, and hard work, have began 
—I may say so, now they are nearly all over—to tell 
heavily upon me. Sleeplessness besots mo; and if I hod 
engaged to go on into May, I think I must have broken 
down.” Indeed, but for his wonderful energy and tho 
fecling of cxultation which is derived from a hoavy task 
nearly accomplished, he would have had to follow the 
advice of “ Longfellow and all the Cambridge men,” and 
give in nearly at the last. But ho persovered through 
tho farewell readings, both at Boston and at New York, 
though on the night before the last reading in America, 
he told Dolby that if he “had to read but twice more, 
instead of once, he couldn’t do it.” This last reading 
of all was given at New York on April 20th, two 
days after a farewell banquet at Delmonico’s It was 

x2 
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when speaking on this occasion thet, very naturally 
moved by the unalloyed welcome which had greeted 
him in whatever part of the States he had visited, 
he made the declaration elready mentioned, promiaing to 
perpetuate his grateful eanse of his recent American 
experiences. This apology, which was no apology, at 
Joast remains one among many proofs of the fact, that 
with Dickens kindnesa never fell on a thankless soil, 

‘The merry month of May was still young in the Kentish 
fields and lanes when the master of Gad’s Hill Place was 
home again at last. “I had not been at sea threo days 
on the passage home,” he wrote to his friend Mrs. Watson, 
“when I became myself again.” It was, however, too 
much, when “as ‘deputation’—two in number, of whom 
ouly one could got into my cabin, while the other looked 
in at my window—came to ask me to read to the passengers 
that evening in the saloon. I respectfully replied that 
sooner than do it I would assault the captain and be put 
in irons.” Alaa! he was already fast bound, by an engaye- 
ment concluded soon after he had arrived in Boston, to a 
final series of readings at home, “ Farewell” is a difficult 
word to aay for anyone who has grown accustomed to the 
etimulating excitement of a public stage, and it is not 
wonderful that Dickens should have wished to see the 
faces of his familiar frionds—the English public—once 
more, But the engagement to which he had set his 
hand was for a farewell of a hundred readings, at the 
recompense of eight thousand pounds, in addition to ex- 
panses and percentage. It is true that he had done this 
‘before he had fully realised the effect of hia American 
exertions ; but even so, there was a terrible unwisdom in 
the promise, These last readinge—and he alone is, in 
common fairness, to be held responsible for the fact—out 
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short a life from which much noble fruit might still have 
‘been expected for our literature, and which in any caso 
might have been prolonged as a blessing beyond all that 
gold can buy to those who loved him. 

Meanwhile, he had allowed himself a short respite, 
before resuming hia labours in October. It was not more, 
his friends thought, than he needed, for much of his old 
‘buoyancy seemed to them to be wanting in’ him, exeopt 
when hospitality or the intercourse of friendship called it 
forth. What a charm there still was in his genial humour 
his letters would suffice to show. It doea one good 
to read his description to his kind American friends 
Mr. and Mra Fields of his tranquillity at Gad’s Hill: 
“Divers birds aing here all day, and the nightingales 
all night. The place is lovely, and in perfect order, I 
have put five mirrors in the Swiss chilet where I write, 
and they reflecé and refract in all kinds of weys the 
Jeaves that are quivering at the windows, and the great 
fields of waving corn, and the sail-dotted river. My room 
is up among the branches of the trees, and the birds and 
tho buttorflies fly in and out, and the green branches shoot 
in at the open windows, and the lights and shadows of the 
clouds come and go with the rest of the company. The 
seent of the flowers, and indeed of everything that ia 
growing for miles end miles, is most delicious.” 

Part of this rare leisure he generously devoted to the 
preparation for the press of a volume of literary remains 
from the pen of an old friend. The Religious Opinions 
of Channeey Hare Townshend should not be altogether 
overlooked by those interested in Dickens, to whom the 
loose undogmatic theology of his friend commended itself 
ag reaiily as the sincere religious feeling underlying it. 
I cannot say what answer Dickens would have returned 
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to an inquiry as to his creed, but the nature of his religious 
opinions is obvious enough. ‘Born in the Church of 
England, he had se atrong an aversion from what seemed to 
him dogmatism of any kind, that he for a time—in 1843— 
connected himself with a Uniterian congregation ; and to 
Unitarian views his own probably continued during his life 
most nearly to appronch. He «lescribed himself as “morally 
wide asunder from Rome,” but the religious conceptions of 
her community cannot have been a matter of anxious inquiry 
with him, while he was too liberal-minded to be, unless 
vecasionally, aggressive in his Protestantism. For the rest, 
his mind, though imaginstive, was without mystical ten- 
dencics, while for the transitory superstitious of the day it 
‘was impossible but that he should entertain the contempt 
which they deserved ; “although,” he writes— 

I regard with s hushed and solemn fear, the mysteries, 
‘petwoon which, snd this state of existence, is interposed the 
borrier of the great trial and change that fall on all the things 
that liva; and, although I have not the audacity to pretend that 
I know anything of them, I osmnot reconcile the mere banging 
of doors, ringing of belle, creaking of boards, and such like 
insignifioanoes, with the majestic beauty and pervading apalogy 
of all the Divine rales that 1 am permitted to understand, 

His piety was undemonstrative and sincere, aa his books 
alone would suffice to prove ; and he seems to have sought 
to impress upon his children those religious traths with 
the acceptance and practice of which he remained himself 
eontent, He loved the New Testament, and had, after 
some fashion of hie own, paraphrased the Gospel narrative 
for the use of his children; but he thought that “half 
the misery and hypocrisy of the Christian world arises 
from a stubborn determination to refuse the New Testa- 
ment as a sufficient guide in itself, and to force the Old 
‘Testament into alliance with it—whereof comes all manner 
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of camel-swallowing and of gnatstraining.” Of Puritaniem 
in its modern forms he was an uncompromising, and no 
doubt a conscientious, opponent; and though, with per 
fect sincerity, he repelled the charge that his attaska upon 
cant were attacks npon religion, yet their animus is such 
as to make the misinterpretation intelligible, His dissent- 
ing ministers ure of the Bartholomew Fair species, and 
though, in his later books, a good clergyman here and 
there makes his modest appearance, the balance can hardly 
be said to be satisfactorily redressod. 

The performance of this pious office waa not the only 
kind act he «lid after his return from America, Of couree, 
however, his own family was nearest to his heart. No 
kinder or more judicious words were over addressed by a 
father to hia children than those which, ebout this time, 
he wrote to one of his rons, then beginning a successful 
career at Cambridge, and to another—the youngest—who 
‘was setting forth for Australia, to join an elder brother 
already established in that country. ‘Poor Plorn,” he 
afterwards wrote, “is gone to Australia, It wos a hard 
parting at the last, He seemed to me to become once 
more my youngest and favourite child as the day drew 
near, and I did not think I could have been so shaken.” 

In October his “farewell” readings began. He had 
never had his heart moro in the work than now, Curiously 
enough, nob less than two proposals had reached him 
during this antumn—one from Birmingham and tho other 
from Edinburgh—that he should allow himself to be put 
forward as 4 candidate for Parliament ; but he declined to 
entertain either, though in at least one of the two cases 
the prospects of success would not have been small His 
views of political and parliamentary life had not changed 
since he had written to Bulwer Lytton in 1865: “Would 
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there not seem to be something horribly rotten in the sye- 
tem of political life, when one stands amazed how any 
man, not forced into it by his position, as you are, can 
Doar to livo.it!” Indeed, they had hardly changed since 
the days when he had come into personal contact with 
thom asa reporter. In public and in private he had never 
ceased to ridicule our English system of party, and to 
express his contempt for the Legislature and all ita works, 
He had, however, continued to take a lively interest in 
public affairs, and his letters contain not a few shrewd 
yemarks on both home and foreign questions. Like most 
liberal minds of his age, he felt a warm sympathy for the 
cause of Italy; and the English statesman whom he 
appears to have most warmly admired was Lord Russell, 
in whose good intentions neither friends nor adversarioy 
‘were wont to lose faith, Meanwhile, his radicaliam gradu- 
ally became of the most thoroughly independent type, 
though it interfored neither with his approval of the pro- 
ceedings in Jamaica as an example of strong government, 
nor with his scorn of “the meeting of jawbones and asses,” 
held against Governor Eyre at Manchester, The political 
questions, however, which really moved him deeply were 
those social problems to which his sympathy for the poor 
had nlways directed his attention: the poor law, temperance, 
Sunday observance, punishment and prisons, Iabour and 
strikes. On all these heads sentiment guided his judgment, 
but he spared no pains to convines himeelf that he was in 
the right: and he was alrrays generous, as when, notwith- 
standing his interest in Household Worde, he declared 
himself unable to advocate the repeal of the paper duty 
for a moment, “as against the soap duty, or any other 
pressing on the mass of the poor.” 

Thus he found no diffienlty in adhering to the course he 
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had marked out for himself. The subject which now 
occupied him before all others was a scheme for a new 
reading, with which it was his wish to vary and to intensify 
the snocess of the series on which he was engaged. This 
‘was no other than a selection of scenes from Oliver Tiist, 
eulninating in the scene of the murder of Nancy by Sikes, 
whieh, before producing it in public, ho resolved to “try ” 
upon @ select private audience. The trial waa a brilliant 
success ; “ the public,” exclaimed a famous actress who waa 
prerent, “have been looking out for a senration these Inst 
fifty years or 80, and, by heaven, they have got it!” 
Accordingly, from January, 1869, it formed one of the 
most frequent of his readings, and the effort which it 
involved counted for much in the collapse which was to 
follow, Never were the limits between reading and 
noting more thoroughly effaced by Dickens, and never 
was the production of an extmonlinary effect more 
equally shared by author and actor, But fow who wit- 
nesaed this extraontinary performance can have guersed 
the elaborate preparation bestowed upon it, which is 
evident from the following notes (by Mz. C. Kent) on 
the book nsed in it by the reader: 

‘What ia as atriking na anything in all this reading, howover— 
that is, in the reading copy of it now lying before us oa we write 
~is the mass of hinta as to the byplay in the stage directions for 
himself, 80 to speak, scattered up and down the margin. “ Fagin 
raised his right hand, and shook his trembling forefingor in tho 
is there on page 101 in print. Beside it, on the margin in 
‘MB., is the word “‘detion.” Not © word of it was mid. Is was 
simply done. Again, immediately below that, on the samo page 
—Bikes loguitur : “Oh1 you haven't, haven't you?” passing a 
Pistol into a more convenient pocket (‘Action” again in MB. on 
the margin). Note word waa ssid about the pistl.... So 
again, afterwards, as 8 rousing self-direction, one sees notified in 
‘MB. on page 107, the grim stage direction, “ Murder coming !”” 
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The “Murder” was frequently resd by Dickens not 
low than four times a week during the carly months 
of 1869, in which year, after beginning in Ireland, 
lhe had been continually travelling to and fro between 
various parts of Great Britain and town. Already in 
Fobrnary the old trouble in his foot had made itself felt, 
‘Dnt, aa usual, it had long been disregarded, On the 10th 
of April he had been entertained at Liverpool, in 8t. 
George's Hall, at a banquet presided over by Lord Dufferin, 
and in a genial speech had tossed back the ball to Lord 
Honghton, who had pleasantly bantered him for his 
uunconsciourness of the merits of the House of Lords. 
Ten dayn afterwards, he was to read at Preston, but, feeling 
yneasy about himeelf, had reported his symptoms to his 
loctor in London. The latter hastened down to Preston, 
and porsnaded Dickens to accompany him back to town, 
where, after a consultation, it was determined that the 
readings inust be stopped for the current year, and that 
reading combined with travelling must never be resemoil, 
What his sisterinlaw and daughter feel themselves 
justified in calling “the beginning of the end” had come 
at Inst, 

‘With his usual presonce of mind, Dickens at once 
perceived the imperative necessity of interposing “as it 
were, a fiy-leaf in the book of my life, in which nothing 
should be written from without for a brief season of a few 
weeks,” But he insisted that the combination of the 
reading and the travelling was alone to be held account- 
able for his having found himself feeling, “for the firat 
time in my life, giddy, jarred, shaken, faint, uncertain of 
voice and sight and tread and touch, and dull of spirit,” 
Meanwhile he for once kept quist, first in London, 
and then at Gad’s Hill) “This Inst summer,” eay 
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those who did most to make it bright for him, “was 
a very happy one,” and gladdened by the visits of many 
friends. On the retiremant, also on eccount of ill-health, 
from All the Year Round, of his second self, Mr. W. H. 
Wills, he was fortunately able at once to supply the 
vacant pleee by the appointment to it of his eldest san, 
who seems to have inherited thet sense of ‘lucid order 
which was among his father’s most distinctive cha- 
racteristics, Ho travelled very little this year, though 
in September he made a speech at Birmingham on behalf 
of his favourite Midland Institute, delivering himself, 
at its conclusion, of an antithetical radical cummon- 
place, which, being misreported or misunderstood, war 
commented upon with much unnecessary wonderment, 
With « view to avoiding the danger of excessive fatigue, 
the latter part of the year was chiefly devoted to writing 
in advance part of his new book, which, like @reat 
Expectations, was to grow up, and to be better for growing 
up, in his own Kentish home, and almost within sound 
of tho bells of “‘Cloisterham” Cathedral, But the now 
‘book was never to be finished. 

‘The first number of The Mystery of Edwin Drood was 
not published till one more short series of twelve readings, 
given in London during a period extending from January 
to March, was at an end. He had obtained Sir Thomas 
‘Watson's consent to his carrying out thia wish, largely 
caused by the desire to compensate the Messrs, Chappell 
in some measure for the disappointment to which he had 
‘been obliged to subject them by the interruption of his 
longer engagement, Thus, though the Christies of 1869 
had brought with it another warning of trouble in the 
foot, the year 1870 opened busily, and early in January 
Dickens established himeelf for the season at 5, Hyde 
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Park Place, Karly in the month he made another speech 
at Birmingham ; but the resdings were strictly confined 
to London. On the other hand, it was not to be 
expected that the “ Murder” would be excluded from the 
list, Tt was read in January, to an audience of actors 
and actresses; and it is pleasant to think that he was 
able to testify to his kindly feeling towards their profes- 
aion on one of the last occasions when he sppeared on his 
own stage. “I set myself,” he wrote, “to carrying out of 
themselves and their observation, those who were bent on 
watching how the effects were got; and, I believe, I suc- 
ceeded, Coming back to it again, however, I feel it was 
madness ever to do it so continuously, My ordinary 
pulse is seventy-two, and it runs up under this effort 
to one hundred and twelve.” Yet this fatal reading was 
repeated thrice more before the series closed, and with 
even more startling results upon the reader, Tho 
careful observations made by hie physician, however, 
show that the excitement of the last readings was alto- 
gether too great for any man to have endured much 
longer. At Isst, on March 16th, the night camo 
which closed fifteen years of personal relations between 
the English publics and ita favourite author, such as are, 
after all, unparalleled in the history of our literature. 
His farewell worda were few and simple; and referred 
with dignity to his resolution to devote himself hence. 
forth exclusively to his calling as an author, and to his 
hope that in but two short weeks’ time his andience 
“might enter, in their own homes, on a new series of 
readings at which his assistance would be indispensable.” 

Of the short time which remained to him his last book 
‘was the chief occupation ; and an association thus clings 
to the Mystery of Edwin Drood, which would, in any 
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cage, ineline us to treat this irgment—for it waa to be no 
more—with tenderness. One would, indeed, hardly be justi- 
fied in asserting that this story, like that which Thackeray 
left behind him in the same unfinished state, bade fair to 
become a masterpioce in ita author's later manner ; there is 
muuch that is forced in its humour, while as to the working 
out of the chief characters our means of judgment are of 
course incomplete. The outline of the design, on the othor 
hand, presenta itself with tolerable clearness to the minds 
of most readers of insight or experience, though the story 
deserves its name of a mystery, instoad of, like Qur 
Mutual Friend, seeming merely to withhold a necessary 
explanation, And it must be allowed that few plots havo 
ever been more effectively luid than this, of which tho 
untying will never be known. Three such personages in 
relation to a deed of darkness as Jasper for ita contriver, 
Darden for ite unconscious secomplice, and Deputy for its 
self-invited witness, and all so naturally connecting them- 
selves with the locality of the perpetration of the crime, 
assuredly could not have been brought together, except 
by one who had gradually attained to mastership in the 
adaptation of characters to the purposes of a plot, Still, 
the strongest impression left upon the reader of this frag- 
ment, is the evidence it furnishes of Dickens having 
retained to the lest powers which were most peculiarly 
and distinctively his own. Having skilfully brought into 
connexion, for the purposes of his plot, two such 
strangely-contrasted spheres of life and death, as the 
cathedral close at “ Cloisterham” and an opium-smoking 
den in one of the obscurest comers of London, he is 
enabled, by his imaginative and obeerving powers, not 
only to realise the picturesque elements in both scenes, 
‘but also to convert them into a twofold background, accom- 
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modating itself to the most vivid hoes of human passion. 
‘This is to being out what he was wont to call “the romantic 
aspect of familiar things.” With the physiognomy of 
Choisterham——otherwise Rochester—with its cathedral, 
and ita “monastery” ruin, and its “ Minor Canon Comer,” 
and its “ Nuns House “otherwise “ Eastgate House,” in 
the High Street—he was, of course, closely acquainted ; 
‘but he had never reprodnced its features with so artistic 6 
cunning, and the Mystery of Edwin Drood will always 
haunt Bishop Gunduiph’s venerable building and ita 
tranquil precincta, As for the opium-smoking, we havc 
his own statement, that what he described he sew—“exactly 
a8 he had described it, penny ink-bottle and all—down in 
Shadwell” in the autumn of 1869. “A couple of the 
Inspeetors of Lodging-houses knew the woman, and took 
me to her as I was making « round with them, to see for 
myeolf the working of Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill.” Between 
these rcencs, John Jasper—a figure conceived with singular 
forco—movea to and fro, preparing his mysterious dosign. 
No story of the kind ever began more finely ; and we may 
be exoused from inguiring whether signs of diminished 
‘vigour of invention and freshness of execution are to be 
found in other and less prominent portions of the great 
novelist’s last work. 

‘Before, in this year 1870, Dickens withdrew from London. 
to Gad’s Hill, with the hope of there in quiet carrying his all 
but half-finished task to its close, his health had not been 
satisfactory ; he had suffered from time to time in his foot, 
and his weary and aged look was observed by many of his 
friends. He was able to go occasionally into sotisty ; 
though st the last dinnerparty which he sttended— 
it was at Lord Houghton’s, to mest the Prince of Wales 
and the King of the Belgians—he had been unable to 
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mount above the dining-room floor. Already in March tho 
Queen hed found « suitable opportunity for inviting him 
‘to wait upon her at Buckingham Palace, when she had much 
gratified him by her kindly manner; and a fow days later 
he made his appearance at the levee, These acknowlodg- 
ments of hia position as an English author were as they 
should be; no others wore offered, nor is it a matter of 
regret that there should have been no titles to inscribe 
on histomb. He was also twice seen on one of those public 
occasions which no eloquence graced so readily and so 
pleasantly as his: once in April, at the dinner for tho 
Newsvendors’ Charity, when he spoke of the existence 
among his humble clients of that “ feeling of brotherhood. 
and sympathy which is worth much to all men, or they 
‘would herd with wolves ;” and once in May—only a duy 
or two before he went home into the country—when af 
the Royal Academy dinner, he paid « touching tribute to 
the eminent painter, Daniel Maclise, who in tho good olt 
days had been much like # brother to himself. Another 
friend and companion, Mark Lemon, passed away « day 
or two afterwards; and with the most intimate of all, his 
future biogrepher, he lamented the familiar faces of their 
companions—not one of whom had passed his sixtioth year 
—tpon which they were not to look again. On the 80th 
of May he was onee more at Gad’s Hill. 

Here he forthwith set to work on his book, taking walks 
as usual, though of no very great length. On Thursday, 
the 9th of June, he had intended to pay his usual weekly 
visit to the office of his joumal, and accordingly, on the 
Sth, devoted the afternoon 2s well as the morning to finish- 
ing the eixth number of the story. When he came across 
to the house from the chitlet before dinner, he seemed, to 
‘hin sisterin-lew, who alone of the family was at home, 
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tired and silent, and, no sooner had they sat down to 
dinner, than she noticed how seriously ill he looked. 1s 
speedily became evident that a fit was upon him. “Come 
and lie down,” she entreated. “Yea, on the ground,” he 
said, very distinctly—these were the last words he spoke 
—and he elid from her arm, and fell upon the floor, He 
was laid on a couch in the room, and there he remained 
umoonsciona almost to the last, He died at ten minutes 
past six on the evening of the 9th—by which time his 
daughters and hia eldest son had been able to join the 
faithful watcher by his side ; his sister and his son Henry 
arrived when all was over. 

‘His own desire had been to be buried near Gad’s Hill; 
though at one time he is said to have expressed a wish 
to lio in a disused graveyard, which is still pointed out, in 
a sooluded corner in the moat of Rochester Castle, Pre- 
parations had been made accordingly, when the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester urged a request that his remains might 
‘bo placed in their Cathedral. This was assented to; but at 
the last moment the Dean of Westminster gave expression to 
a widespread wish that the great national writer might lie 
in the national Abbey. There he was buried on June 
4th, without tho slightest attempt at the pomp which he 
had deprecated in his will, and which he almost fiercely 
condemned in more than one of his writings. ‘'The funeral,” 
writes Dean Stanley, whose own dust now mingles with that 
of a9 many illustrious dead, “‘ was stritly private, It took 
place at an early hour in the summer morning, the grave 
having been dug in secret the night before, and the vast 
solitary apace of the Abbey was occupied only by the 
small band of the mourners, and the Abbey clergy, who, 
without any music except the occasional peal of the organ, 
read the funeral rervice. For days the spot was visited 
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by thousands; many were the teant shed by the poorer 
visitora, He reata beside Sheridan, Garrick, and Hender- 
eon” —the first actor ever buried in the Abbey. Associations 
of another kind clusternear ; but his generous spirit would 
not have disdained the thought that he would seem even 
in death the players’ friend, 

A plain memorial brass on tho walls of: Rochester 
Cathedral vindicates the share which the ancient city and 
its neighbourhood will always havo in his fame, But 
most tonching of all it is to think of him under the trees 
of his own garden on the hill, in the pleasant home where, 
after so many labours and ao many wanderings, he died in 
peace, and as one who had earned his rest, 


CHAPTER VIL 
‘THE FUTURE OF DICKENS’ FAME, 


‘Teme is no reason whatever to believe that in the few 
years which have gone by since Dickens’ death the delight 
taken in his works throughout England and North America, 
‘a8 well a3 elsewhere, has diminished, or that he is not 
still one af our few most popular writer, The mere 
fact that his popularity has remained such since, nearly 
half a century ago he, like a beam of spring sunshine, first 
made the world gay, is a sufficient indication of the 
influence which he must have exercised upon his age. In 
our world af letters his followers have besn many, though 
naturally enough those whose original genius impelled 
them to follow their own course soonest ceased to be his 
‘imitatora, Among these I know no more signal instance 
than the great novelist whose surpassing merits he had 
very swiftly recognised in her eatliest work. For though 
in the Scones of Clerical Life George Eliot scoma ta be, aa 
it were, hesitating between Dickens and Thackersy as the 
models of her humorous writing, reminiscences af the 
former are unmistakeable in the opening of Amos Barton, 
in Mr. Gilfife Love-Story, in Janet's Repentance; and 
though it would be hazardous to trace his influence in 
the domestic scenes in Adam Bede, neither a Christmas 
exordium in one of the books of Ths Mill on the Floes, 
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nor the Sam Wellerlike freshness of Bob Wakem in the 
same powerful story, is altogether the author's own. Two 
of the most successful continental novelists of the present 
day have gone to school with Dickens: the one the traly 
national writer whose Debit and Credit, a work largely in 
the manner of his English model, has, as a picture of 
modern life, remained unexcelled in German literature ;* 
the other, the brilliant Southerner, who may write as 
much of the History of his Booke as hia public may desire 
to leam, but who cannot write the pathos of Dickens 
altogether out of Jack, or his farcical fon out of Le 
Nabab, And again—for I am merely illustrating, not 
attempting to describe, the literary influence of Dickens 
—who could fail to trace in the Californian studiea and 
sketches of Bret Harte elements of humour and of pathos, 
to which that genuinely original author would be the last 
to deny that his great English “Master” was no stranger? 

Yet popularity and literary influence, however wide 
and however strong, often pass away as they have come ; 
and in no field of literature are there many reputations 
which the sea of tims fails before very long to 
submerge. In prose fiction—a comparatively young 
literary growth—they are certainly not the most 
numerous, perhaps because on works of this species the 
manners and style of an age most readily impress them- 
pelves, rendering them proportionately strange to the 
ages that come after. In the works of even the loser 
playwrighta who pleased the liberal times of Elizabeth, 
and in lyrics of even secondary merit that were admired 


* In the last volume of hia magnum opus of historloal fiction, 
Gustav Freylag, describes * Box™ as abont the year 1846, filling 
-with boundless enthusiasm the hearta of young men snd maidens 
in « sasall Bilosian country town. 
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‘by fantastic Caroline cavaliers, we can stil) take pleasure, 
But who can read many of the “standard” novels pub- 
lished as lately ven as tho days of George the Fourth? 
The speculation is, therefore, not altogether idle, whother 
Dickens saw truly when labouring, as most great men 
do labour, in the belief that his work was not only 
for a day. Literary eminence was the only eminence he 
dosired, while it was one of tho very healthicst elements 
in his character, that whatever he was, he was thoroughly. 
He would not have told anyone, as Fielding’s author told 
Mr, Booth at the sponging-house, that romance-writing “is 
certainly the easiest work in the worl ;” nor being what 
he was, could he ever have found it such in hie own case. 
“Whocver,” he declared, “is devoted to an art must be con- 
tent to give himself wholly up to it, and to find his recom- 
pense in it” And not only did he obey his own labour. 
Jaws, but in the details of his work as a man of letters he 
spared no pains and no exercise of self-control, “I am,” 
he generously told a beginner, to whom he was counselling 
patient endeavour, “an impatient and impulsive person 
smmyself, but it bas been for many years the constant effort 
of my life to practise at my desk what I preach to you.” 
Never, therefore has o man of letters had a better claim 
to be judged by his works, As ho expressly said in his 
will, he wished for no other monument than his writings ; 
and with their sid we, who already belong to a new 
generation, and whose children will care nothing for the 
gossip and the scandal of which he, like most popular 
celebrities, was in his lifetime privileged or doomed to 
‘become the theme, may seck to form some definite con- 
ception of his future place among illustrious Englishmen, 

Tt would, of course, be against all exparience to suppore 
‘that to future generations Dickens, as a writer, will be all 
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that he was tohisown. Much that constitutes the subject, 
or at least farnishes the background, of his pictures of 
English life, like the Fleet Prison and the Marshalscs, 
bas vauished, or is being improved off the face of the 
land. The form, again, of Dickens’ principal works may 
‘become obsolete, as it was in a senso accidental, Ho was 
the most popular novelist of his day; but should prose 
fiction, or oven the fall and florid species of it which has 
enjoyed so longlived « favour ever be out of scason, the 
popularity of Dickens’ books must oxpericnce an in- 
evitable diminution, And evon before that day arrives, 
not all the works in a particular species of literaturo that 
may to a particular age have sremoil destined to livo, will 
have been preserved, Nothing is moro surely tested by 
time than that originality which is the secret of a writer's 
continuing to be famous, and continuing to be read, 
Dickens was not—and to whom in these latter ages of 
literature could such a term be applied?—a sclf-made 
‘writer, in the sense that he owed nothing to those who 
had gone before him. He was most assuredly no classical 
scholar,—how eonld he have been? But I should hesitate 
to call him an ill-read man, though he certainly was neither 
a great nora catholic reader, and though he could not help 
thinking about Nicholas Nickleby while ho was reading the 
Cures of Kehama, In his own branch of literature his judg- 
ment was sound and sure-footed, It waa of course o happy 
accident, that as a boy he imbibed that taste for good 
fiction which is a thing inconceivable to tho illiterate, 
Sneers have been directed against the poverty of his book- 
shelves in his earlier days of authorship; but I fancy 
there were not many popular novelists in 1839 who would 
have taken down with them into the country fora summer 
sojourn, as Dickens did to Petersham, not only a couple 
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of Scott's novels, but Goldsmith, Swift, Fielding, Smollett, 
and the British Exsayists ; noris there one of these national 
classics—unlens it bo Swift—with whom Dickens’ books 
or Ietters fail to show him to have beon familiar. Of 
Goldsmith’s backs, he told Forster, in a letter which 
tho biographer of Goldsmith modestly suppressed, be 
“had no indifferent pereeption—to the best of his re- 
membrance—when little more than a child” He 
discusses with understanding the relative literary merits 
of tho serious and humorous papers in The Spectator; 
and, with regard to another work of unique significance in 
tho history of Englich fiction, Robinson Crusoe, he acutely 
observed that “one of the most popular books on earth has 
nothing in it to make anyone laugh or ery.” “It is & 
book,” he addeil, which he ‘read very much.” Jt may 
‘be noted, by the way, that hoe was an attentive and 
judicious student of Hogarth ; and that thus his criticisms 
of hnmorous pictorial art rested upon as broad a basis of 
comparison as did his judgment of his great predecessors 
in English humorous fiction. 

Among these predecessors it has become usual to assert 
that Smollott exercised the greatest influence upon 
Dickens. It is no doubt true that in David Copper. 
ficld’s library Smollett’s books are mentioned first, and 
in the greatest number, that a vision of Roderick Random 
and Strap haunted the very wicket-gate at Blunderstone, 
that the poor little hero's first thought on entering the 
King’a Bench prison was the strange company whom 
Roderick met in the Marshalsea; and that the references 
to Smollett and his books are frequent in Dickens’ other 
‘books and in his letters, Leghorn seemed to him “made 
ustrious” by Smollett’s grave, and in a late period of his 
life he criticises his chief fictions with admirable justice, 
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“ Humphry Clinker,’ be writes, “is certainly Smollett’s 
best. Iam rather divided between Peregrine Pickle and 
Roderick Random, both extraordinarily good in thoir way, 
which is a way without tenderness ; but you will hava to 
tead them both, and I sand the first volume of Peregrine 
as the richer of tho two.” An odd volume of Pere 
grine waa one of tho books with which the waiter at the 
Holly Tree Inn endeavoured to beguilo the lonely Chriat- 
‘mas of the snowed-up traveller, but the latter “know every 
word of it already.” In the Zazy Your, “Thomas, now 
just able to grope his way along, in a doubled-up condi- 
tion, was no bad embodiment of Commodore Trunnion,” 
T have noted, moreover, coincidences of detail which bear 
witness to Dickens’ familiarity with Smollctt’s works, 
To Lieutenant Bowling and Commodore Trunnion, as to 
Captain Cuttle, every man was a “brother,” and to tho 
Commodore, as to Mr. Smallweed, the most abusive sub- 
stantive addressed to a woman admitted of intensification 
by the epithet “brimstone.” I think Dickens had not 
forgotten the opening of the Adventures of an Atom when 
he wrote a passage in the opening of his own Christmas 
Carol; and that the characters of Tom Pinch and Tommy 
‘Traddlee—the former more especially—were not conceived 
without some thought of honest Strap, Furthermore, it 
was Smollett’s example that probably suggested to Dickens 
tho attractive jingle in the title of hie Nicholas Nickleby. 
But these are for the most part mere details. The manner 
of Dickens as a whole resembles Fielding’s more strik- 
ingly than Smollett’s, as it was only natural that it should. 
‘The irony of Smollett is drier than was reconcileable with 
Dickens’ nature ; it is only in the occasional extravegances 
of his humour that the former anticipates snything in the 
latter, and it is only the coarsest scenes of Dickens 
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earlier booke—such as thet between Noah, Charlotte, and 
Mrs. Sowerberry in Oliver Twist—which recalt the whole 
manner of his predecessor. They resemble one another 
in their descriptive accuracy, and in the accumulation of 
detail by which they produce instead of obscuring vivid- 
ness of impression ; but it was impossible that Dickens 
should prefer the general method of the novel of adventure 
pure and simple, such as Smollett produced after the 
example of Git Blas, to the less erade form adopted by 
Fielding, who adhered to earlier and nobler models. 
‘With Ficlding’s, morcover, Dickons’ whole nature was 
congenial ; they both had that tenderness which Smollett 
lacked ; and the circumstance that of all English writers 
of the past, Fielding’s name alone was given by Dickens 
to one of his sons, shows how, like so many of Fielding’s 
readers, he had learnt to love him with an almost personal 
affection. The very spirit of the author of Tom Jones—that 
gaicty which, to borrow the saying of a recent historian 
concerning Cervantes, renders even brutality agreeable, and 
that charm of sympathetic feeling which makes us Ivve 
those of hie charactera which he loves himselfi—seem astir 
in some of the moet delightful passages of Dickens’ most 
delightful books, So in Pickwick, to begin with, in 
which, by the way, Fielding is cited with a twinkle of 
the eye all his own, and in Martin Chuselewit, where a 
chapter opens with s passage which is pure Fielding: 


It wea morning, and the beautifal Aurora, of whom so much 
Iath been writteo, mid, and nang, did, with her rosy fingers, 
nip end tweak Misa Peckmiffs nose. It was the frolicsome 
oustom of the goddess, in her intercourse with the fair Oberry, 
to do wo; of in more prosaic phraie, the tip of that feature 
in the sweet giri's countenance was always very red at breekfazb- 
lime. 
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Among the writers of Dickens’ own age there were only 
two, or perhaps three, who in very different degrees and 
ways, exercised a noticaable influence upon his writings. 
He once declared to Washington Irving that he kept every- 
thing written by that delightful author upon “his shelves, 
and in his thoughts, and in his heart of hearts,” And, 
doubtless, in Dickens’ early days as an author the influence 
of the American classic may have aided to stimulate the 
imaginative element in his English admirer’s genius, and 
to preserve him from a grossness of humonr into which, 
after the Sketches by Boz, he very rarely allowed himeelf 
to lapse. The two other writers were Carlyle, and, as I 
have frequently noted in previous chapters, the friend and 
fellow-labourer of Dickens’ later manhood, Mr, Wilkic 
Collins, It is no unique experience that the disciple 
should influence the master; and in this instance, perhaps 
with the co-operation of the examples of the modo 
French theatre, which the two friends had studied in 
common, Mr. Wilkie Collins’ manner had, I think, no 
small share in bringing about » transformation in that of 
Dickens, His stories thus gradually lost all tmcos of 
the older masters both in general method and in detail ; 
while he came to condense and concentrate his effecta in 
successions of skilfully-arranged scenes. Dickens’ debt 
to Carlyle was, of course, of another nature; and in his 
works the proofs are uot few of his readiness to accept 
the teachings of one whom he declared he would “go at 
all times farther to see than any man alive.” There was 
something singular in the admiration these two men felt 
for one another; for Carlyle, after an aequaintance of almost 
thirty years, spoke of Dickens as “a most cordial, sincere, 
clear-sighted, quiotly decisive, just, and loving man;” and 
there iz not one of these epithets but seems well con- 
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sidered and well chosen. ‘But neither Carlyle nor 
Dickens possessed a moral quality omitted in this list, 
the quality of patience, which abhors cither “quietly” 
or loudly “deciding” a question before considering it 
under all its aspects, and in a spirit of fairness to all 
sides, The Latter-Day Pamphlets, to confine myself to 
them,’ like so much of the political philosophy, if it is to be 
dignified by that name, which in part Dickens derived from 
them, were at the time effective strokes of satirical invective; 
now, their edge scems blunt and their energy inflation. 
‘Take the pamphlet on Model Prisona, with ita summary 
of a theory which Dickens sought in every way to enforce 
upon his readers; or again, thet entitled Downing Strect, 
which settles the question of party government as a 
question of the choice between Buffy and Boodle, or, 
according to Carlyle, the Honoumble Felix Parvulus and 
the Right Honourable Felicissimus Zero. The corrosive 
power of such sareasms may be unquestionable; but the 
angry rhetoric pointed by them becomes part of the nature 
of those who habitually employ its utterance in lieu of 
argument; and not a little of the declamatory element in 
Dickens, which no doubt at first exercised its effect upon 
@ large number of readers, must be ascribed to his read- 
ing of a great writer, who waa often very much more 
stimulative than nutritious. 

Something, then, he owed to other writers, but it was 
little indeed in comparison with what he owed to his 
natural gifts, First among these, I think, must be placed 
what may, in a word, be called his sensibility—that quality 


1 The passage in Oliver Twist (chapter xexvil.) which iHustrates 
the maxim that “digaity, and even holiness too, sometimes are 
amore questions of coat and waistcoat than some people imagine,” 
may, OF may not, be © reminiscence of Barter Resartus, then 
(1898) frst published in e volume. 
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of which humour, in ths more limited sense of the word, 
and pathos are the twin producta, And in Dickens both 
these were paramount powers, almost equally various in 
their forms and effective in their operation. According 
to M. Taine, Dickens, while he excels in irony of a 
particular sort, being an Englishman, is incapable of being 
gay. Such profundities are unfathomable to the readers 
of Pickwick; though tho French oritic may havo geno- 
ralisod from Dickens’ later writings only. His pathos is not 
Jess true than various, for the gradations are marked be- 
twoon the stern tragic pathos of Hard Timce, the melting 
pathos of the Old Curiosity Shop, Dombey and Son, 
and David Copperfiel’t, and tho pathos of helplessness 
which appeals tous in Smike and Jo. But this sonsi- 
bility would not have given us Dickons’ gallery of living 
pictures, had it not been for the powers of imagination 
and observation which enabled him spontaneously to 
exercise it in countless dircctions. To the way in which 
his imagination enabled him to identify himself with the 
figments of his own brain he froquently testified ; Dante 
‘was not more certain in his celestial and infernal topo- 
graphy than was Dickens as to “every stair in the little 
midshipman’s house,” and as to “every young gentloman’s 
‘bedstead in Dr, Blimber’s establishment.” One particular 
class of phenomena may be instanced instead of many, 
in the observation end poetic reproduction of which his 
singular natural endowment continually manifosted itself 
—I mean those of the weather. It is not, indecd, often 
that he rises to a fine image like that in the description 
of the night in which Ralph Nickleby, ruined and crushed, 
elinks home to his death. 

‘The night was dark, and s cold wind blew, driving the clouds 
farlously and fast before it. There was one black gloomy masa 
that seemed to follow him: not hurrying in the wild chaso with 
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the others, but lingering sullenly behind, and gliding darkly and 
ttealthily on, He often looked back at this, and, more than 
once, stopped to let it pass over; but, somehow, when he went 
forward again, ¢ was still behind him, coming mourafally and 
slowly up, like a shadowy fanerel train. 


But he again and again enables us to feel, as if 
the Christmas morning on which Mr. Pickwick ran 
gaily down the slide, or a8 if the “very quiet” moon- 
lit night in the midet of which a rudden sound, like the 
firing of a gun or a pistol, startled the repose of Lincoln’s 
Inn Ficlds, were not only what we have often procisely 
experionced in country villages or in London squares, 
‘but aa if they were tho very morning and the very night 
which we must experience, if we were feeling the glow of 
wintry merriment, or the awful chill of the presentiment of 
ovil in a dead hour. In its lower form this combinationof the 
‘powers of imagination and observation has the rapidity of 
wit, and, indeed, sometimes ie wit. The gift of suddenly 
finding out what « man, o thing, a combination of man 
and thing, is like—this, too, comes by nature; and 
there is something electrifying in its sudden exercise, 
even on the most trivial occasions, as when Flom, 
delighted with Little Dorrit’s sudden rise to fortune, 
requests to know all 


about the good, dear, quiot little thing, and all the changes of 
her fortunes, carriage people now, no doubt, and horses without 
number moat romantic, a coat-of-arms of course, and wild beasts 
on their hind legs, showing it as if it waa a copy they had done 
‘with mouths from ear to ear, good gracious ! 


But nature, when she gifted Dickens with sensibility, 


observation, and imagination, had bestowed upon him yet 
another boon in the quslity which seams more prominent 
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than any other in his whole being. The vigour of Dickens— 
mental and moral vigour supported by a splendid physical 
organism-—was the parent of some of his foibles ; among 
the reat, of his tendency to exaggeration. No fault has 
been more frequently found with his workmanship than 
this; nor can ho be said to have defended himself very 
successfully on this head when he declared -that he did 
“not recollect ever to have heard or seen the charge of 
exaggeration made against a fecble performance, though, in 
ita feebleness, it may have been most untruc.” Bat without 
this vigour he could not have been creative as he was; and 
in him there were accordingly united with rare com- 
pleteness a swift responsiveness to the impulses of humour 
and pathos, an inexhaustible fertility in discovering and 
inventing materials for their oxercise, and the constant 
creative desire to give to those newly-created materials a 
vivid plastic form, 

And the mention of this last-named gift in Diekons 
suggests tho query whether, finally, there is anything in his 
manner sa a writer which may prevent the continuance of 
his extraordinary popularity. No writer can be great with- 
out a manner of his own; and that Dickens had such a 
manner his most supercilious censurer will readily allow, 
His terso narrative power, often intensely humorous in its 
unblushing and unwinking gravity, and often deeply 
pathetic in ita simplicity, is as characteristic of his manner 
as is the supreme felicity of phrase in which he hes no equal, 
As to the latter, I should hardly know where to begin and 
where to leave off were I to attempt to illustrate it, But, 
to take two instances of different kinds of wit, I may cite 
& passage in Guster’s narrative of her interview with Lady 
Dedlock: “ And so I took the letter from her, and she said 
phe had nothing to give me; and Z eatd Iwas poor myself, 
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and consequently wanted nothiny;” and, of a different kind, 
the account in one of his letters of a conversation with 
Meeready, in which the great tragedian, after a solemn 
‘but impassioned commendation of his friend’s reading, 
“put his hand npon my breast and pulled out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and J felt as if I were doing somebody to his 
Werner.” These, I think, were among the most character. 
istic merits of his style. It also, and more especially in 
his later years, had its characteristic faulta) The danger 
of degenerating into manneriam is incident to every 
original manner, ‘There is mannerism in moat of the 
great English prose-writers of Dickans’ age—in Carlyle, 
in Macaulay, in Thackeray—but in none of them is there 
more mannoriam than in Dickens himself. In his earlier 
writings, in Nicholas Nickleby, for instance (I do not, of 
course, refer to the Portamouth boards), and even in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, there is much stageyness ; but in his later works 
his own mannerism had swallowed up that of the stage, 
and, more especially in scrious passages, his style had 
become what M. Taine happily characterises as le style 
tourmenté. His choice of words remained throughout 
exellent, and his construction of sentences clear. He told 
‘Mr. Wilkio Collins that “ underlining was not his nature ;” 
ond in truth he had no need to emphasise his expressions, 
or to bid the reader “go back upon their meaning.” He 
recognised his responsibility, as a popular writer, in keeping 
the vocabulary of the language pure ; and in Little Dorrit 
he even solemnly declines to use the French word trousseau, 
Jn his orthography, on the other hand, he was not froo 
from Americanisms; and his interpunctuation was con- 
sistently odd, Dat these are trifles ; his more important 
mannerisms were, like many really dangerous faulis of style, 
only the excess of characteristic excellences. Thus it was 
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he who elaborated with unprecedented effect, that humorous 
species of paraphrase which, as one of the most imitable 
devices of his style, has also beon the most persistently 
imitated. We are all tickled when Grip, the raven, 
‘issues orders for the instant preparation of innumerable 
kettles for purposes of tea ;” or when Mr. Pecksniff’s eyo 
ia “piously upraised, with something of that expression 
which the poetry of ages has attributed toa domestic bird, 
when breathing its last amid the ravages of an clestris 
storm ;” but in the end the device becomes a mero trick 
of circumlocution. Another mannerism which grew upon 
Dickens, and was faithfully imitated by several of his 
disciples, was primarily duc to his habit of turning a fact, 
fancy, or situation round on every side. This consisted 
in the reiteration of a construction, or of part of a con- 
struction, in the strained rhetorical fashion to which ho 
at last accustomed us in spite of ourselves, but to which 
we were loath to submit in his imitators. These and 
certain other peculiarities, which it would be difficult 
to indicate without incurring the charge of hypervriticism, 
hardened as the style of Dickens hardened; and, for 
instance, in the Zale of Two Cities his manneriams may ba 
seen side by side in glittering array. By way of compensa- 
tion, the occasional soleciams and vulgarisms of his earlier 
style (he only very gradually ridded himself of the cockney 
habit of punning) no longer marred his pages; and he 
ceased to break or lapse occasionally, in highly-impassioned 
passages, into blank verse. 

From first to last Dickens’ mannerism, like everything 
which he made part of himself, was not merely asaumed 
on oecasion, but was, 80 to speak, absorbed into his nature. 
It chows itself in almost everything that he wrote in his 
Inter years, from the most carefully-claborated chepters of 
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his books down to the most deeply-felt passages of his 
most familiar correspondence, in the midst of the most 
genuine pathos and most exuberant humour of his books, 
and in the midst of the sound sense and unaffected piety 
of his private letters Future generations may, for this 
very reason, be perplexed and irritated by what we merely 
stumbled at, and may wish that what is an element 
hardly separable from many of Dickens’ compositions were 
away from thom, as one wishes away from hia signature 
that horrible flourish which in his letters he sometimes 
represents himself as too tired to append. 

But no distaste for his mannerisms is likely to obscure 
the sense of his achievements in the branch of literature 
to which he devoted the full powers of his genius and the 
‘best energies of his nature. He introduced indeed no new 
species of prose fiction into our literature. In the historical 
novel he made two far from unsuccessful essays, in tho 
earlier of which in particular—Barnaby Rudge—he showed. 
@ laudable desire to enter into the spirit of a past age; 
but he was without the reading or the patience of either 
the author of Waverley or the author of The Virginians, 
and without the fine historic enthusiasm which animates 
the broader workmanship of Westward Ho. For the 
purely imaginative romance, on the other hand, of which 
in some of his works Lord Lytton was the most prominent 
representative in contemporary English literature, Dickens’ 
genius was not without certain affinities; but to feel hia 
fall strength, he needed to touch the earth with his feet, 
Thus it ig no mere phrase to say of him that he found 
the ideal in the real, and drew his inspirations from the 
world around him, Perhaps the strongest temptation 
which ever seemed likely to divert him from the sounder 
forms in which his masterpieces were cast, lay in the 
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direction of the novel with a purpose, the fiction in- 
fanded primarily and above all things to promote the 
correction of some social abuse, or the achievement of 
some social reform, But in spite of himself, to whom 
the often voiceless cause of tno suffering and the op- 
pressed was at all times dearer than any mere literary 
success, he was preserved from binding his ‘muse, as his 
friend Cruikshank bound his art, handmaid in a service 
with which freedom wes irreconcileable. His artistic 
instinct helped him in this, and perhaps also the con- 
sciousness that where, as in The Chimes or in Hurd Tins, 
he had gone furthest in this direction, there had beon 
something jarring in the result. Thus, under the influences 
described above, he carried on the English novel mainly 
in the dircotions which it had taken under its early 
masters, and more especially in thoso in which the essential 
attributes of his own genins prompted him to excel, 
Among the elements on which the effoct alike of the 
novelist’s and of the dramatist’s work must, apart from 
style and diction, essentially depend, that of construction 
is obviously one of the most significant, In this Dickena 
was, in the earlier period of his authorship, very far from 
strong. This was due in part to the accident that he began 
his literary career as @ writer of Sketches, and that his first 
continuous book, Pickveick, was originally designed as little 
more than a string of such, Jt was due in a still greater 
measure to the influence of those mastera of English fiction 
with whom he had been familiar from boyhood, above 
all to Smollett. And though, by dint of his usual energy, 
he came ¢o be able to invent a plot so generally effective 
ea that af A Zale of Two Cities, or, I was about to say, of 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, yet on this heed he had had 
to contend against a special difficulty; I mean, of course, 
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the publication of most of his books in monthly or 
even weekly numbers. In the case of a writer both 
pathetic aud humorous, the serial method of publica- 
tion leads the public to expect its due allowance of 
‘both pathos and humour every month or week, even if 
eash number, to borrow a homely simile applied in Oliver 
wist to books in general, need not contain “the tragic 
and the comie scenes in as regular alternation as the 
layers of red and white in o side of streaky bacon.” 
And again, as in a melodrama of the old school, each serial 
division has,if possible, toclossemphatically, effectively, with 
@ promise of yet stranger, more touching, more laughable 
things to come, On the other hand, with this form of 
publication repetition is frequently necessary by way of 
“reminder” to indolent readers, whose memory needs re- 
freshing after the long pauses between the acts, Fortu- 
nately, Dickens abhorred living, as it were, from hand to 
mouth, and thus diminished the dangers to which, I cannot 
help thinking, Thackeray at times almost succumbed. Yet, 
notwithstanding, in the arrangement of his incidents and 
the contrivance of his plots it is often impossible to avoid 
noting the imperfection of the machinery, or at least the 
traces of effort, Ihave already said under what influences, 
in my opinion, Dickens acquired a constructive skill which 
would have been conspicuous in most other novelists. 

If in the combination of parta the workmanship of 
Dickens was not invariably of the best, on the other hand 
in the invention of those parte themselves he excelled, 
hia imaginative power and dramatic instinct combining 
to produce an endless succession of effective acence and 
situations, ranging through almost every variety of the 
pathetic and the humorons, In no direction was nature 
& more powerful aid to art with him than in this, 
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From his yery boyhood he appears to have possessed in a 
developed form what many others may possess in its germ, 
the faculty of converting into a ecene—putting, as it were, 
into a frame—personages that came under his notice, and 
the background on which he saw them. Who can forget 
the scene in David Copperficd, in which the friendleas 
little boy attracts the wonderment of the good people of 
the publichouse where—it being a special occasion—he 
has demanded s glass of their “very best ale, with a head 
toit”4 In the autobiographical fragment already cited, 
where the story appears in almost the same words, Dickens 
exclaims : 


‘Here we atend, all three, before me now, in my atudy in 
Devonshire Terrace, The landlord, in his shirt-sleeves, leaning 
against the bar window-frame ; his wifo, looking over the little 
half-door; and I, in some confosion, looking up ot them from 
outside the partition. 

He saw the scene while he was an actor in it, Already the 
Sketches by Boz showed the exuberance of this power, and in 
his last years more than one paper in the delightful Uncom- 
mercial Braveller series proved it to be os inexhaustible 
as ever, while the art with which it was exercised had bo- 
come more refined, Who has better described (for who was 
more sensitive to it) the mysterious infiuence of crowds, 
and who the pitiful pathos of solitude? Who has 
ever surpassed Dickens in his representations, variod o 
thousandfold, but still appealing to the same emotions, 
common to us all, of the crises or turning-points of 
human life? Who has dwelt with more potent effect 
on that catastrophe which the drama of every human 
life must reach; whose scenes of death in its pathetio, 
pitifal, reverend, terrible, ghastly forms speak more to 
the imagination and more to the heart? There is, 

Fa 
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however, one species of scenes in which the genius of 
Dickens seema to me to exercise a still stronger spell— 
those which preerie a catastrophe, which are charged like 
thunderclouds with the coming storm. And here the con- 
structive art ia at work ; for if is the arrangement of the 
incidents, past and to come, combined by anticipation in 
the mind of the reader, which gives their extraordinary 
force to such scenes as the nocturnal watching of Nancy 
by Noah, or Carker’s early walk to the railway station, 
where he ia to moet his doom, Extremely powerful, 
too, in a rather differont way, is the scene in Little Dorrit, 
described in a word or two, of the parting of Dar and 
Physician at dawn, after they have “found out Mr. 
Merdle’s complaint :” 


Before parting, at Physician's door, they both looked up at 
the sunny morning aby, into which the smoke of a few oarly fires, 
and the broath and voices of a fow early atirrers, were poscofully 
rising, and then looked round upon the immonso city, and maid : 
* If all those hundrods and thousands of beggared people who 
were yet osloep could only know, as they two spoke, the rain 
that impended ovor thom, what o fearful ory against one 
miserable soul would go up to Heaven!” 


Nor is it awe only, but pity also, which he is able thus 
to move beforehand, as in Dombey and Son, in the incom- 
parable scones leading up to little Paul’s death. 

More diverse opinions have been expressed as to 
Dickens’ mastery of that highest part of the novelist’s 
art, which we call characterisation. Undoubtedly, the 
characters which he draws are included in a limited range. 
‘Yet I question whether their range can be justly termed 
narrow aa compared with thet commanded by any other 
great English novelist except Scott, or with those of 
many novelists of other literatures except Balzac, But 
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within hig own range Dickens is unapprosched, His 
novels do not altogether avoid the common danger of 
uninteresting heroes and insipid heroines; but only a 
very few of his heroes aro conventionally declamatory like 
Nicholas Nickleby, and fow of his heroines simper sonti- 
mentally like Rose Maylie, Nor can I for » moment 
assent to the condemnation which has been pronounced 
upon all tho female characters in Dickens’ books, aa 
more or less feeble or artificial. At the same time 
it is true that from women of a mightier mould Dickens’ 
imagination turns aside; he could not have drawn a 
Dorothea Casaubon any more than he could have drawn 
Romola herself. Similarly, heroes of the chivalrous 
or magnanimous type, representatives of generous offort 
in a great cause, will not easily be met with in his 
writings; he never even essayed the picture of an 
artist devoted to art for her own sake. 

It suited the genius, and in later years perhaps the 
temper, of Dickens os an author, to leave out of sight 
those “ public virtues” to which no man was in truth less 
blind than himself, and to remain content with the illustra- 
tion of types of the private or domestic kind, We may 
cheerfully take to us the censure that our great humorist 
was in nothing more English than in this—that his sym- 
pathy with the affections of the hearth and the home knew 
almost no bounds, A symbolisation of this may be found 
in the honour which, from the Sketches and Pickwick 
onwards through a long series of Christmas books and 
Christmas Numbers, Dickens, doubtless very consciously, 
paid to the one great festival of English family life. 
Yet so far am I from agreeing with those critics who 
think that he is hereby lowered to the level of the poets of 
the tespot and the plum-pudding, that I am st a losa how to 
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express my admiration for this side of his genius—tender 
with the tenderness of Cowper, playful with the playful- 
ness of Goldsmith, natural with the naturalness of the 
author of Amelia, Who was ever more at home with 
children than he, and, for that matter, with babies to 
begin with! Mr. Horne relates how he once heard a lady 
exclaim: “Oh, do read to us about the baby ; Dickens is 
capital at a baby!” Even when most playfol, most 
farcical concerning children, his fun is rarely without some- 
thing of true tenderness, for he knew the meaning of that 
Greariest solitude which he has so often pictured, but 
nowhere, of course, with « truthfulness going so straight 
to the heart as in David Copperfield—the solitude of a 
child left to itself. Another wonderfully true child- 
character is that of Pip in Qreat Expectations, who is 
alao, as his years progress, an admirable study of boy- 
nature, For Dickens thoroughly understood what that 
myaterious variety of humankind really is, and was 
always, if one msy so say, on the look-out for him. Hoe 
know him in the brightness and freshness which makes 
trae ingénue of such delightful charactors (rare enough 
in fiction) as Walter Gay and Mrs. Lirriper’s grandson. 
He knew him in his festive mood—witness the amusing 
letter in which he describes a water-expedition at Eton 
with his son and two of his irrepressible schoolfellows. 
He knew him in his precocity—the boy of sbout three 
feot high at the George and Vulture, “in e hairy cap and 
fustian overalls, whose garb bespoke a Isudable ambition 
to attain in time the elevation of an hostler;” and the 
thing on the roof of the Harrisburg coach, which, when 
the rain was over, elowly upreared itself, and patronisingly 
piped out the inquiry: “ Well now, stranger, I guess you 
find this a’most like an English arternoon, hey?” He 
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knew the Gavrochs who danced attendancs on Mr. Quilp at 
his wharf, and those strangest, but byno means least true, 
types of all, the pupil-teachers in Mr, Fagin’s academy. 
Bat these, with the exception of the last-named, which 
show much shrewd and kindly insight into the paradoxes 
of human nature, are of course the mere croguis of the 
great humorist’s pencil, His men and women, and the 
passions, the desires, the loves, and hatreds that agitate 
them, he has usually chosen to depict on that background 
of domestic life which is in a greater or leas degree common 
tousall. And it is thus also that he has aecured to him. 
self the vast public which vibrates very difforently from 
a mere class or section of society to the touch of a popular 
speaker or writer. “The more,” he writes, “we sea of 
life and its brevity, and the world and ite varieties, the 
more we know that no exercise of our abilities in any art, 
but the addressing of it to the great ocean of humanity in 
which we are drops, and not to bye-ponds (very stagnant) 
here and there, ever can or ever will lay the foundations 
of an endurable retrospect.” The types of charactor which 
in his fictions he chiefly delights in reproducing are accord. 
ingly those which most of us have opportunities enough 
of comparing with the reslities around us; and this test, 
@ sound one within reasonable limits, was the test he de- 
manded. To no other author were his own characters ever 
sare real ; and Forster observes, that “ what he had most to 
notice in Dickens at the very outset of his career, was his 
indifference to any praise of his performances on the merely 
literary side, compared with the higher recognition of them 
as bits of actual life, with the meaning and purpose, on 
their part, and the responsibility on his, of realities, rather 
than creations of fancy.” Itis, then, the favourite growths 
of our own age and country for which we shall moat readily 
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look in his works, and not look in vain: avarice and 
prodigality ; pride in all its phases ; hypocrisy in its end- 
Jeaa varioties, unctuous and plausible, fawning and self- 
satisfied, formal and moral; and, on the other side, faith- 
fulness, simplicity, long-suffering patience, and indomitable 
heroic good-humour. Do we not daily make room on the 
pavement for Mr, Dombey erect, solemn, and icy, along- 
side of whom in the road Mr. Carker deferentially walke 
his sleek horse? Do wo not know more than one Anthony 
Chizalewit laying up money for himsclf and his son, and 
a curse for both along with it; and many a Richard 
Carston, sinking, sinking, as the hope grows feebler that 
Tustico or Fortune will at last help one who has not learnt how 
to help himeclf? And will not prodigals of a more buoyant 
kind, like the immortal Mr. Micawber (though, maybe, with 
an eloquence Joss ornate than his), when their boat is on the 
shore and their bark ia on the nea, become “perfectly 
‘business-like and perfectly practical,” and propose, in 
acknowledgment of o parting gift we had neither hoped 
nor desired to see again, “ bills” or, if we should prefer 
it, “a bond, or any other description of security$” All 
this will happen to us, as surely as we shall be button- 
holed by Peckeniffs in a state of philanthropic exultation ; 
and watched round corners by ‘umble but observant Uriah 
‘Heops ; and affronted in what is best in ua by the worst 
hypocrite of all, the hypocrite of religion, who flaunts in 
our cyes his greasy substitute for what he calls the “light 
of terewth.” To be sure, unless it be Mr, Chadband and 
those of his tribe, we shall find the hypocrite and the man- 
out-at-albows in real life less endurable than their represen- 
talives in fiction ; for Dickens well understood, “ that if 
you do not administer a disagreeable character carefully, 
the public have a decided tendency to think that the 
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dtory is disagreeable, and not merely the fictitions form.” 
His economy is less strict with characters of the opposite 
clags, true copies of Nature's own handiwork—the Tom 
Pinches and Trotty Vecks and Clara Peggottys, who 
reconcile us with our kind, and Mr. Pickwick himself, 
“a human being replete with benevolence,” to borrow a 
phrase from a noble passage in Dickens’ most congenial 
predecessor. These characters in Dickens have a warmth 
which only the creations of Fielding and Smollott had 
‘possessed before, and which, like these old masters, he 
occasionally carries tocxcess. At the other extreme stand 
those characters in which the art of Dickens, always in 
‘union with the promptings of his moral nature, illustrates 
the mitigating or redeeming qualities observable even in 
the outcasts of our civilisation, To me his figures of this 
kind, whon they are not too intensely elaborated, aro not 
the least touching; and there is something as pathetic 
in the uncouth convict Megwitch ss in the consumptive 
crossing-sweeper Jo, 

As a matter of course, it is possible to take exceptions 
of one kind or another to somo of the characters created 
by Dickens in so extraordinary a profusion, I hardly 
know of any other novelist less obnoxious to the charge 
of repeating himself ; though, of course, many characters 
in his earlier or shorter works contained in themselves 
the germs of later and foller developmenta. But Bob 
Sawyer and Dick Swiveller, Noah Claypole and Uriah 
Heep are at least sufficiently independent variations on 
the same themes, On the other hand, Filer and Cute, 
in The Chires, were the first sketches of Gradgrind and 
Bounderby, in Hard Times, and Clemency in The Battle 
of Life, prefigures Peggotty in David Copperfield. No one 
could eeriously quarrel with euch repetitions as these, and 
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there are remarkably few of them; for the fertile genius 
of Dickens took delight in the variety of its creativencss, 
and, as if to oxemplify this, there was no relation upon 
the contrasted humours of which he better loved to dwell 
than that of partnership. It has been scen how rarely 
his inventive power condeacended to supplement iteclf 
by what in the novel corresponds to the mimicry of the 
stage, and what in trath is as degrading to the one aa it 
is to the other—tho reproduction of originals from real 
life. On the other hand, he carries his habit too far of 
making a particular phrase do duty as an index of a 
character, This trick also ia a trick of the stage, where 
it often enough makes the judicious grieva Many may 
‘bo inclined to consure it in Dickens as one of several 
forms of the oxaggeration which ie so frequently 
condemned in him. Thore was no charge to which 
he was more sensitive; and in the preface to Martin 
Chuzalowit he accordingly (not for the firat time) 
turned round upon the objectors, declaring roundly 
that “what is exaggeration to one class of minds 
and perceptions is plain truth {fo another;” and 
hinting a doubt “whethor it is alwuys the writer who 
colours highly, or whether it is now and then the reader 
whose eye for colour is a little dull.” 1 certainly do not 
think that the term “ exaggerated ” is correctly applied to 
such conventional characters of sensational romance 
as Rosa Dartle, who has, as it were, lost her way into 
David Copperfield, while Hortense and Madame Defarge 
seem to be in their proper places in Bleak Howse, and A 
Tale of Two Cities. In his earlier writings, and in the 
fresher and leas overcharged serious parta of bis later 
‘books, he rarely if ever paints black in black ; even the 
Sew Fagin has a moment of relenting against the sleeping 
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Oliver; he is not that unreal thing, a “demon,” whereas 
Sikes is that real thing, a brute. On the other hand, 
certainly he at times makes his characters more laughable 
than nature; few great humorists have so persistently 
sought to efface the line which separates the barely possible 
from the morally probable. This was, no doubt, langely 
due to his inclination towards the grotesjue, which a 
eoverer literary training might have taught him to reatrain; 
thus he liked to introduce insane or imbecile personages 
into fiction, where, as in real life, they are often dangerous 
to handle, It is to his sense of the grotesque, rather than 
to any deep-seated satirival intention, and certainly not to 
any want of reverence or piety in his very aimple and very 
earnest nature, that E would likewise ascribe the exaggera 
tion and unfairness of which he is guilty against Little 
Bethel and all ite works, But in this, as in other in- 
atancea, no form of humour requires more delicato 
handling than the grotesque, and none is moro liable 
to cause fatigue. Latterly, Dickens was always adding 
to his gallery of eccentric portraits, and, if inner currents 
may be traced by outward signs, it may bo’ worth while 
to apply the test of his numes, which become more and 
more odd as their owners deviate more and mors from the 
path of nature, Who more simply and yet more happily 
named than the leading members of the Pickwick Club— 
from the post, Mr, Snodgrass, to the sportsman, Mr, 
‘Winkle—Nathaniel, not Daniel ; but with Venecring and 
Lammls, and Boffin and Venus, and Crisparkle and 
Grewgious—be they actual names or not—we feal in- 
stinetively that we are in the region of the transnormal, 
Lastly, in their descriptive power and the faithfulness 
with which they portray the life and ways of particular 
periods or countries, of special classes, professions, or other 
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divisions of mankind, the books of Dickens are, again of 
course within their range, unequalled. He sought his 
materials chiefly at home, though his letters from Italy 
and Switzerland and America, and his French pictures in 
eketch and story, show how much wider a field his 
descriptive powers might have covered. The Sketches by 
Boz and the Pickwick Payers showed a mastery, unsur- 
passed before or since, in the description of the life of 
English society in its middle and lower classes, and in 
Oliver Twist ho lifted the curtain from some of the 
rotten parts of our civilisation. This history of a work- 
house child algo sounded the note of that sympathy with 
the poor which gave to Dickens’ descriptions of their 
eufforings and their struggles a veracity beyond mere 
aceurscy of detail He was still happier in describing 
their household virtues, their helpfulness to one another, 
their compassion for those who are the poorest of sll—the 
friondless and the outcast—as he did in his Old Curiosity 
Shop, and in most of his Christmas books. His pictures 
of middlo-class life abounded in kindly humour; but the 
humour and pathos of poverty—more especially the 
poverty which has not yet lost its self-respect—commended 
themselves most of all to his descriptive power, Where, 
os in Nicholas Nickivby end later works, he essayed to 
deactibe the manners of the higher classes, he was, as a 
Tule, far less successful: partly because there was in hia 
nature a vein of rebellion against the existing system of 
society, so that except in his latest books, he usually 
approached a description of members of its dominant orders 
with a satirical intention, or at least an undertone of bitter- 
ness, At the same time, I demur to the common assertion 
that Dickens could not draw a real gentleman. All that 
can be eaid is that it very rarely suited his purpose to do so, 
supposing the term to include manners as well as feelings 
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and actions ; though Mr. Twemlow, in Our Mutual Friend, 
might be instanced as s (pethaps rather conscious) exception 
of one kind, and Sir Leicester Dedlock, in tho latter part of 
Bleak: House, as another. Morcover, 2 closer examination 
of Lord Frederick Verisopht and Cousin Feenix will show 
that, gull as the one, and ninny as the other is, neither has 
anything that can be called ungentlemanly about him ; on 
the contrary, tho characters, on the whole, rather plead in 
favour of the advantage than of the valuclessness of blue 
blood. As for Dickens’ other noblemen, whom I find 
enumerated in an American dictionary of his characters, 
they are nearly all mere passing embodiments of satirical 
fancies, which pretend to be nothing more. 

Another ingenious enthusiast has catalogued the 
numerous callings, professions, ani trades of the persun- 
ages appearing in Dickens’ works. I cannot agree with 
the criticism thet in his personages tho man is apt to 
‘become forgotten in the externals of hin culling—tho 
‘barrister's wig and gown, as it woro, standing for tho 
barrister, and the beaille’s cocked hat and ataff for tho 
‘deadle. But he must havo possessed in its perfection the 
curious detective faculty of deducing » man’s occupation 
from his manners. To him nothing wore a neutral tint, and 
no man or woman was featurelesa’ He was, it should bo 
remembered, always observing ; half his life he was afoot. 
‘When he undertook to describe any novel or unfamiliar 
kind of manners, he spared no time or trouble in making 
a special study of his subject, He was not content to 
know the haunts of the London thieves by hearsay, or 
to read the history of opium-smoking and its effects in 
Diue-books, From the office of his journal in London, 
we find him starting on these self-imposed commissions, 
and from his hotel in New York. The whole art of 
descriptive reporting, which has no doubt produced a 
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large quantity of trashy writing, but has aleo been of real 
service in arousing a public interest in neglected comers 
of our social life, was, if not actually sot on foot, at eny 
vate reinvigorated and vitalised by him. No one was 80 
delighted to notice the oddities which habit and tradition 
storeotype in particular classes of men ; a complete natural 
history of the country actor, the London landlady, and the 
British waiter might be compiled from his pages, This 
power of observation and description extended from human 
life to that of animals, His habits of life could not but 
make him the friend of dogs, and there is some reason for 
‘a title which was bestowed on him in a paper in a London 
magazine concerning his own dogs—the Landseer of Fic- 
tion, His lotters arc full of delightful details concerning 
these friends and companions, Turk, Linda, and the rest 
of them ; nor is the family of their fictitious counterparts, 
culminating (intellectually) in Merrylegs, less numerous and. 
delightful, Cate were less congenial to Dickens, perhaps 
‘because he had no objection to changing house ; and they 
appear in his works in no more attractive form than as 
tho attendant spirits of Mrs. Pipchin and of Mr. Krook. 
But for the humours of animals in general he had a 
wonderfully quick eye, Of his ravens I have already 
spoken, The pony Whisker is the type of kind old 
gentlemon’s ponies. In one of his letters occurs an ad- 
mirably droll description of the pig-market at Boulogne ; 
and the best unscientific description ever given of a epider 
was imagined by Dickens at Broadstairs, when in his 
solitude he thought 
of taming spiders, ss Baron Trenck did. There is one in my 
coll (with a speckled body and twenty-two very devided knees) 
who seems to know me. 

In everything, whether animate or inanimate, he found 
out at once the characteristic feature, and reproduced it in 
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words of faultless precision. This is the real zecret of his 
descriptive power, the exercise of which it would be easy 
to pursue through many other classes of subjects, Scenery, 
for its own sake, he rarely cared to describe; but no one 
better understood how to reproduce ths combined effect 
of seenery and weather on the predisposed mind, ‘Thus 
London and its river in especial aro, as I have said, 
haunted by the memory of Dickens’ books, To me it was 
for years impossible to pass near London Bridge at night, 
or to idle in the Templo on summer days, or to frequent 
a hundred other localities on or near the Thames, without 
instinctively recalling pictures scattered through the works 
of Dickene—in this respect, also, a real lidvr veritativ, 
Thug, and in many ways which it would bo labour lost 
to attempt to describe, and by many 9 etroke or touch of 
genius which it would be idle to seek to reproduce in 
paraphrase, the most observing and the most imaginative 
of our English humorists revealed to us that infinite 
multitude of associations which binds men together, and 
makes us members one of another, But though obscrva- 
tion and imagination might discern and discover these 
associations, aympathy—tho sympathy of a generous 
human heart with humanify—alone could breathe into 
them the warmth of life. Happily, to most men, there 
is one place consecrated above others to the feelings of 
love and goodwill; “that great altar where the wort 
among us sometimes perform the worship of the heart, 
and where the best have offered up euch sacrifices and 
done such deeds of heroism as, chronicled, would put 
the proudest temples of old time, with all their veunt- 
ing annals, to the blush.” It was thus that Dickens 
spoke of the sanctity of home; and, English in many 
things, he was most English in that love of home to which 
‘he was never weary of testifying, But, though the “ path- 
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way of the subli gephave bom cloost to him, he knew 


the interests 
of humanity are mightier Se domestic loves and cares 
of any man; and he conscientiously addressed himself, a8 to 
the task of his life, to the ondeavour to knit humanity 
together. The method which he, by instinct and by choice, 
more espocially pursued was that of secking to show the 
“good in everything.” This it is that made him, unreason- 
ably sometimes, ignobly never, the champion of the poor, the 
helpless, the outcast. He was often tempted into a rhetoric 
too loud and too shrill, into a satire neither fine nor fair; 
for be was impatient, but not impatient of what he thought 
true and good. His purpose, however, was worthy of his 
powers ; nor is there recorded among the lives of English 
men of letters any more single-minded in ita aim, and 
more successful in the pursuit of it, than hia. He was 
much criticised in his lifetime; and ho will, I am well 
aware, be often criticised in the future by keener and moro 
capablo judges than myself, They may miss much in hie 
writings that I find in them; but, unless they find ono 
thing there, it were better that they never opened one of 
hia bocks. Ho has indicated it himself when criticising 
8 litorary performance by a clever writer : 

In thin little MB. overything ia too much patronised and con- 
desconded to, whereas the slightest touch of feeling for the rustic 
who is of the earth earthy, or of sisterhood with the homely 
worvant who has made her face shine in her desiro to please, 
would make « difference that the writer can generally imagine 
without trying it, You don't want amy sentiment laboriously 
made ont in such thing. ‘You don't want any maudlin show of 
it, But you do waut » pervading suggestion that it is there. 

The sentiment which Dickens means is the salt which 
‘will give a fresh savour of their own to his works so long 
as our langusge endures. 
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